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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


The EARL of SHELBURNE. 


My Lorp, 


My only motive for prefixing a name 
ſo illuſtrious as your Lordſhip's to this 
trifling compilation (far from being va- 
nity or intereſt) was a deſire of teſti- 
ſying my gratitude to the Patron from 


whoſe bounty I received my education. 


Others, perhaps, might employ this 
occaſion to extol the eminent qualities 
ſor which your Lordſhip is ſo juſtly di- 

a2 ftinguiſhed; 
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ſtinguiſhed; but for me, unequal to the 
taſk, and averſe to flattery, it will be ſuf- 
ficient to admire your Lordſhip's cha- 


racter in ſilence, and to have the honour 


of being, 
My Loxvp, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient, 
Bromham, Grateful Servant, 
1779- 


JOHN COLLINSON. 


PRE- 
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HE Antiquities of Great-Britain are, be- 

yond diſpute, far more numerous and 
more curious than thoſe of any other nation 
in the habitable world, not even excepting 
Italy itſelf, whoſe ruins are fo much glorified 
by the legendary traveller. But, upon cxa- 
mination, it will be found that Italy is famous 
only for the remains of its own ancient pcople, 
the deſcendants of Romulus ; while England, 
on the contrary, can boaſt not only of the 
works of its aborigines, but thoſe of its con- 
querors and invaders ; of diſtant people, varying 
in manners from cach other, as much as the 
invader from the invaded; and,we join to the 
maſlive rudeneſs of the Briton, the elegance of 
the Roman, and the clumſy ornament of the 
SAXON, 


To go a day's journey in any part of this 
kingdom without meeting with a variety of 


ruinated ſtructures, is next to impoſſible; ei- 
| ther 
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ther ſome hoary altar, towered caſtle, or gothic 


abbey preſenting themſelves in almoſt every 


{ſcene and diverſifying every proſpect, 


Nor (whatever may have been the ridicule 
thrown on the ſtudious in antiquity) is the con- 
templation of theſe vencrable piles without its 
uſe. We not only learn from them the viciſ- 
ſitude of worldly greatneſs, and how frail the 
works of men's hands prove when oppoſed to 
the rage of war, or the more powerful ravages 
of time; but we are furnithed by them with 
a retroſpective view of the character and 
actions of our forefathers. Who can gaze on 
the rude altar of the Druid, without tracing 
in his mind our preſent eſtabliſhed religion 
through its ſeveral ſtages, to that remote pe- 
riod when human ſacrifices ſmoked on the 
very ſpot he is contemplating ? Who can 
walk over the beautiful pavement, or graſs- 
grown cities of the Romans, without feeling 
himſelf affected with the character of that peo- 
plc, and comparing to ſuch mouldering frag- 
ments the declenſion of their once noble empire? 
In the caſtie we have a hiſtory of our ancient 
war, and, reviewing the feuds that once diſtract- 
ed this country, conſole ourſelves with theſe 


happy days that need no ſuch ſtrong holds to 
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defend us againſt the violence of inteſtine party. 
The ſolemn ruins of the abhey ſtrike the 
mind with reverential awe and ſerious reflec- 
tion; and the ſculptured tomb, appearing from 
among rank weeds and ſcattered columns, can- 
not fail reminding us of the ſhort duration 
allotted to mortals and their works. 


Some of our greateſt writers have not 
thought it a taſk unworthy of their abilitics to 
peruſe and celebrate theſe piles of ancient work- 
manſhip. The uncommon pains taken in that 
purſuit by LELAND and CAMDEN, appear in the 
Britannia of the one, and the 1tinerary of the 
other. The indefatigable STUxELY has tranſ- 
mitted to us the origin of the Druids, and the 
hiſtory of patriarchal temples, in his Stonehenge 
and Abury ; and his Itinerary, a no leſs labo- 
rious undertaking, accurately deſcribes every 
remnant of Roman art. The antiquities of later 
date, ſuch as monaſteries, caſtles, &c. are ſet 
forth by the ingenious Mr, Groſe, Willis, Dug- 
dale, &c, and by thoſe writers who have made 
the tour of the iſland in reſearches of this nature. 


From the works of theſe ſeveral antiquaries, 
moſt of the deſcriptions contained in the fol- 
lowing ſheets have been ſelected: the greateſt 
part are preſented in the words of cach author, 


to 
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to which ſuch additions have been made as 
were judged neceſſary; and ſome parts will be 
found original. The deſign of the whole is to 
furniſh the public with a compendious account 
of the moſt remarkable remains of antiqu ity in 
England and Wales, whether Britiſh, Roman, 
Saxon, or Engliſh; as temples, ſepulchres, 
deſolated cities, pavements, camps, gates, 
churches, caſtles, cathedrals, and monaſteries. 
To ſuch parts as require elucidation, ſhort notes 
are annexed, and curſory obſervations inter- 
ſperſed throughout the whole. 


As prints of our principal antiquities are 
every Gay publiſhing, it was thought unne- 
ceſſary to ſwell their number in this volume: 
the reader is therefore referred for views of 
each ruin to the publications of Mr. Groſe, 
Sandby, and Hearne, whoſe merits are too well 


known to need any preſent encomiums. 
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BRITISH ANTIQUITY. 


„ 
1 


REMAINS of the ANCIENT BRITONS. 


HIS remarkable ſtructure, the nobleſt 
of all the works of the Britons, had 


| long perplexed the antiquaries of 
every age, who ſeemed as it were to try how 

widely they could differ in opinion about its 

uſe and the purpoſes of its ereQtion : ſome ſup- 

poſing it a temple, others the -work of giants 

and of magick : ſome attributing it to the Ro- 

mans, others to the Saxons, and others to the 
Danes. Doctor Stukely at length ſeems to 

have determined the matter, and in a learned 

treatiſe, publiſhed about forty years ſince, to 

B have 
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have overthrown theſe opinions by another of 
his own no leſs ingenious than the others were 
abſurd ; proving it by almoſt irrefutable argu- 
nen's o hive been the metropolitan temple of 
the Britith Druids, Here the debate has ever fince 
reſted; however, altho' there can be no doubt 
ot its having Lecn a Britiſh ſtructure, yet there 


are lome conſiderations that induce one to be- 


lieve it did not (as that writer maintains) merely 
ſerve the purpoſes of religion, but that it was 


uſed as a chief court on civil as well as reli- 
gious occaſions, 


Cæſar tells us that all the ſtates of Gaul 
uſually aſſembled from all parts at a certain 
time of the year to ſettle public affairs, puniſh 
delinquen's, and decide controverſies, at a 
place conlecrated and appointed for that pur- 
pole, in which the archdruid fat as judge, and 
diitributed ſentence to the people. Might not 
Stonehenge have been ſuch a place of rendez- 
vous? and might not the ſtone commonly called 
the altar, (which, by the way, has been proved 
to be of too periſhable a nature to reſiſt fire) 
hve in thoſe days been the throne or ſeat on 
which the judge fat in his penetrale ? 


Stonchenge ſtands on Saliſbury plain, on the 
brew of an eaſy hill, in ſuch a manner that the 
whole 
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whole pile is viſible from every approach to it, 
and preſents the moſt whimſical appearance that 
is poſſible to be conceived. It was not without 
reaſon that our anceſtors called it the giant's 
dance; for the extravagance of its figure, and 
the unexampled bulk of its materials beſpeak 
it, at leaſt in appearance, too great a work for 
common men's hands “. 
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Some of the ſlones are computed to weigh between 
thirty and forty ton, and antiquaries have been not a lit- 
tle puzzled to account for the means uſed to rave then 
into their airy ſituation. The molt probable conjecture 
is that of the learned Mr. Rowland, who, in his Mora 
Antiqua, thus accounts for the phenomenon. © The 
powers of the leaver (ſays he) and of an 7ncl'ned plane, 
being ſome of the firſt things underitood by mankind in 
the uſe of building, it may be well conceived that our 
Crit anceſtors made uſe of them: and that in order to 
cre thoſe prodigious monuments, we may imagine they 
choſe where they found, or made where ſuch were not fir 
to their hands, ſmall a, geres or mounts of firm and ſolid 
earth for an inc!'ned plane, flatted and levelled at top; 
up the floping fides of which, with great wooden aer, 
upon fixed fulciments, and with ballances at the ends of 
them, to receive into them proportional weights and 
counterpoiſes, and with hands enough to guide and 
manage the engines, they that way, by little and little, 
heaved and rolled up thoſe ſtones they intended to ere, 
to the top of the hillock, where, laying them along, they 
dug holes in that earth, at the end of every ſtone intended 
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It conſiſts of four ranges of enormous ſtones 
placed one within the other; the two outermoſt 
of which are circular, the inner oval. The 
outer circle in its perfection ſeems to have con- 
ſiſted of ſixty ſtones, which were placed, in the 
following manner. Thirty ſtones were fixed 
upright in the ground, at the diſtance of four 
feet one from the other, on a circular line, mea- 
ſuring three hundred and ten feet in circum- 
ference. On the tops of theſe thirty other 
ſtones of leſs dimenſions were placed, ſerving 
as architraves or impoſis to the uprights, and 


ſecured by tenons and mortiſes. There are yet. 


ſeventeen of theſe upright ſtones remaining, 
the loweſt of which is at leaſt ſeventeen feet in 
height, the higheſt upwards of twenty: all of 


for a column or ſupporter, the depth of which holes were 
equal to the length of the ſtones ; and then (which was 
eaſily done) let flip the ſtones into theſe holes ſtraight on 
end; which ſtones ſo ſunk, and well cloſed about with 
earth, and the tops of them appearing level to the top of 
the mount, on which the other flat ſtones lay, it was only 
placing thoſe incumbent flat ſtones upon the tops of the 
ſupporters duly poiſed and faſtened, and taking away the 
earth from between them almoſt to the bottom of the ſup- 
porters, then there appeared what we now call Stonehenge, 
Rollrich, or Cromlech, and where there lay no incumbent 
ſtones, our ſtanding columns and pillars.” Mona Antigua, 
page 94. 

them 
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them about fix feet broad, and three thick. 
Of the impoſts, which are about ſeven feet 
long, fix are now ſtanding in the ſame polition 
as originally on the heads of others, and ſuffi- 
ciently evince the ſhape of the circle when per- 
fect, It is obſervable that theſe ſtones, though 


rough in appearance, have all, as much as is 
above ground, been wrought with the chifle! ; 


but the part that lies in the earth remains in its 
priſtine rough ſtate. 


The inner circle is about nine feet from 
the outer one. This range was compoſed 
of forty ſmall ſtones only fix feet high and 


one thick. They were never crowned with 
other ſtones like the outer circle, but were 
placed within the other, by way of baluſtrades, 


in order to compoſe a walk or circular ifle pre- 
vious to the entrance into the interior parts of 
the edifice, Ten ftones are all that at preſent 
remain ſtanding of this circle. 


At a conſiderable diſtance interiorly from this 

is the principal part of the work, which, for di- 
ſtinction's ſake, we will call the penetrale, an- 
ſwering to that part of our modern ſeſſion · 
houſes, where the counſcllors and judge are 
ſtationed 
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ſtationed apart from the mob. This conſiſts of 
two ranges of ſtones, placed ſomewhat in an 
oval figure, and were originally thus diſpoſed. 
On each hand, as you enter from the north- 
exit fide of the two circles, were four upright 
ſtones, not placed at equal diſtances like thoſe 
of the outer circular range, but two and two 
in couples, cach couplet crowned with an im- 
poſt. Art the top were two others placcd in 
tne ſame manner with another over them. 
Theſc laſt- mentioned were the higheit ſtones in 
the whole ſtructure: one of the uprights which 
now reclines on a {tone of the inner oval, being 
above twenty-three feet in length, and ſeven in 
width: the other upright with the impoſt are 
both diſlodged and broke in two ; but the reſt 
of the ſtones that compoſed this range have 
better eſcaped, being in a manner perfect : in- 
deed one only of the three firſt ſtones on the 
right hand is entire, but the other couplet on 
the ſame fide with its impoſt ſtill remains ſtand- 
ing, as do both thoſe on the left hand, which 
are of a prodigious magnitude, and much 
thicker than the reſt, yet better proportioned. 
The tooth of time has marked every one of 
theſe ſtones in an aſtoniſhing manner. 


The inner oval, or laſt range of ſtones, ſtands 


at the diſtance of three feet from the other. 
Theſo 
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Theſe ſtones were at firſt nineteen in number, 
of unequal heights, and ſeemingly of a diffe- 
rent nature from the reſt. In form they are, 
as Stukely obſerves, like an Egyptian obe- 
liſk, tapering a little towards the top. Time 
and violence have left no more than ſix of 


them ſtanding, 


Near the upper end of the penetrale, which is 
(as has been ſaid) compoſed of two oval ranges, 
15 the ſtone commonly called the altar, which 
formerly was raiſed high and ſerved very well 
the purpoſe of a ſeat, commanding a diſtinct 
view of all the parts of the building. It is now 
ſunk low and broken in two by the fall of the 
large ſtones of the outer oval: its length is 
fourteen, and its breadth near four feet. 


The whole of this ſtructure is encompaſſed 
with a broad ditch, which is found round almoſt 
all the works of the Druids. Between this 
ditch and the building, ſtands a huge rough 
ſtone of a pyramidal form, which is by ſome 


called the Friar's heel, and of which ſome 
ſtrange ſtory is related. Several other ſtones 


are likewiſe diſperſed within the ditch, but they 
all probably belonged to the outer circle, 


The 
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The whole number of ſtones that compoſed 
this venerable pile, is as follows: 


Upright ſtones of the outer circle 30 
Their impoſts, or ſtones laid over them 30 
The inner circle 40 
Upright ſtones of the outer oval 10 
Their impoſts 5 
Stones of the inner oval 19 
The throne I 
135 


Of this number only ninety-two (including 
fragments) remained, February 26th, 1778. 
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HE learned ſimplicity of the ancient Bri- 
tons dictated to them no other kind of 
funeral monument, than a ſmall hillock of 
earth to cover the bodies of the deceaſed, which 
they rightly deemed ſathcient to preſerve their 
relicks, and to perpetuate their memory to poſ- 
terity. How much unlike our geniuſes of the 
preſent age, who ſtrive to heap over their great 
dead a ſuperfluity of cumbrous ornaments, and 
proclaim their excellence at random in pom- 


pous epitaphs ! 


Our anceſtors uſed no ſuch vain mementos, 
and yet their memory ſtill lives in the green 
turf, and in all parts of this iſland we view with 
reverence and delight their unadorned ſe- 
pulchres. They are called barrows; a name 
derived from the Saxons, ſignifying the recepta- 
cle of the hidden dead : thele are no more than 
heaps of earth thrown up in a conical form, 
and are ſometimes ſurrounded with a circle of 
upright ſtones, but generally with a ſhallow 
trench, in which two or more are frequently 
found incloſed, They abound in great variety, 

| C both 
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both as to ſhape and dimenſion, on Saliſ- 
bury plain, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Stonehenge. Many of them have been 
opened, and found to contain not only the half- 
burnt remains of the interred, with urns full of 
athes, but alſo arms, veſtments and female trin- 
kets, as beads, bodkins, &c. In ſome have 
been diſcovered the inſtruments uſed by the 
Pruids for cutting the miſletoe of the oak: in 
others burnt bones of animals, pieces of hewn 
ſtones, ſwords, and pole-axcs. 


This mode of interment * (ſays Pennant) was 
in uſe with the moſt poliſhed nations, with the 
Greeks and with the Romans, as well as with 
the moſt barbarous. The ancient Germans 
practiied this rite, as appears from Tacitus. 
The Druids obſerved the ſame with the wild 
addition of whatſoever was of uſe in this lite, 
under the notion that they would be wanted by 
the deceaſed in the world below; and in con- 
firmation of this, arms and many fingular 
things of unknown uſe, are to this day diſco» 
vered beneath the places of ancient ſepulture f. 


* Tour in Wales, page 382. 

+ Unum ex iis quæ (Druidz) præcipiunt, in vulgus 
effluxit, videlicet ut forent ad bella meliores, æternas eſſe 
animas, vitamque alteram ad mares: itaque cum mortuis 
_ cremant ac defodiunt apta viventibus olim. 

Pomponius Mela, lib, iii. c. 2» 
| The 
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The remote Sarmatæ, and all the Scandina- 
vian nations, agreed in the burning of the dead; 
and the Danes diſtinguiſhed by this and the 
different funeral ceremonies, three ſeveral 


epochs. 


The firſt, which was the ſame with that in 
queſtion, was called Rorfold, and Brendetiide, or 
the age of burning. 


The ſecond was ſtyled Haigoll, and Hoielſetii le, 
or the age of tumul: or hillocks. The corpſe at 
this period was placed entire, with all the or- 
naments that graced it during life. The brace- 


lets, or arms, and even the horſe of the de- 
parted hero, were placed beneath the heap. 


Money, and all the rich property of the de 
ceaſed, uſed to be buried with him, from the 
perſuaſion that the ſoul was immortal, and 
would ſtand in need of thoſe things in the 
other life. Such was the notion both of the 
Gauls and of the northern nations. Among 
the laſt, when piracy was eſteemed honourable, 
theſe illuſtrious robbers directed that all their 
rich plunder ſhould be depoſited wich their re- 
mains, in order to ſtimulate their offspring to 
ſupport themſelves and the glory of their name 


by deeds of arms. Hence it is we hear of the 
C 2 -:- "al 
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vaſt riches diſcovered in ſepulehres, and of the 
frequent violation of the remains of the dead, 


in expectation of treaſures, even for centuries 
after this cuſtom had ceaſed. 


The third age was called Chriſtendems-cld, 
when the introduction of chriſtianity put a ſtop 
to the former cuſtoms : for Chriſtians ab- 
c horred this ſpecies of obſequies ; and though 
* they ſtick'd not to give their bodies to be 
« burnt in their lives, deteſted that mode after 
* death ; affecting rather depoſiture than ab- 
* ſumption, and properly ſubmitted unto the 
« ſentence of God to return not unto aſhes, but 
ce to duſt again.“ 


Hence we may learn the time of the aboli- 
tion of the cuſtom of burning among the ſeve- 
ral nations; for it ceaſed with paganiſm. It 
therefore fell firſt into diſuſe with the Britons ; 
for it was for ſome time retained by the Saxons 
after their conqueſt of this kingdom ; but was 
left off on their receiving the light of the goſpel. 
The Danes retained the cuſtom of urn-burial 
the laft of any: for of all the northern nations 
who had any footing in theſe kingdoms, they 
were the lateſt who 2 the doctrines of 
chriſtianity. 


Some 
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Some of the ancient fumuli conſiſt of heaps 
of naked ſtones, ſuch as thoſe in the iſle of 
Arran, in many parts of Scotland, and in ſome 
parts of Cornwall. Others are compoſed with 
ſtones and earth, nicely covered with earth and 
ſod. Of theſe the bale is in certain places level 
with the ground, in others, ſurrounded with a 
trench: they were ſometimes formed of earth 
only. Others are of a conoid form, and ſome 
oblong. Finally, other places of ancient ſepul- 


ture conſiſted only of a flat area, encompaſſed 
with upright ſtones. 


The urns are alſo found placed in different 
manners with the mouth reſting downwards 
upon a flat ſtone, ſecured by another above; 
or with the mouth upwards, guarded in a like 
Way. 


Very frequently the urns are diſcovered 
lodged in a ſquare cell compoſed of flags. 
Sometimes more than one of theſe cells are 
found beneath a carn or tumulus. When num- 
bers are found together, the tumulus was ei- 
ther a family cemetery, or might have con- 
rained the reliques of a number of heroes who 
periſhed with glory in the ſame cauſe ; for ſuch 
honours were paid only to the great and good. 

....- "DS 
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The urns found in theſe cells are uſually ſur- 
rounded with the fragments of bones that had 
reſiſted the fire; for the friends of the deceaſed 
were particularly careful to collect every parti- 
cle, Which they placed, with the remains of the 
charcoal, about the urns, thinking the neglect 
the utmoſt impiety. We have no certainty of 
the ceremonies uſed by the ancient Britons on 


theſe mournful occaſions; but from many cir- 


cumſtances which we continually diſcover in 
our barrows, there appear many analogous to 
thoſe uſed in ancient Greece and Rome. 


The Greeks firſt quenched the funeral pile 
with wine, and the companions or relations of 
the departed performed the reſt. Such was the 


ceremony at the funeral of Patroclus “. 


The duty of collecting the bones and aſhes 
fell to the next of kin. Thus, Tibullus patheti- 
cally entreats death to ſpare him in a foreign 
land, leſt he ſhould want the tender offices of 
his neareſt relations : 


e tenet ignotis ægrum Phœacia terris, 
Abſtineas arvidas, mors wiolenta, manus ! 
Abſtincas, mors atra ! precor: non hic mibi mater, 
uss legat in maſtos ofſa peruſta ſinus. 
Non ſoror, Aſſyrios cineri que dedat odores, 
Et fleat efſufis ante ſepulchra comis. 
Delia non uſquam . | 
* lad, lib. 23. + Eleg. 3. 
| Here, 
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Here, languiſhing beneath a foreign ſky, 
An mkpon victim to diſeaſe, I he; 
In pity, then, ſuſpend thy lifted dart, | 
Thou tyrant, Death, nor pierce my throbbing heart: 
No mother near me ber laſt debt to pay, 
Collect my bones, my aſhes bear away; 
No ſiſter o'er my fune al pile ſhall mourn, 
Nor mix Aſſyrian incenſe in my urn: 
Nor, Delia, thou, oh thou my ſoul's firſt care! 
Shall with thy dear, diſhevell'd locks, be there. 
R. W. 


In Virgil's account of the funereal rites of 
Pallas“ we find many ceremonies that were 
uſed by the northern nations. Animals of dif- 
ferent ſpecies were burnt or depoſited with the 
body. The ſpoils of war and weapons of vari- 
ous kinds were placed on the pile; the bones 
and aſhes were collected together, and a heap of 
earth, or 2 tumulus flung over them. Each of 
theſe circumſtances are continually diſcovered 
in our barrows. Horns and other reliques of 
quadrupeds, weapons of braſs and of ſtone, all 
placed under the very ſame ſort of tombs as are 
deſcribed by Homer and Virgil. Perhaps the 


other ceremonies were not omitted ; but we 
have no record that will warrant us to aſſert 


that they were in all reſpects fimilar, 


En. lib. xi. J. 184. 
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The TEMPLE of ABURY®, 


BURY + is founded on the more elevated 

part of a plain, whence is an almoſt im- 
perceptible deſcent every way. The entire 
figure of it is a ſcraph or flying ſerpent, tranſ- 
mitted through a vaſt circle, with his wings 
expanded}, The cxterior part of the grand 
circle is a prodigious lofty vallum, with a very 
deep ditch on the inſide of it, near eighty feet 
broad; its diameter is one thouſand three hun- 
dred feet, its circumference three thouſand 
nine hundred feet, the incloſed area about 
twenty-two acres. 


Within this ditch was formed a circLE of 
one handred enormous ſtones ſet upright, 


* Five miles weſt of Marlborough, Wilts. 

+ Deſcription of Stonehenge, Abury, &c. (from 
Srukely). p. 43. | 

The plan on which Abury is built, is the ſacred 
hicrogram of the Egyptians, and other ancient nations, 
the circle and ſnake, The whole figure is the circle, 
make and wings. By this they meant to picture out, as 
well as they could, the nature of the divinity. The circle 
meant the ſupreme fountain of all being, the father; the 
ſerpent, that divine emanation from him which was called 
tlic ſon; the wings imported that other divine emanation 
dom them which was called the ſpirit, the anima 


mundi. Stukely's Abury, p- 54+ ? 
| | which 
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which were generally fifteen, ſixteen, or ſeven- 
teen feet high, and near as much in breadth, 
Forty-three feet is the regular meaſure with 
regard to the larger ſtones, from the centre of 
the one to the centre of the other, making the 
interval twenty-five feet; but in all of them 
throughout, the proportion of the Sole to the 
void is as two to three, 


Out of theſe hundred ſtones, forty-four were 
Mill viſible when Doctor Stukely was there in the 
year 1722; whereof ſeventeen were ſtanding, 
and twenty-ſeven thrown down or reclining, 
and in this ſtate they ſtill continue. Ten of the 
remainder. had been demoliſhed by Tom Robin- 
ſon'*, in the year 1700, and their places levelled. 
The veſtiges of the reſt were ſtill diſcernible. 
When this mighty colonade of one hundred 
ſuch ſtones was in perfection, there mult have 


been a moſt agreeable circular walk between 


* An inhabitant of the village. Stukely held the 
demolition of theſe ſacred buildings in the utmoſt de- 
teſtation. When he perceived ſome of the ſtones that 
compoſed this temple lying buried in the gardens about 
Abury, he tells us, he was apt to leave this with behind; 

Pro molli viola, pro purpures narciſſo. 

 Carduus, & * ſurgat paliurus acutir,” 


VII 6. 
Which the Doctor would * chus tranſlated: 


There the ſoft vi'let's place may brambles ſeize, 
And nettles thrive inſtead of cabbages ! 


D them 
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them and the ditch. Tis ſcarce poſſible for us 
to form a notion of the grand and beautiful 
appearance it muſt have made. 


Within this cixcLs were the winGs, being 
two temples of like form and dimenſions, 
each conſiſting of two concentric circles : the 
outer circles contained each thirty ſtones of like 
dimenſions, and placed at like intervals with 
thoſe already mentioned. The inner circles 
of both conſiſted each of twelve ſtones of the 
ſame fize and diſtances, The inner circle muſt 
therefore be one hundred and ſeventy: feet in 
diameter, the outer four hundred and twenty 
feet, So that the circumference of the outer 
circles of the wings is equal to the diameter of 
the great circle. 


The ſouthermoſt of theſe temples towards 
Kennet, has a central obeliſk, which was the 
libla, whereto they turned their faces in wor- 
ſhip. The other has that immenſe work in the 
centre, which the Hebrews and Phænicians call 
KOBHE, te/tudo edificit, and from them the old 
Britons, a cove, conſiſting of three ſtones placed 
with an obtuſe angle towards each other, and, 
as it were, upon an arc of a circle, like the great 


half- round at the caſt end of fome cathedrals. 


It was the adytum of this temple, and the kiblz 
thereof opening north-eaſt, the extravagant 
| OLE magni- 
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magnitude and majeſty of which is very aſto- 
niſhing, It meaſures thirty- four feet from the 
edge of the outer jambs, and ſeventeen feet in 
depth. Upon the ground before this ſuperb 
niche lay the altar, which, no doubt, was carried 
off long ago, as not being fixed; and the 
northern pillar is gone too: it fell down in the 
year 1713. Its length was about ſeven yards, 
of the ſame ſhape with its oppoſite, tall and 
narrow. This meaſured ſeventeen feet above 
ground, ſeven feet broad, and three feet thick: 
ſuch were the wings of this noble ellip/is, That 
in the middle 1s ſixteen feet broad, as many 
high, and four feet and a half thick. Of the 
exterior circle of this northern temple, but three 
ſtones are now left ſtanding, and ſix more lying 
on the ground. In 1720, both circles were 
ſtanding, and almoſt entire. About that time 
ſeveral ſtones of the ſouthern temple were de- 
ſtroyed; but fourteen are ſtill left, whereof 
about half of that number are ſtanding. The 
central obeliſk of this temple 1s circular at the 
baſe, and of an immenſe bulk, being twenty fect 
long, and eight feet and a half in diameter, 
When ſtanding, it was higher than the reſt; 
before it was the altar of this temple. On this 
ſouthern ſide was the ring- ſtone for the victim. 


Moſt of the houſes, walls, and outhouſes of 
this town, are built with the materials of theſe 
D 2 ſtones 
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ſtones that have been fired, and ſo broken 
with large fledge hammers. Under an aſhen 
tree which was grubbed up here, was found 
one of the Druid's axes or cells, with which they 
cut the miſletoe of the oak. 


Let us now walk out by the ſouthern en- 
trance of the town paſſing the vallum. The 
road ſtraight forward leads to Kennet and Overton. 
This is the via ſacra, being an avenue up to 
the temple, and forining beſides one half of 
the body of the ſerpent, This is more than an 
Engliſh mile, and was ſet with ſtones on both 
ſides oppoſite to on2 another, and at regular 
diſtances. As this was to be the picture of an 
animal, the Druids followed nature's drawing 
as nearly as was poſſible, making the avenue 
narrower towards the neck, than at the middle, 
The whole length of it conſiſted of one hundred 
ſiones on each fide, reaching from the vallum of 
Abury to the circular work upon Overten-hull. The 
ſame proportion is every where preſerved be- 
tre een breadth and interval as before. Mounting 
up Over ten- hill, the avenue grows much narrower. 
In 1722, the number of ſtones left amounted to 
leyenty-two ; but more than half that numbey 
have been bur nt and broken, and carried off 
Fa 


In a cloſe oa the left hand, or eaſt of the 
zvenue, not far from Abury town, is a penta- 


gonal 
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gonal ſtone laid flat upon the ground, in the 
middle of which is a baſon cut, always full, 
and never overflowing, proceeding from a 
fpring underneath, and much regarded by the 
country people. In all probability this has been 
ever fince the foundation of the temple for pu- 
TIhcations. | 


How much the Druids were concerned in 
luſtrations, ablutions and purifications, is evi- 
dent enough from the great multitude of rock- 
befons diſperſed amongſt their ſacred works; 
upon which Mr. Borlaſe, in his valuable work 
of the Antiquities of Cornwall, has ſpent a whole 
chapter. 


The ſummit of Overton-hill is the hack-pen, 

a compound oriental word, fignifying the /er- 
penb's bead, Which is juſt ſeven thouſand feet, 
or an eaſtern mile from the vallum of Abury. 
This hill the people have a high notion of, 
and call it the ſanctuary. Unhappily all the 
ſtones have been carried off, and the ground 
plonghed up. The ſtones here were not large, 
but ſet pretty cloſe together; and the propor- 
tions of them, with the intervals, and between 
the two circles, all taken at one view, charmed 
the ſpectator. Some people in the neighbour- 
| hood, in Dr. Stukely's time, remembered both 
circles entire and Randing, two or three fallen 
1 8 ſtones 
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ſtones excepted. The outer circle conſiſted of 
forty ſtones, and the inner of eighteen, ſome- 
what larger than the others. From Overton-Hill 
is a very ſine proſpect, overlooking the whole 
extent of the temple and ſacred field, and be- 
yond that into Berkſhire, Glaceſlerſbire, and Somer- 


fethhire. 


We now proceed to Beckhampton avenue, 
which extends itſelf ſeven thouſand feet like- 
wife, from Abury towards Becthampton. It is 
the hinder part of the hrerog/yphic ſerpent, which 
the Druids thus pourtrayed in this moſt porten- 
tous ſize; and the number of the ſtones, as of 
the other, was a hundred on each ſide; but 
almoſt all of them have been deſtroyed and 
carried off; yet Doctor Stukely has induſtriouſly 
traced out the obit of every ſtone. It goes out 
of Abury weſtward at the interval of twenty-five 
ſtones, or a quadrant of the great circle from 
Kennet avenue, and proceeds by the ſouth ſide of 
the churchyard. A little ſpring ariſes at Hor/lip, 
north-weſt, and flows thence to Silbury Hill, 
where is the proper head of the Kennet *, The 
picture here humours the reality ſo far, that this 


* Xenet riſithe northe northe weſt at Selberi Hille 
Botom, whereby hathe be camps and ſepultures of menu 
of  warre, as at Aibyri a myle of, and in dyvers placis 
of the playne. This Selbyri Hille is about a 5 miles from 
Marlizri, Leland's Itinerary, vol. VII. pt. 2. fol. 66. 

a may 
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may properly be called the vent of the animal. 
When you come to the ſiftieth ſtone, on the 
north-fide is a magnificent cove, like that al- 
ready deſcribed, the ſtone of the avenue making 
the back ſtone of the cove. This, perhaps, 
ſerved for an oratory to the neighbourhood 
upon ordinary days of devotion. It is placed 
on the higheſt ground which this avenue oc- 
cupies, and the lands have gained from it the 
name of Longſtene Fields. Only one of the tones 
is now ftanding, which is fifteen feet high, as 
many broad, and three feet and a half thick. 
The other was carried off when Doctor Stukely 
was there, and contained, when broken, twenty 
good loads This avenue terminates near 2 
fine group of barrows, under Cherril-hill, in the 
way to Oldbury Camp, welt of Beckhampton. 


This point, facing that group of barrows, 
and looking up the hill, is a moſt folemn and 
awful place, a deſcent all the way from Long- 
ſtone Cove, and directed to a deſcent a great 
way farther down the Bath road, where no 
fewer than five vallies meet. The end of it 
drew narrower, in imitation of the tail, which 
was cloſed by one ſtone in the middle. 


The Druids* were tempted to make this 
work here, by the appearance of the ſtones on 


e Stukely's Abury, p. 37. 
the 
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the downs, called the Gray Feathers, and which 
at a diſtance reſemble a flock of ſheep. Find- 
ing the ground all overſpread with theſe enor- 
mous maſſes, they had no difficulty in reſolving, 
and they made none in putting theic reſolution 
in execution, in conveying fix hundred and 
fifty-two of the choiceſt of them, to make this 
notable temple. Thus we caſt up the number: 


The great circle of Abury 100 
The outer circle of the northern temple 30 
The inner circle e 12 
The cove and altar 4 
The outer circle of the ſouthern temple 30 
The inner circle 12 
The central obeliſk and altar 2 
The ring ſtone 1 
Kennet avenue 200 
The outer circle of Hatpen 40 
The inner 18 
Beckhampton avenue 200 
Longſtone Cove jambs — 8 


The cloſing ſtone of the ſerpent's tail 1 


052 
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\ IL3URY Hin-, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the largeſt: barrow in Great Britain, ſtands 
directly ſouth of Avury, and exactly between 
the two extremities of the avenues, the head 
and tail of the ſnake f. The work of Abury, 
which is the circle, and the two avenues which 
repreſent the ſnake tranſmitted through it, are 
the great hierogrammaton, or ſacred prophylactic 
charafter of the divine mind, which is to 
protect the relicks of the prince here interred. 
The Er yptians, for this reaſon, frequently pic- 
tured the ſame hieroglyphic upon the breaſt 
of their mummies; and very often on the top 
and ſummit of Egyptian obeliſks, this pic- 
ture of the ſerpent and circle is ſeen; and 
upon an infinity of their monuments. In the 
ſame manner, this huge ſnake and circle, made 
of ſtones, hangs, as it were, brooding over 
Silbury Hill, in order to bring again to a new 
life the perſon there buried. For our Druids 
taught the expectation of a future life, both 
foul and body, with greateſt care, and made 
it no leſs than a certainty ]. | 
F. — lis 

* Stutely's Abury. p- 4t. 

1 Cloſe to the Bath Road. 


t Of the maxims of the Druids the moſt remarkable 
are the following : 


None mult be inſtructed but in the ſacred groves. 
Miſletoe 
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— ils auctoribus, umbræ 
Nen tactas Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque prefundi 


Pallida regna petunt ; *” idem ſpiritus artus 
Orbe alio. 


Lucan, Pharſal. 1. 


If dying mortals dooms they ſing aright, 
No ghoſts deſcend to dwell in dreadful night: 
No parting ſouls to griſly Pluto go, 
Nor ſeek the dreary filent ſhades below : 
But forth they fly immortal in their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find. 
RowE. 


In 


Miſletoe muſt be gathered with reverence, and, if poſ- 
Able, in the lark moon, It muſt be cut with a golden 
bill. 
Every thing derives its origin from heaven. 

The arcana of the ſciences muſt not be committed ta 
writing, but to the memory. 

Great care is to be taken of the education of children, 

The powder of miſletoe makes women fruitful. 

The difobedient are to be ſhut out from the ſacrifices. 

Souls are immortal. 

The ſoul after death goes into other bodies. 

If the world is deſtroyed, it will be by fire or water. 

Upon extraordinary emergencies a man mult be ſacri- 
ficed. According as the body falls, or moves after it is 
fallen; according as the blood flows, or the wound opens, 
tuture events are foretald» 

Priſoners of war are to be ſlain on the altars, or burnt 
alive incloſed in wicker, in hanour of the Gods 

All commerce with * muſt be prohibited. 


He 
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In the month of March, 1723, Mr. Halford 
ordered ſome trees to be planted on this hill, 
in the middle of the noble plain or area at top, 
which is one hundred and five feet in diame- 
ter. At that time the workmen dug up the 
body of the great king there buried in the 
centre, very little below the ſurface. The 
bones were extremely rotten, ſo that they 
crumbled them in pieces with their fingers. 
The ſoil was altogether chalk, dug from the 
fide of the hill below, of which the whole bar- 
row 1s made, Six weeks after, Dr. Stukely 
came luckily to reſcue a great curioſity which 


He that comes laſt to the aſſembly of the ſtates, ought 
to be puniſhed with death. 

Children are to be brought up apart from their pa- 
rents, till they are fourteen years of age. 

Money lent in this world will be repaid in the next. 

There is another world, and they who kill themſelves 
to accompany their friends thither, will live with them 
there. 

Letters given to dying perſons, or thrown on the 
funeral piles of the dead, will faithfully be delivered in 
the other world. 

The moon is a ſovereign remedy for all things. 

Let the diſobedient be excommunicated : let him be 
deprived of the benefit of the law : let him be avoided by 
all, and rendered incapable of any employ. 

All maſters of families are kings in their on houſes, 
and have a power of life and death over their wives, 
children and ſlaves. 


Gallut's Memzires de la Franche Comte. : 
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they took up there, an iron chain as they called 
it, which he bought of one of the workmen. 
It was the bridle buried along with this mo- 
narch, being only a ſolid body of ruſt, but 
which, with proper care, the Doctor ſoon re- 
ſtored to its primitive complexion . There 
were dcers horns, and an iron knife with a 
bone handle, all exceſſively rotten, taken up 


along with it. 


Pauſamas, in Eliacis writes, how in his time, 
a Roman ſenator conquered at the Olympic 
games, He had a mind to leave a monument 
of his victory, being a brazen ſtatue with an 
inſcription. Digging for the foundation, juſt 
by the pillar of Oenemaus, they took up frag- 
ments of a ſhield, a bridle, and armilla, which he 


ſaw. 


Our bridle belonged to the harneſs of a 
Britiſh chariot, and brings into our thoughts 
the horfes and chariots of Egypt, mentioned in 
carlieſt days. The Tyrian Hercules, who, I ſup- 
poſe, might bring the firſt oriental colony 
hither, was a king in Egypt. In ſcripture, 
when 7o/eph was W miniſter there, we find 


* We are not told where this piece of artiquity 
is depoſited, 
Some Mendip miners were lately employed to 
ſearch this hill fer zzore curioſities, 
Chariots 
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chariots frequently mentioned, both for civil 
and military uſe. In Joſbua's time, the Ca- 
naamtes, Rephaim or giants (Titans) and Periz- 
zites, had them: ſo the Philiſtines, Our an- 
ceſtors, the Britons, coming both from 

and Canaan, brought hither the uſe of chariots, 
and they remained, in a manner, ſingular and 
proper to our ifland, to the time that the Ro- 
mans peopled it. And it was faſhionable for 
the Romans at Rome, in the height of their 
luxury, to have Brittfh charicts, as we now Ber- 
lins, Landaus, and the like. 


Eſeda cælatis fiſte Britianna jugis. 


Phileſtratus, vit. Sphiſt. XXV. Polemon re- 
marks the enameling and ornament of Phryg:an 
and Celtic bridles, as being very curiouſly 
wrought. Ours is perfectly plain and rude; 
an argument of its great antiquity. 


Silbury is the name of the hill given by our 
Saxon anceſtors, meaning the great or marvel- 
lous hill. So Silcheſter, the Vindoma of the Romans, 
means the great Cheſter, It cannot help us to 
the name of the monarch there buried. When 
we conſider this hill ſtanding at the fountain of 
the Kennet, Cunetio, ſtill called Cunnet by the 
country people, and that among the ancient 
Britons, the name of Cunedha is very famous, that 

they 
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they talk much of a great king of this name, it 
would tempt one to conjecture, this is the very 
man. This conjecture receives ſome ſtrength 
from what Mr. Baxter writes about Crunetio or 
Mariborough, which the river firſt viſits. He 
thinks it had its name from a famous king, 
who lived at Marlborough, called Kynyd Kynnu- 
dion, which we may engliſh, Cunedba of Marl- 
borough, which name is mentioned in the an- 
cient Briti/h genealogies before the grandfather 
of King Arthur, though we ſcarce imagine their 
genealogies can truly reach the founder we are 
thinking of. But Cyngetorrx, a king in Britain 
who fought Julius Ceſar, and Cunobelin, king of 
the iſland in Auguſtus's time, may be deſcendants 
of this man, at leaſt their names have ſome re- 
lation. And in Cæſar's Commentaries, B. G. 
VII. Conetodunus, a Gauliſh prince, is the ſame 
name. 


We may remember too, that Merlin, the ma- 
gician, who is ſaid to have made Stonehenge by 
his magic, is affirmed to have been buricd at 
AMarlboreugh. Mr. Camden recites it from Aex- 
ander Necham. Doubtleſs, Stonehenge, much 
more Abury, are incomparably older than 
Merlin's time. But the oldeft reports we can 
expect to have of theſe aſſairs, muſt be from 
the Welſh, the oldeſt Inhabitants left. And it 
is natural for them to aſſix old traditions vaſtly 

beyond 
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beyond their knowledge to the laſt famous per- 
ſons they have any account of, ſo that we may 
well judge ſome truths are generally latent in 
theſe old reports. It is likely our king Cuned ba 
lived at Marlborough, was buried in S:/bury, and 
was the founder of Abury, Andthe Archdruid, 
who with him was the projeQtor and executor 
of the ſtupendous work of the temple, was 
buried at Marlborough : for Marlborough is in 
ſight of that part of the temple which is the 
balpen, or ſnake's head, on Overton-h1ll, 


Strabo writes, that there is a tumulus of king 
Marſyas, where he was buried at the head of 
the river Marſyas. This ſeems to be an exact 
parallel caſe with ours, and that the river pre- 
ſerves the name of the king to this day, from 
whom it had its name. Pauſantas Bec writes, 
the tomb of Aſpbadicus is at the ſpring-head of 
the river Oedipodias. And Tj refias's ſepulchre is 
by the fountain Telphuſa: and the like of very 


many more, 


The perſon that projected the forming this 
vaſt body of earth, Si/bury Hill, had a head as 
well as hands, and not only well choſe his 
ground, but well contrived how to execute his 
purpoſe, He pitched upon the foot of the chalky 
hill, by the fountain of the Kennet, in the very 
meridian line of urn. The bottom of the hill 
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is natural earth, and beyond the verge of its cir- 
cumference at bottom, they dug the earth of 
the hill away to the level of the adjacent mea- 
dow, in order to furniſh materials for the arti- 
ficial part of the hill, leaving, as it were, an 
iſthmus, or neck of original land. Further, to 
render this artificial part more detached from the 
natural, they dug a deep trench on the land ſide, 
in the middle of the iſthmus, but left two 
bridges, as it were, or paſſages up to the hill. 
By this means the aſcent for the multitude 
employed was rendered more caſy, for the na- 


tural hill was a half-pauſe or reſting-place for 
them. 


The diameter of Silbury Hill at top is one hun- 
dred and five feet, the ſame as Stonehenge. At 
bottom its diameter is about five hundred feet. 
One hundred and ſeventy feet its perpendicular 
altitude. They that have feen the circumfe- 
rence of Stonehenge, will wonder that ſuch 
an area ſhould be carried up one hundred and 
ſeventy feet perpendicular; with a ſufficient 
baſe to ſupport it : and they that conſider the 
geometry of this barrow, will be equally pleaſed 
with the natural and eaſy proportion of it. But 
without actually ſeeing it, we can ſcarce have a 
full idea of it. The ſolid contents of it amount 
to thirteen million, five hundred and fifty- 


eight 
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eight thouſand, eight hundred and nine cubic 
feet. Some people have thought it would now * 


coſt twenty thouſand "—_— to make ſuch a 
hill. 


Some old people remember King Charles II, 
the Duke of York, and Duke of Monmouth, riding 
up it. The Roman way to Bath, (via Badonica) 
coming from Overton Hill to Rundaway, ſhould 
have paſſed directly through S:/bury Hill; where- 
fore they curved a little ſouthward to avoid it, 
and it runs cloſe by the iſthmus of the hill, 
then through the fields of Beckhampton. T his 
ſhews that Silbury Hill is ancienter than the 
Roman road. They have lately fenced out 
the Roman road (which they call the French- 
way) in the ploughed fields of Beckhampton ; 


but you ſee the continuation of it when it 
reaches the hook ground, 


It ſeems no difficult matter to point out the 
time of the year when this great prince dicd, 
who is here interred, viz. about the beginning 
of our preſent April, It may be gathered from 
this circumſtance : the country people have an 
anniverſary meeting on the top of Silbury Hill, 
on every Palm Sunday, when they make merry 
with cakes, figs, ſugar, and water fetch'd from 
the Swalloto-Hhead, or ſpring of the Kennet. This 
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ſpring was much more remarkable than at pre- 
ſent, guſhing out of the earth in a continued 
ſtream. They ſay it was ſpoiled by digging for 
a fox who earthed above, in ſome cranny 
thereabouts; this diſturbed the ſacred nymphs, 
in a poetical way of ſpeaking. 


It is obſerved of Rowlright (page 41) 
that there was a like anniverſary meeting 
at that place, which doubtleſs has been 
continued through all ages, and all ſucceſ- 
ſions of inhabitants, from the death of the 
Arch-Druid there buried. If we read the 
fifth Mueid of Pirgil, we ſhall there find the 
major part of it to be a deſcription of the very 
matters we are writing of. That great poet, 
who affectedly deſcribes all ancient cuſtoms, 
ſpeaks of his hero making a tumulus (or Barrow) 
for his father Anchiſes, and a temple and facred 
grove, providing prieſts and officers neceflary 
for that purpoſe : celebrating the anniverſary 
remembrance of his deceaſed parent with great 
- magnificence, with ſacrifices, feaſting, games, 
ſports and exerciſes, and diſtributing rewards 
to the victors. So the faine poet in Georg. z. 


Et vir: adi i in campo templum de marmore ponam, r. 


Theſe hands a fane of Parian ſtone ſhall build, 
Where Mincio's ſtream bedews the verdant 
field ; 
And 
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And ſpreading wide his ling'ring waters, feeds 
Around his winding ſhores the tender reeds ; 
In the mid dome fhall Cæſars form divine 
Superior ſtand the godhead of the ſhrine. 
For him, myſelf to grace the ſolemn feaſt, 
Chief of the /ports, in Tyrian purple dreſt, 
Will laſh an hundred cars, like chiefs of yore, 
By four-yok'd horſes whirl'd along the ſhore, 
All Greece ſhall leave her ſeats of ancient fame, 
To try on Roman ground, th' Heroic game; 
With manly arm the weighty gauntlet wield, 
Or lightly ſkim with winged feet the field : 
While I, my brows with olive-chaplet bound 
The meed of each victorious toil propound. 
WARTO. 


r 
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The TEMPLE of ROWLRIGHT. 


OWLRIGHT, a work which has been 
often taken notice of in print, lies in the 
north-weſt part of Oxford/hire, upon high 
ground, where the counties of Oxford, Warwick, 
and G/eceſter meet. It is near the town of Chip- 
ping-Nerton*, Two rivers rife here that run with 
quite contrary directions; the Evenlode towards 
the ſouth part of the kingdom, which joining 
the Ji below Moadſtoct, vilits the great luminary 
of Britain, Oxford, and then meets the Thames 
at Dorcheſter, the ancient Eprſcopal ſee of the 
Alercian kingdom. The other river, Stour, runs 
from Rotolright directly north, to meet the Avon 
at Stratford, thence to the Severn ſea. So that 
Rcclright muſt needs ſtand on very high ground, 
and to thoſe that attentively conſider the place 
itſelf, it appears to be a large coped hill on the 
ſummit of an open down, and the temple, to- 
gether with the Archdruid's barrow hard by, 
ſtand on the very tip of it, having a deſcent 
every way thence, and an extenſive proſpect, 
eſpecially into Gleceſterſhire and Warwickſhire. 
The country hereabouts was originally an open, 
barren heath; and underneath, a quarry of a 


It ſtands three miles from Chipping-Norton, and about 
co furlongs from the turnpike-houſe on the road from 
Gord to Birmingham. | 
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kind of rag-ſtone. At preſent, near here, are 
ſome incloſures which have been ploughed up. 
The major part of our antiquity remains, tho? 
many of the ſtones have been carried away 
within memory, to make bridges, houſes, &c. 


It is an open temple of a circular form, made 
of rough and unhewn ſtones ſet upright in the 
ground. It ſtands in a corner of the hedge of 
an incloſure, near the northern ſummit of the 
hill; “ a great monument of antiquity,” ſays 
Mr. Camden, “a number of vaſtly great ſtones 
placed in a circular figure. They are of un- 
* equal height and ſhape, very much ragged, 
& ;3mpaired and decayed by time.” Indeed, as 
from hence we mult form ſome judgment of 
their age, we may pronounce them not infe- 
rior to any in that reſpect; they being corroded 
like worm-eaten wood by the harſh jaws of 
time, and that much more than Stonehenge, 
which is no mean argument of its being the 
work of the Druids, 


The circle of this temple is thirty-five yards 
in diameter, the ſame as the outer circle of 
Stonehenge. Itis compoſed of ſtones of various 
ſhapes and dimenſions, ſet about a foot one 
from the other They are flattiſn and about 
ſixteen inches thick, Originally there ſeems to 

have 
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OW LRIGHT, a work which has been 
often taken notice of in print, lies in the 
north-weſt part of Oxford/hire, upon high 
ground, where the counties of Oxford, Warwick, 
and Gloceſter meet. It is near the town of Chip- 
ping-Nerton*, Two rivers riſe here that run with 


quite contrary directions; the Evenlode towards 
the ſouth part of the kingdom, which joining 


the /i below Woeodſtech, vilits the great luminary 
of Britain, Oxford, and then meets the Thames 
at Dorcheſter, the ancient Eprſcopal ſee of the 
Arian kingdom. The other river, Stour, runs 
from Rotolright directly north, to meet the Avon 
at Stratford, thence to the Severn ſea. So that 
Rcxwlright muſt needs ſtand on very high ground, 
and to thoſe that attentively conſider the place 
itſelf, it appears to be a large coped hill on the 
ſummit of an open down, and the temple, to- 
gether with the Archdruid's barrow hard by, 
ſtand on the very tip of it, having a deſcent 
every way thence, and an extenſive proſpect, 
eſpecially into Gleceſterſhire and Warwickſtire. 
> The country hereabouts was originally an open, 
barren heath; and underneath, a quarry of a 


It ſtands three miles from Chipping-Norton, and about 
wo furlongs from the turnpike-houſe on che road from 
Herd to Birmingham. 
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kind of rag-ſtone. At preſent, near here, are 
ſome incloſures which have been ploughed up. 
The major part of our antiquity remains, tho? 
many of the ſtones have been carried away 
within memory, to make bridges, houſes, &c. 


It is an open temple of a circular form, made 
of rough and unhewn ſtones ſet upright in the 
ground. It ſtands in a corner of the hedge of 
an incloſure, near the northern ſummit of the 
hill; “a great monument of antiquity,” ſays 
Mr. Camden, „a number of vaſtly great ſtones 
placed in a circular figure. They are of un- 
** equal height and ſhape, very much ragged, 
& impaired and decayed by time.” Indeed, as 
from hence we muſt form ſome judgment of 
their age, we may pronounce them not infe- 
rior to any in that reſpect; they being corroded 
like worm- eaten wood by the harſh jaws of 
time, and that much more than Stonehenge, 
which is no mean argument of its being the 
work of the Druids. 


The circle of this temple is thirty-five yards 
in diameter, the ſame as the outer circle of 
Stonehenge. It is compoſed of ſtones of various 
ſhapes and dimenſions, ſet about a foot one 
from the other They are flattiſh and about 
ſixteen inches thick, Originally there ſeems to 

have 
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have been ſixty in number, at preſent there are 
twenty-two ſtanding, few exceeding four feet 
in height, but one in the very north point much 
higher than the reſt, being ſeven feet high and 
three and a haif broad. There was an entrance 


to it from the north-caſt, as is the caſe at Stone- 
benge. 


There are many barrows all around the 
temple, according to the conſtant practice in 
theſe places. To the north-caſt is a great tumu- 
lus or barrow of a long form, which is ſuppoſed 
to have been of an Archdruid. Between it and 
the temple, is a huge ſtone ſtanding upright, 
called the King ſtane. It is nine feet high and 
fix broad. The barrow, which has had much 
dug away from it, is now above ſixty feet in 
length, twenty in breadth, and flattiſh on 
the top. 


It 1s hard to ſay whether there were more 
ſtones ſtanding originally about this barrow, or 
that this belonged to ſome part of the admini- 


ſtration of religious oflices in the temple, as a 
ſingle ſtone, 


Thore is another barrow, of a circular ſhape, be- 
low the road to the left hand, on the fide of the 
hill. Under it is a ſpring- head running eaſtward 
to Ling Compton, This barrow has had ſtone- 

| work 


work at the eaſt end of it. Upon the ſame heath 
eaſtward, in the way to Banbury, are many bar- 
rows of different ſhapes, within fight of Rowl- 
right, particularly near a place called Chapel on 
the heath, is a large flat and circular tumulus, 


(a Druid's barrow) and a ſmall circular one a 
little way off it. 


Not far from the Druids barrow is a {ſquare 
work, called the Druid's court or houſe. Such 
is ſeen near Stonehenge and Abzry, It is a place 
one hundred and ſeventy feet ſquare, double 
ditched, The earth of the ditches is thrown 
inward between the ditches, ſo as to raiſe a 
terrace, going quite round, The ditches are too 
inconſiderable to be made for defence. Within 
are ſeemingly remains of ſtone walls. It is with- 
in ſight of the temple, and has a fine proſpect all 
around, being ſeated on the higheſt part of the 
ridge. A little further is a {mall round barrow, 
with ſtone- work at the eaſt end, like that before 
ſpoken of near Rowlright; a dry ſtone wall or 
fence running quite over it acroſs the heath. 


Returning nearer to the temple we ſee, three 
hundred paces directly eaſt from it in the next 
field, a remarkable monument much taken no- 
tice of; it is what the old Britons call a X- 
vaen, or ſtone cheſt; I mean the Velſl, the 
deſcendants of thoſe invaders from the con- 


tinent, 
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tinent, Belge, Gault and Cimbrians, who drove 
away the aboriginal inhabitants, that made 


the works we are treating of, ſtill northward. , 


Hence they gave them theſe names from ap- 
pearances; as Rowlright, or Rowldrich, the 
wheel or circle of the Druids ; as Stonehenge they 
called Choir Gaur, the Grant's dance; as our 
Saxon anceſtors called it Stonehenge, the hanging 
ſtones or Nlone-gallows, Every ſucceſſion of inha- 
bitants being ſtill further removed from a true 
notion and knowledge of the things. 


This Kiſt-vaen we are ſpeaking of, is com- 
poſed of fix ſtones, one broader for the back 
part, two and two narrower for the ſides, ſet 
ſquare to the former“; and, above all as a 
cover, a ſtill larger f. The opening is full weſt 
to the temple. It ſtands on a round /umulus, 
and has a fine proſpect ſouth-weſtward down the 
valley, where the head of the river Erenlade runs. 
Without doubt, this was mercly monumental, 
erected over the grave of ſome great perſon 
there buried; moſt probably, the king of the 
country when this temple was built. And if 
there was any uſe of the building, it might 
poſſibly be accommodated to ſome anniverſary 


* Theſe ſtones are between eight and nine feet in 
height. . | 
+ This one is 25 feet in circumference, 
comme» 


een 


commemoration of the deceaſed, by feaſts, 
games, exerciſes, or the like, as we read in the 
claſſic poets, who deſcribe cuſtoms ancienter 
than their own times, 5 | 


Near the arch-druid's barrow, by that called 
the king /tone, is a ſquare plat, oblong, formed 
on the turf. Here, on a certain day of the 
year, the young men and maidens cuſtomarily 
meet, and make merry with cakes and ale, 
as on S:{bury-hill, already deſcribed. And this 
ſeems alſo to be the remain of the very ancient 
feſtival here celebrated, in memory of the in- 
terred, for whom the long barrow and temple 


were made. This was the ſepulchre of che 
arch-druid founder. A —_ 


Mr. Camden writes further concerning this 
antiquity that ** the country people have a fand 
ce tradition, that they were once men, turned 
into ſtones. The higheſt of all, which lies 
* out of the ring, they call the {:ng. Five 
larger ſtones, which are at forne diſtance 
from the circle, ſet clote together, they 
pretend were knights, the ring were com- 
* mon ſoldiers,” This ſtory the country peo- 
ple for ſome miles round are very fond of, and 
take it very ill if any one doubts of it; nay, 

they are in danger of being ſtoned for their 
G unbelief. 
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unbelief. They have likewiſe rhymes and 
ſayings relating thereto. Such like reports are 
to be met with in other like works, our Druid 
temples. They favour of the moſt ancient 
and heroic times. Like Perſeus, turning men 
into ſtones ; like Cadmus, producing men from 
ſerpents teeth; like Deucalion, by throwing 
ſtones over his head, and ſuch like. 


It may reaſonably be affirmed, that this tem- 
ple of Rowlright was built here, on account of 
the long barrow. Very often, in ancient times, 
temples owe their foundation to ſepulchres, as 
well as now. Clemens Alexandr1,.us, and Euſe- 
bius, both allow it; and it is largely treatcd of 
in Schedizs, and other authors, It is a common 
thing amongſt theſe works of our Druids, and 
an argument that this is a work of theirs. 
2 obſervations may be made therefrom. 

That it proceeded from a ſtrong notion in 
dee of a future ſtate, and that in reſpect 
of their bodies as well as ſouls; for the temples 
are thought prophylactic, and have a power of 
protecting and preſerving the remains of the 
dead, 2. That it was the occafion of conſc- 
crating and idolizing of dead heroes, the firſt 
ſpecies of idolatry; for they by degrees ad- 
vanced them into thoſe deities of which theſe 
figures were ſymbols, * 


Tt 
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It is not worth while to examine the notion 
of this antiquity belonging to Rollo the Dane, 
and the like. It is confuted in the annotations 
to Camden's Britannia, and in Selden's notes on 


Draytor'”s Polyolb1on, page 224. 


And this may ſuffice for what may be ſaid 
npon this curious and ancient monument, the 
moſt common of the Druid temples, a plain 
circle; of which there are innumerable all 
over the Britannick ifles; being the original 
form of all temples, till the Moſaick tabernacle, 


This monument was ſtanding in ſtatu quo, 
March 18, 1778. 
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FT © Antiquities deſcribed in the forego- 
ing Pages are ſeleted as the moſt re- 
markable of thcir kind in this kingdom. Stone- 
henge is univerſally allowed to be the wonder 
of the ifle—Abvry, though leſs perfect, is a ſtill 


greater work, and much more extenſive delign. 


And Rowlright claims the next place for its re- 


mote antiquity, and the ſingular oddneſs of its 
appearance. 


The inferior monuments of the Druids are 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Carn, Carnedd, 
and Cromlech, By the word Carn, which figni- 
fies a rock, the Britons ſimply implied one 
large broad ſtone as a covering for a grave; by 
a Carnedd, a heap of ſtones thrown rudely to- 
gether to commemorate an event; and by a 
Cromlech, a huge broad flat ſtone raiſed high on 
other ſtones, where the ancient Britons, like 
the Hebrews, made ſacrifices or paid religious 
adorations “. 


* Sec Cradock's account of North Wales, page 130. 
Theſe 
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Theſe ſtructures are frequent in all parts of 
the kingdom; but as none of them are very re- 
markable, compared with the greater works 
precedently deſcribed, we have paſſed them 
over in ſilence. 


We have no hiſtory to determine at what 
time, or on what occaſion Stonehenge was 
eredted. Stukely imagines it was begun a 
few years after the invaſion of Egypt by 
Cambyſes, which was ſet on foot about 
five centuries before the birth of Chriſt. But 
this, notwithſtanding that author's great know- 
| ledge in matters of antiquity, is 4 very ex- 
travagant conjecture, and one might as cafily 
aſcertain the day and hour in which the foun- 
dation-ſtone of the tower at London was laid, 
as the age wherein Stonehenge or Abury were 
erected by the Druids. 


The chief reſidence or ſeat of the Druids 
was Mona, or the iſle of Angleſea, where their 
ſeminaries of learning were eſtabliſhed, and 
where (in after times) the aſſemblies of the 
nation were held. In this remote corner they 
flouriſhed till. about the year 60. B. C. when 
Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman governor in 


Britain, 
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Britain, finding that the iland afforded ſh.lter 
to deſerters and enemies of the Romans, in- 
vaded it with a powerful army, and gaining 
a complete victory over the Pritons, he, in de- 
te ſtat ion of their barbarous ſacrifices , cut down 
their groves, demoliſhed their altars, and hre 
the prieſts upon their own fires, or put theui to 
the ſword. ; 


The firſt power that ever attempted the in- 
vaſion of Great-Britain, was Divitiac us, king 
of a pcople in Germany called the ueſſones. 
He about ſeventy ycars before Chriſt. entered 
the iſland at the head of a large body of trocps, 
compoſed of his own ſubjects and other Ger- 
man nations, and in a ſhort time reduced great 
part of it into his obedience. The ſcene of 
his conqueſts lay chiefly in Berkſhire and Ox- 
fordſhire, where he placed the Bibroci and At- 
trebates, as he did the Belge in Wiltſhire, 
Hampſhire, and Somerſetſhire. The large ditch 
which was thrown up about this time acrcſs 
Wiltſhire as a boundary to the Beigic king- 
dom, remains to chis day, and is called by 
the inhabitants, Wanſdike, or Wanſditch. 
This ditch is ſtill in many places ſixteen feet 
deep; the valium placed on the iouth-{:de, 


* See the maxims ol the Draids, page 25. 
Ir 
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It extends from Bath to Great-Bedwin, on the 
borders ot [Tampſhire, and is quite perfect on 


the Marlborough dowus for ſeven or eight miles 
together. 


Tw-nty-*ve years after this, that is, forty- 
five years betore the Chriſtian æra, „Britain 
«- was firſt invaded by the Romans under Julius 
* Czlar, afterwards by Claudius, and at length 
became a proviace under the Roman empire; 
it was governed by lieutenants or deputics, 
& {ent from Rome, as Ireland is now by de- 
e puties from England: and continued thus 
* under the Romans for upwards of four 
hundred years; till that empire being in- 
c yaded by the Goths and Vandals, the Ro- 
ce mans were forced, not only to recall their 
* own armies, but alſo to draw from hence the 
ce braveſt of the Britons, for their aſſiſtance 
ce againſt thoſe barbarians. 


& The country being left in a defenceleſs ſtate, 
« was invaded by the Scots, who were ſo rapa- 
& cious that the Britons ſent over a miſerable - 
« application for relief to Ætius the Roman 
* general, who by ſeveral famous ſucceſſes, 
* for a time had repelled the violence of the 
„ Gothick arms, but receiving no hopes of 
any ſuccours from that general, the South 

“ Britons 
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« Britons invited over the Saxons, who no 
* ſooner delivered them from their ancient 
e foes, the Pits and Scots, than they ſtrength- 
« enced their own numbers, turned their arms 
« againſt the natives, and conquered them, 
« ſome few excepted, who ſecured themſelves 
« in the mountains of Wales; whence their 
* deſcendants have always been diſtinguiſhed 
* by the title of Aucient Britons *. 


The Welſh, among other things, ſtill retain 
the language of their anceſtors, which 1s the 
ancient Celtic, the ſame that was once ſpoken, 
not only throughout Britain, but in all parts of 
Europe. A ſpecimen of it follows; but it muſt 
be obſcrved, it is not pure Britiſh, the original 
Yanguage having been ſplit into a variety of 
dialects, by an intermixture of this people with 
other nations. 


SPECIMEN of the BRITISH LANGUAGE. 


Daniel, chap. vi. ver. 16, 


16, Yna yr archodd y brenin a hwy a ddy- 
gaſant Daniel, ac a'i bwriaſant i ffau y Hewod : 
yna y brenin a lefarodd, ac a ddywedodd 
wrth Ddaniel, Dy Dduw, yr hun yr ydwydt, 
vn ci waſanacthu yn waſtad, efe a'th achub di. 


* Crad. p-. 112, 
17. A 
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17. A dygwyd carreg, ac a'i goſodwyd ar 


enaw y ffau, ar brenin a'i ſeliodd hi 31 ſel ei 
hun, ac & ſel ei dywyſogion, fel na newidid yr 
ewyllys am Ddaniel. 


18. Yaa vr aeth y brenin i' wlys, ac a fu y 
noſon honno eb fwyd; ac ni adawodd ddwyn 
difyrrwch 61 flaen, ei gwſg hefyd a giliodd 
oddiwrtho, 


19. Yna y cododd y brenin yn foreu 1awn, 
ar y wawr ddydd, ac a acth ar frys at ffau y 
lewot : 


20. A phan niſſaodd efe at y ffau efe a le- 
fodd ar Ddaniel à llais triſt. Llefarodd y bre- 
nin, a dywededd wrth Ddaniel, Daniel, gwa- 
ſanaeth-wr y Duw byw, a all dy Dduw di, yr 
hwn yr wyt yn ei waſanacthu yn oeſtad, dy 
gadw di rlr ag y lewod ? 


21. Yna y dywedodd Daniel wrth y n, 
O frenin, bydd fyw byth. 


22, Fy Duw a anfonodd ei Angel, ac a ga- 
uodd ſafnau y lewod, fel na wnacthant im' 
niwed : 0 herwydd puredd a gaed ynof ger ei 
froa ef; a hefyd ni v cnacthym. niwed o th flacn 
dichcu, frenin. 


H 23. Ya 
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23. Yna y brenin fu dda iawn ganddo, o'i 
achos ef, ac a archodd gyfodi Daniel allan o'r 
ffau. Yna y codwyd Daniel o'r ffau, ac ni 
chaed niwed arno, o herwydd credu a honaw 
yn ei Dduw. 


ROMAN 
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ROMAN REMAINS. 


O the antiquities of the Britons, the firſt 
inhabitants of this iſland, ſucceed thoſe 
of the Romans, the firſt entire conquerors of it. 
Theſe conſiſt of veſtiges of cities, walls, gates; 
military roads leading from one ſtation to an- 
other : camps and fortifications ; pavements, 
inſcriptions and coins, an innumerable quantity 
of which are daily diſcovered. The firſt author 
of note that treats of theſe remains, is Leland, 
who wrote about two hundred and thirty years 
ago *, with whoſe account of the ancient city 
of Bath, called by the Romans Aque Solis, on 
account of its hot baths, we ſhall begin this 
ſecond part of our work, 


® This Leland was Antiquary and Librarian to King 
Henry VIII, by whom he was commiſſioned to ſearch the 
libraries of all the colleges, cathedrals, monaſteries, &c. 
throughout his dominions, for manuſcripts and ancient 
records. He accordingly undertook a journey through the 
kingdom, and made great collections relating to the anti- 
quities of different places; but he did not live to digeſt his 
materials, His Itinerary was firſt publiſhed from the 
original M. S. by Mr. Hearne, of Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
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DESCRIPTION of BATH, 
ADPUAE SOLTS 


As it flood in 15432. 


HE cite“ of Bath is ſette both yn a frute- 
ful and pleaſant bottom, the which is 
environid on every ſide with great hilles, out 
of which cum many ſpringes of pure water that 
be conveyed by dyvers wayes to ſerve the cite. 
Inſomuch that leade beyng made there at hand, 
many houles in the toune have pipes of leade 
to convey water from place to place, 


There be four gates yn the toune by the 
names of eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth +, 


The toune walle within the toune is of no 
great height to the eſt ; but without, it is from 
the foundation of a reaſonable height, and it 


ſtandith almoſt alle, Tg but a peace about 
Gaſcoyne's tower. 


In the walles at this tyme be no towers ſav. 
ing over the toune gate. 


* 


» Leland's Itinerary, vol. II. fol. 35. 
f Only the eaſt gate is now ſanding. 
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One Gaſcoyne, an inhabitante of the toune, 
in the memorie of people living, made a little 
peace of the walle that was in decay, as a fine 
for a faught he had committed in the cite, 
whereof one part as at a corner riſith higher 
than the reſidew of the walle, whereby it is 
communely caullid Gaſcoyze Tower“. 


There be dyvers notable antiquitees engravid 
in ſtone that yet be ſene yn the walles of Bath 
betwixt the ſouth- gate and the weſt- gate, and 
agayn betwixt the weſt-gate and the north- 


gate. 


The firſt was an antique hed of a man made 


alle flat and having great lokkes of here as I 
have in a coine of C. Antius. 


The ſecunde that I did ſe bytwene the ſouth 
and the north-gate was an image, as I tooke 
it, of Hercules: for he held yn eche hand a 
ſerpent. 


Then I ſaw the image of a foote man bran- 
fiſhing his ſworde, and bearing out his ſhield. 


Then I faw a braunch with leves foldid and 
wrethin into circles. 


* This tower ſtood at the north-weſt corner of the 
Borough-walls, near the houſe of the late Brau Naſh 


Then 
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Then I ſaw two nakid images lying along, 
the one imbracing the other, 


Then I ſaw two antique heddes with here as 
rufelid yn lokkes. 


Then I ſaw a greyhound as renning, and at 
the taile of hym was a ſtone engravid with 
great Roman letters, but I could picke no ſen - 
tence out of it, | 


Then I ſaw another inſcription, but the 
wether hath except a few letters clere dee 


faced it. 


Then I ſaw toward the weſt-gate an image of 
2 man einbracid with two ſerpentes. I took it 
for Laccoon. 


Betwixt the weſt and the north-gate I ſaw 
two inſcriptions, of the which ſum wordes were 
evident to the reader, the refidew clene defacid, 


Then I ſaw the image of a nakid man. 


Then I ſaw a ſtone having cupids and foe 
age. 


Then I ſaw a table having at eche end an 
image vivid and floriſhid above and beneth. 
| In 
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In this table was an inſcription of a tumbe or 
burial, wherin I faw playnly theſe wordes: 
©1x1t annos xxx. This inſcription was meately 
hole but very contractedly written, as letters 
for hole wordes, and two or three letters cons 
veyid in one. 


Then I ſaw two images, wherof one was of 
a nakid man graſping a ſerpent in eche hand, 
as I tooke it; and this image was not far from 
the north-gate 5. 


* Moſt of theſe images and inſcriptions have been long 
fince deſtroyed, the walls in which they were fixed hav- 
ing been taken down to make room for the new buildings. 
Many antiquities of the ſame kind have ſince been diſ- 
covered in the city and neighbourhood. The molt con- 
ſpicuous that are preſerved, are thoſe two ſet up in the 
eaſtern wall of the cathedral. One of them ſeems to 
have been the top of a monumental ſtone over ſome 
eommon horſeman. The other is inſcribed as follows. 


IVLIVS. VITA 
LIS. FABRICIES 
18. LEG. XX. vv. 
STIPENDIOR 

VM. IX. ANNOR. xx. 
IX. NATIONE. BE 
LGA. EX. COLLEGIO 
FABRICE. ELATV 

8. H. 8. E. 


The monument of one Julius Vitalis, a ſlipendiary of the 
twentieth legion, buried at the charge of the College or 
ſociety of the Fabrica. y 


Such 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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Such antiquitees as were in the walles from 
the north-gate to the eſt, and from the eſt- 
gate to the ſouth, have been defacid by the 


building of the monaſtery, and making new 
walles, 


I much doubt wither theſe antique workes 
were ſette in the tyme of the Roman's dominion 
in Britayne in the walles of Bath, as they ſtand 
now: or wither they were gatherid of old 
ruines there, and fins ſet up in the walles ree- 
diſied in teſtimonie of the antiquite of the 
tounc. 


There be two ſpringes of whote water in the 
welt ſouth-weſt part of the toune. Wherof 
the bigger is called the Cree Bathe, bycauſe it 
hath a croſs erectid in the midle of it. This 
bathe is much frequentid of pcople diſeaſid 
with lepre, pokkes, ſcabbes and great aches, 
and is tcmperate and pleaſant, having 11 or 


12 arches of ſtone in the fides for men to ſtonde 
under yn tyme of rayne. 


Many be holp by this bathe from ſcabbes 
and achcs, 


The other bathe is a 2 hunderith foote oft, 
and is leſle in cumpace withyn the walie than 
the other, having but 7 arches in the walle. 

"This 
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This is caullid the Hote Bathe ; for at cum- 
ming into it men thinke that it wold ſcald the 
fleſch at the firſt, but after that the fleſh ys 
warmid it is more tolerable and pleaſant, 


Both theſe Bathes be in the midle of a litle 
ſtreat and joine to St. John's Heoſpitale : ſo that 
it may be thought that Reginalde, Biſhop of Bath 
made this hoſpitale nere theſe 2 commune 
bathes to ſocour poore people reſorting to them. 


The g's bathe is very faire and large, ſtand- 
ing almoſt in the midle of the toune, and at 
the weſt-end of the cathedrale chirch. 


The area that this bathe is yn is cumpaſſid 
with a high ſtone walle. 


The brimmes of this bathe have a litle walle 
cumpaſing them, and in this walle be a 32 
arches for men and women to ſtand ſeperately 
yn. To this bathe do gentilmen reſort. 


There goith a ſluſe out of this bathe, and 
ſervid in tymes paſt with water deriyid out of 
it 2 places in Bath priorie uſid for bathes : els 
voide; for in them be no ſpringes “. 


Several magnificent Roman bachs and ſudatories, 
with teſſellated floors were diſcovered in 1753, in re- 
moving the ruins of the old priory» | 

I The 
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The colour of the water of the bathes is as 
it were a depe blew ſe water, and rekith like a 
ſething potte continually, having ſumwhat a 
ſulphureus and ſumwhat unpleaſant ſavor. 


The water that rennith from the 2 ſmaul 
bathes goith by a dike into Avon by weſt by- 
nethe the bridge. 


The water that goith from the Kinge's bathe 
turnith a mylle, and after goith into Avon 
Above Bath bridge. 


In alle the 3 bathes a man may evidently 
ſe how the water bubclith up from the 
ſpringes *, 


There be withyn the walles of Bath 7 pa- 
roche chirchis, of the which the tourrid ſteple 
of the paroche chirch at the north-gate ſemith 


to be auncient. 


There is a paroche chirch and a ſuburbe 
without the north-gate, 


* The fable of king Bladud and his pigs, to whom the 
diſcovery of theſe hot waters is vulgarly attributed, is 
equally ridiculous as that of his anceſtor Brutus the Tro- 
jan, which Hollingſhed calls an idle, ill-invented ſtory, 
trumped up by monkiſh writers, in emulation to the Ro- 
mans, whom Virgil in his neid had ſo elegantly flat- 
tered with the ſuppoſition of their being deſcended from 
the Trojans. Thar 


” 
— 
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There is an hoſpitale of St. John hard by the 
CroſſeBathe of the foundation of Reginalde, biſhop 
of Bath. 


The toune hath of a long tyme fins bene 
continually mayntainid by making of clothe, 


There were of late 3 clothiers at one tyme, 
thus namid, Style, Kent and Chapman, by whom 
the toune of Bath then floriſhid. Sins the 
death of them it hath ſumwhat decayed. 


It apperith inthe booke of the antiquitees of 
the late monaſterie of Bath, that king Ojr:c, in 
the year of our Lord 676, Theodore then be- 
yng arche-biſhop of Cantwarbyri, did erect a 
monaſterie of nuanes at Bath, and Bertane was 


the firſt abbatiſſe therof. 


It apperith by a charte that one Fthelmed, a 
great man, gave, by the leave of king Adeldrede, 
in Thesdore the arche-biſhop of Cantzwarbyris 
tyme, landes to one Berguid abbatifle of Bath, 
and to one Foulebiye. 


The booke of the antiquite of the abbay of 
Bath makith no great mention of any great 
notable doing of C/, king of the Mercians at 
Bath, 


1 2 | The 
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The prior of Bath told me, that after the 
nunnes tyme there were ſecular chanons in St. 
Peter's chirch at Bath : paradventure Ofa, king 
of Merches ſet them there. For I have redde 
that Ofa did a notable act at St. Peter's in 
Bath, or elf the chanons came yn after that 
the Danes had racid the nunry there. 


Edgar was a great doer and benefactor to St. 
Peter's, in whoſe tyme monkes were yn Bath 
and ſins, except Alfarus, earl of Merch, that 
was a ſcurge of monkes, expellid them for a 
tyme. 


John, a phiſitian, born at Tours yn France, 
and made biſhop of Welles, did obteine of 
Henry the firſt to ſetle his ſe at Bath; and fo 
he had the abbay landes given unto hym, and 
then he made a monk prior there, deviding 
the old poſſeſſions of the monaſterie with hym, 


This 7-hn pullid down the old chirch of St, 
Peter and erectid a new, much fairer, and was 
buried in the midle of the preſbyteri therof, 
whoſe image I ſaw lying there a nine years 
ſins, at the which tyme alle the chirch that he 
made lay to waſte, and was unrofid, and wedes 
grew about this John of Tours ſepulchre, 


This Jahn of Tours erectid a palace at Bath in 
the ſouth-weſt fide of the monaſterie of St. 
Pe ſer's, 
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Peter's, one gret ſquare tower of it with other 
ruines yet appere. 


I ſaw at the ſame tyme a fair great marble 
tumbe there of a biſhop of Bath, out of the 
which they ſayid that oyle did diſtille : and 
likely; for his body was enbaumid plenti- 
fully. 


There were divers other biſhops buried 
there. 


Oliver King, biſhop of Bath, began of late 
dayes a right goodly new chirch at the weſt 
end of the old chirch of St. Peter, and finiſhid 
a great peace of it, The reſidew of it was fins 
made by the priors of Bath : and eſpecially by 
Gibbes the laſt prior there, that ſpent a great 
ſumme of mony on that fabrike, 


Oliver King let almoſt alle the old chirch of 
St. Peter's to go to ruine. The walles yet ſtand. 


King Edgar was crounid with much joy and 
honor at St. Peter's in Bath; whereapon he 
bare a gret zeale to the toune, and gave very 
gret frauncheſis and privileges unto it. 


In knowlege wherof they pray in alle their 
ceremonies for the ſoule of king Edgar, 


And 
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And at Whitſunday-tyde, at the which tyme 
men fay that king Edgar was crounid, there is 
a king electid at Bath every yere of the touncs 
men, in the joyfulle remembraunce of king 
Eagar, and the privileges gyven to the toune 
by hym, 


This king is feſtid and his adherentes by the 
richeſt menne of the toune“. 


Tempus edax rerum. 


KEN. 
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RICONTUM ftands* upon a little brook, 

called the Ine, which thence encompaſſing 
the walls of Hereford, falls into the Wye. 
Two great Roman ways here croſs each other: 
one, called the port-way, comes from Bullzum, 
now Buelt in Radnorſhire; paſſing eaſtward 
by Kencheſter, through Stretton, over the river 
Lug to Stretton-Grantham upon the Frome, 
it goes to Worceſter : the other road comes 
from the ſouth, and Abergavenny, Gobannum, 
by Old-Town, formerly Bleſczum ; ſo by Dowre, 
acroſs the Golden Vale, and Archenfield to the 
river Wye, which it paſſes at Eaton, where is 
a Roman camp for ſecurity, and a bridge for the 
convenience of the paſſage : thence it goes to 
Kencheſter, ſo northwards by Stretford. This 
Archenfield ſeems to retain the name of Ar:- 
conium. Nothing remains of the ſplendor of 
Ariconium, but a piece of a temple, probably, 
with a niche which is five feet high, and 
three broad within, built of Roman brick, 
ſtone, and indiſſoluble mortar. There are many 
large foundations near it. A very fine Mo- 


he Stukely's Itin. Cur, vol. I. P» 69. 
ſais 
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ſaic floor a few years ago was found en- 
tire, but was ſoon torn to pieces by the igno- 
rant vulgar. Mr. Aubrey, in his manuſcript 
notes, ſays, anno 1670, old Roman buildings 
of brick were diſcovered under ground, on 
which oaks grew : the bricks were of two ſorts ; 
ſome equilaterally ſquare, ſeven or eight inches, 
and one inch thick; ſome two feet ſquare, 
and three inches thick. A bath was here tound 
by Sir Jobn Heftyns, about ſeven feet ſquare, the 
k pipes of lead entire. Thoſe of brick were a foot 
| long, and three inches ſquare, let artificially 
1 one into another; over theſe was ſeemingly a 
| pavement. This is an excellent invention for 
| heating a room, and might well be introduced 
among us in winter time. In another place is 
f a hollow, where burnt wheat has been taken 
1 up: ſome time fince colonel Daniſey ſent a 
little box full of it to the Antiquarian Socicty. 
All around the city you may eafily trace the 
walls: ſome ſtones being left every where, 
though overgrown by hedges and timber trees. 
The ground of the city is higher than the level 
of the circumjacent country. There appears 
no ſign of a fofs or ditch around it. The fite 

of the place is a gentle eminence of a ſquarith 

form; the earth black and rich, overgrown | 
with brambles and oak trecs, full of ſtones, 

foundations, and cavities, where they have 
been 
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been digging. Many coins and the like have 
been found “. 


This city is overlooked and ſheltered towards 
the north with a prodigious mountain of ſteep 
aſcent, crowned at the top with a vaſt camp, 
which ingirdles its whole ſummit with works 
altogether inacceſſible: it is called CRE DOx- 
Birr, ſeemingly Briti/h. From the top of it 
you are preſented with a moſt glorious and ex- 
tenſive proſpect, as far as St. Michael's mount, 
in Monmouth/hire, bipartite at top, and of eſpe- 
cial fame and reſort among the zealots of the 
Roman Creed, who think this holy hill was 
ſent hither by St. Patrick out of Ireland, and 
has wonderful efficacy in ſeveral caſes. On the 
other hand, you ſee the vaſt black mountain 
ſeparating Breckneck/hire from this county: the 
city Ariconium underneath appears like a little 
copſe. On the other fide of the Wye, you ſee 
DinDER-HiILL, whereon is a Roman camp: and 
upon the river Lug are SuTTox-WALLs, another 
vaſt Roman camp upon a hill overtopping a beau- 
tiful vale, the royal manſion of the moſt po- 
tent king Ofa, but moſt notorious for the ex- 
ecrable murder of young king Ethelbert, allured 


* The ſmall remains of this once famous city have un- 
dergone little alteration ſince the time that Stukely vi- 


ſited it, which was in 1721, . 
K thither 
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thither under pretext of courting his daughter, 
and buricd in the adjacent church of Marden, 
ſituated in a marſh by the river fide: hence his 
body was afterwards conveyed to Hereford and 


enſhrined ; but the particular place is not to 
be found ®, 


The deſtruction of Aricomum, which is ge- 
neraily imputed to an earthquake, is finely 
deſcribed by Philips in his poem called Cyder. 
As it is not altogether foreign to our purpoſe, 
we ſhall venture to introduce it. 


In elder days ere yet the Roman bands 

Victor ious, this our other world ſubdu'd, 

A ſpacious city ſtood, with firmeſt walls 
Sure mounded, and with num'rous turrets 

crown'd, | 

Aerial ſpires and citadels, the ſeat 
Of kings and heroes reſolute in war, 
Fam'd Ar1conivm ; uncontrol'd and free, 
Till all-fubduing Latian arms prevail'd. 
Then alſo, tho? to foreign yoke ſubmils, 
She undemoliſh'd ſtood, and ev'n till now 
Perhaps had ftood, of ancient Britiſh art, 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir'd 
Than what from Attic or Etruſcan hands 
Aroſe; had not the heav'nly pow'rs averſe 
Decreed her final doom: for now the fields 


See the Britiſh Hiſtorians. 
Labour'd 
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Labour'd with thirſt; Aquarius had not ſhed 

His wonted ſhow'rs, and Sirius parch'd 
with heat 

Solſtitial the green herb: hence gan relax 

The ground's contexture ; hence Tartarian 
dregs, 

Sulphur and nitrous ſpume enkindling fierce 

Bellow'd within their darkſome caves, by far 

More diſmal than the loud diſploded roar 

Of brazen enginry, that ceaſeleſs ſtorm 

The baſtion of a well-built city, deem'd 

Impregnable : th' infernal winds till now 

Cloſely impriſon'd, by Titanian warmth 

Dilating, and with untuous yapours fed, 

Diſdain'd their narrow cells; and their full 
ſtrength : 

Collecting, from beneath the ſolid maſs 

Upheav'd, and all her caſtles rooted deep 

Shook from their loweſt ſeat ; old *Vagas* 
ſtream, | 

Forc'd by the ſudden ſhock, her wonted track 

Forſook, and drew her humid train aſlope, 

Crankling her banks: and now the low'ring 

_ tiky, 

And baleful light'ning, and the thunder, 
voice 

Of angry gods, that rattled ſolemn, diſmay'd 

The ſinking hearts of men. Where ſhould 
they turn 


* The Wye, 
K 2 Diſtreſs'd ? 
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Diſtreſs'd? whence ſeek for aid? when from 
below 
Hell threatens, and ev'n fate ſupreme gives ſigns 
Of wrath and deſolation? vain were vows, 
And plaints and ſuppliant hands to heav'a 
erect ! 
Yet ſome to fanes repair'd, and humble rites 
Perform'd to Thor and Moden, fabled gods, 
Who with their vot'ries in one ruin ſhar'd, 
Cruſh'd and o'erwhelm'd, Others in frantic 
mood, 
Ran howling thro'the ſtreets, their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin ; horror ſtalks around 
Wild-ſtaring, and his ſad concomitant, 
Deſpair of abject look : at ev'ry gate 
The thronging populace with haſty ſtrides 
Preſs furious, and tao eager of eſcape, 
Obſtruct the eaſy way : the rocking town 
Supplants their footſteps ; to and fro they reel 
Aſtoniſh'd, as o'crcharg'd with wine; when lo! 
The ground aduſt her riven mouth difparts, 
Horrible chaſm ; profound! with ſwift deſcent 
Old Ar1cox1vum links, and all her tribes, 
Heroes and ſenators, down to the realms 
Of endleſs night: meanwhile the looſen'd 
winds 
Infurate, molten rocks and flaming globes 
IIurl'd high above the clouds, till all their force 
Conſum'd. her rav'nous avs th'carth fatiate 
clos'd. 
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Thus this fair city fell, of which the name 
Survives alone, nor is there found a mark, 
Whereby the curious paſſenger may learn 
Her ample fite, ſave coins and mouldring urns, 
And huge unwieldy bones, laſting remains 
Of that gigantic race ; which, as he breaks 
The clotted glebe, the plowman haply finds 
Appall'd 


Kencheſter is three miles weſt of Hereford. 


CAM A- 
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CAMALET CASTLE,SOMERSET. 
COLOMEZ. 


ES MALET* is a noted place, ſituated on 

the higheſt ground in this county on the 
edge of Dorſetſhire. The country people are 
ignorant of this name, which has generally 
obtained among the learned: they call it Cad- 
b:ry-C2/tle, from the village of North- Cadbury, 
in which it is: this caution is uſeful to thoſe 
that go to enquire for it. Hereabouts riſe the 
rivers of Scmerſet/hire, which run into the Severn- 
ſea weſtward ; and that in Dorſet, which goes 
caſtward, through Hurminſter, into the ſouthern 
ocean. It is a noble fortification of the Romans, 
placed on the north end of a ridge of hills ſepa- 
rated from the reſt by nature; and for the 
moſt part ſolid rock, very ſteep and high; 
there are three or four ditches quite round, 
ſometimes more : the area within 1s twenty 
acres at leaſt, riſing in the middle: its figure 
is ſquariſh, but conforms to the ſhape of the 
hill. There is a higher angle of ground with. 
in, ditched about, where they ſay was king 
Arthur's palace: it was probably the Prætorium, 


Itin. Cur. v. i. P. 150. 
and 
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and might be king Arthur's too, who lived in 
this place: but the country people refer all 
ſtories to him. The whole has been ploughed 
over ſince the memory of man, and much 
ſtone has becn taken from the ſurface, which has 
altered it. The rampart is large and high, made 
chiefly of great ſtones covered with earth, 
and perhaps, in ſome parts where it was neceſ- 
fary, laid with mortar : here is only one entrance 
from the eaſt. It is not unlikely there were 
buildings cretted here in the later Britiſh times, 
it being of ſo great ſtrength, and a perfect watch- 
tower, ſurveying the country round to an in- 
credible diſtance. The proſpect is woody, and 
very plca:ant; here and there little hills, loity 
and ſteep, peeping up with their naked heads: 
you reach all the Mendip hills and Black-dowa 
in Devonſhire In this camp they find many 
pebble ſtoncs exactly round, half a peck at a 
time; whereas there are none ſuch in tae 
country : they ſuppoſe them ſtones to fling 
withal, fetched from the ſea, cr perhaps ſadt in 
croſs-bows. Roman coin in great plenty, par- 
ticulaily of Antoninus and Jauſtina has been 
found here, and all the country round. Ilie 
entrance to this camp is guarded with fix or 
ſeven ditches : on the north hide, in the fourth 
ditch, is a never-failing ſpring, called king 
Arthur's well : over it they have dug up ſquare 
ſtones, door jambs with hinges, and lay chere 

are 


* 
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are ſubterraneous vaults thereabouts. Se/den, 

in his notes on Polyolb:on, writes it was full of 
ruins and reliques of old buildings. At top, 
they tell us, many pavements and arches have 
been dug up, hand grind-ſtones, and other 
domeſtic or camp utenſils. They ſay there is a 
road acroſs the fields, that bears very rank corn, 
called king Arthur's hunting cauſeway, 
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SILCHESTER, HAMPSHIRE, 
VINDOMA. 


ILCHESTER is a place that a lover 

of antiquity will viſit with great de- 
light*; it ſtands upon high ground, but hid 
with wood, which grows very plentifully all 
about it. The walls of this city are ſtanding, 
more or leſs perfect, quite round; perhaps 
the moſt entire of any in the Roman empire, 
eſpecially the north-fide of the wall, which 
is a very agreeable fight. The compoſition 1s 
chiefly flint for the ſpace of four feet high, 
then a binding of three layers of rag-ſtone 
laid flat : in many places five of theſe double 
intervals remain for a great length. There 
was a broad ditch quite round, and now for the 
moſt part impaſſable, and full of ſprings. Here 
and there Roman bricks are left in the walls. 
Though on the outfide they are of this conſi- 
derable height, yet the ground within is ſo 
raiſed as nearly to be equal to the top, and 
that quite round crowned with oaks and 
other timber-trees of no mean bulk, which 
Mr. Camden takes notice of in his time. Gr/das 
ſays, Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine the Great, 
built it, and ſowed corn in the track of the 


a Itin, Cur. P» I77» 


L walls, 
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walls, as an omen of their perpetuity : “ indeed 
now the whole city is arable; and among the 
fields Roman bricks, bits of pots, rubbiſh of 
buildings, are ſcattered every where, and coins 
are picked up every day. It is a parallelogram 
whoſe ſhorteſt ſide to the longeſt is as three 
to four; its length about two thouſand 
ſtx hundred feet, its breadth two thouſand, 
ſtanding conformable to the four cardinal 
points: it had two gates upon its length, op- 
poſite. To the eaſt, by a farm houſe, the 
foundation of one of the gates 1s viſible, and ſe- 
veral Roman bricks remain thereabouts. All the 
yards here are like a ſohid rock, with rubbiſh, 
pavements and mortar, cemented together. The 
Rev. Mr. Betham, miniſter of Silcheſter, in the 
beginning of this century, had collected a vaſt 
number of coins and antiquities found here. 
He is buried under the north wall of the chancel 
of Silcheſter church without ſide : within is 
another monument of a perſon of quality; it 
is remarkable that a wall only divides them in 
their graves; who both met a fad and diſaſtrous 
fate at different times in the ſame place, being 
drowned in Fleet-ditch. Onion-hole, in the middle 
of the ſouthern wall, 1s a place much talked 
of here by the ignorant country people, which 


Alexander, at building Alexandria, marked the track 


_ of the walls with bread-corn. 
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15 only an arch in the foundation for the 
iſſue of a ſewer. They have likewiſe a ſtory 
of this city being taken by ſparrows. Many 
coins are found here, ſome fine ones of Phi- 
lippus and Conſtantine. A ſpring ariſes from 
under the wall at the church- yard. The ftreets 
are ſtill viſible in the corn. Rings with ſtones in 
them are often found, among inſcriptions and 
all ſorts of other antiquities, 


Five hundred feet without the city, on the 
north-eaſt corner, is a great curiofity, which 
the people think was a caſtle, but in reality 
an amphitheatre, It ſtands in a yard by the road 
fide, near a ruinous houſe and barn, upon a 
ſloping piece of ground: eaſtward toward the 
road, there is a pit; there it is ſixty feet 
high on the outſide. The whole area or arena 
within, is covered with ſhallow water, It is a 
moſt noble and beautiful concave, but entirely 
overgrown with thorn buſhes, briars, holly, 
broom, furze, oak and aſh-trees, &c. and 
has from times immemorial been a yard for 
cattle, and a watering pond ; ſo that it is a 
wonder their trampling has not defaced it 
much more. For the terrace at top, the circular 
walk, the whole form is not obſcure : it 1s po- 
ſited with its longeſt diameter from north-eaſt 
to ſouth-weſt ; its entrance north-eaſt, though 
fartheſt from the city, There is an aſcent to it 

{rom 
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from the entrance fide, that being upon the 
loweſt ground: at the upper end, the level of 
the ground is not much below the top of the 
terrace, and much above that of the arena; fo 
that it may be conceived, the better ſort of the 
people went that way directly from the city into 
their ſeats : there is ſuch a gap too in that part, 
from the ruin of the cave where the wild beaſts 
were kept. An old houſe ſtanding there with 
an orchard has forwarded its ruin from that 
quarter; and ſome part of the terrace is levelled 
for the garden. Surveying the whole cannot 
but put one in mind of that piece of Roman 
magnificence, when the emperors cauſed great 
trees to be taken up by the roots, and planted in 
the amphithcatres and circs, pro tempore, to imi- 
tate foreſts wherein they hunted beaſts ; which 


here is preſented in pure nature, 


Riding along the road on the north fide of 
Silchefter, ſays Doctor Stukely, I left it with this 
reflection: © now a perſon of a moderate fortune 
may buy a whole Roman city, which once 
* half a kingdom could not do; and a gentle- 
e man may be lord of the foil where formerly 
* r1i2ccs and emperors commanded,” 


VERULAAL 
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WELVE miles“ weſtward from Hertford 
ſtood Verolanium, anciently a very famous 
city. Tacitus calls it Verulamium; Ptolemy Uro- 
lanium and Verolamium. The fituation of this place 
is well known to have been cloſe to the town 
of St. Albans, in Caiſto hundred, which hundred 
was without doubt formerly inhabited by thoſe 
Caſju, of whom Cæſar makes mention, The 
Saxons cAlled it Vatlingceſter, from the famous 
highway named Watling-ſtreet, and Werlam- 
ceaſter. Neither has it as yet loſt 1ts ancient 
name; for it is ſtill commonly called FVerulam, 
tho' nothing of it remains but ruins of walls, 
chequered pavements, and Roman coins now 
and then dug up there, 


It was ſeated upon the fide of an eaſy hill, 
which faced the eaſt, and was fortified with 
very ſtrong walls, a double rampire, and deep 
trenches towards the ſouth. And on the eaſt 
part it had a ſmall rivulet, which formerly 
made on that fide a large mere or ſtanding 
water: whence it has been conjectured that 


* Camden's Britannia in Hertford/hiree 


this 
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this was the the town of Cafſibelinus, ſo well 
defended by the woods and marſhes, which 
was taken by Cæſar. For there is not any 
other mere hereabouts. In Nero's time it was 
eſteemed a Muncapium, which occaſioned Nin- 
Tus, in his catalogue of cities, to call it Caer 
Municip. So that there is no doubt but this 
was that Caer Municipium which Hubert Soltzius 
found in an old inſcription. 


Theſe municipia were towns, whoſe inhabi- 
tants enjoyed the rights and privileges of Ro- 


man citizens: and the name was framed à mu- 
neribus capiendis, i. e. from their capacity to 


bear public offices in the commonwellth, 


In the reign of the ſame Nero when Boadicea, 
queen of the Iceni, out of an inveterate hatred 


had raiſed a bloody war againſt the Romans, 


this town, (as Tacitus writes) was by the Bri- 
tons entirely ruined, Of which Suetomus makes 
mention in theſe words, ** Theſe miſeries 
«© which were the effects of that Prince's 
&« jinhumanity, were attended with a maſſacre 
«© in Britain, where two of the chiefeſt towns 
« in that iſland“ were taken and ſacked, with 
* a dreadful ſlaughter both of Roman citizens 
ce and their allics,” Yet afterwards this city 
flouriſhed again, and grew to a very great 


* Verulam and Colcleſter. 
eminency. 
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eminency “. And ſeveral pieces of ancient 
money are to be ſeen, which in all probability 
were coined at this place, with this inſcrip- 
tion, TASCIA; and on the reverſe, VER, 
which that learned antiquary David Porbel, 
interprets to be the tribute of Verulam. For 
Taſc, in the Britiſh tongue, ſignifies tribute; 
Taſcia a tribute penny, and Taſcyd the chief 
collector of tribute, 


The form f of this ancient city is irregular. 
The ditch, in one part 1s double, but the 
outermoſt was probably the only fence of the 
firſt city, which Boadicea deſtroyed before the 
walls were built, and theſe reduced it into a 
more ſquare form ; to which the inner ditch 
belonged. The track of the ſtreets is in ſome 
meaſure ſtill viſible. The compoſition of the 
Roman wall that remains, is three feet layers 
of flint, and'one foot made up of three courſes 
of Roman brick. 


Infinite are the antiquities of all forts that 
have been, and frequently are, dug up at Ve. 
rulam. Among the reſt, a little braſs lar, 
or genius alatus; another curious antiquity, 
of a braſs knife-handle, with odd faces and 


* It was afterwards deſtroyed in the wars between the 
Britons and the Saxons, 


+ It. Cur. p, 116. 
figures 
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figures on it; a ſmall urn of white earth, two 
inches and a quarter high : part of a great 
wine jar twenty inches high and two feet in 
diameter, which was depoſited in St. Michael's 
veſtry, and another ſuch in the monaſtic church 
of St. Albans. The ancient part of this church 
and the fteeple are entirely built of Roman 
brick, fetched by the abbots from the old city. 
March 1718, a Moſaic pavement was found. 
The Roman bricks are generally eighteen 
inches long, twelve broad, and one and a half 
thick. One in the ſouth wall of the ſchool- 
houſe, by the eaſt end of the abbey church 
above-mentioned, meaſures twenty-three inches 
in length, and three in thickneſs, and probably 
was made for hypocauſts. 


Many are the monuments, braſſes, tombs, 
and inſcriptions, in the abbey church.“ The 
vault and body of Humphry duke of Gloceſter 
were diſcovered in it about fifty years ago. The 


The only remaining part of a magnificent monaſtery, 
Founded to the memory of St. Alban, who was a native 
of this place: a man (ſays Camden) juſtly eminent for his 
piety and ſteadineſs in the Chriſtian faith: who, when 
the emperor Diocleſian, by all forts of torments, endea- 
voured the total extirpation of the Chriſtian religion, 
with an invincivle conſtancy of mind ſuffered martyrdona 
the firſt man in all Britain. 


high 
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high altar is eſteemed a very curious piece of 
workmanſhip. 


In the middle of the town of St. Alban's ſtood 
one of the ſtately croſſes built by king Edward I. 
in memory of his queen Eleanor, who died at 
Hareby, near Bolingbroke, in Lincolnſhire, 
1291. Her bowels were buried by the high 
altar in the lady's chapel of Lincoln-minſter : 
and in her journcy thence to Weſtminſter, 
wherever her hearſe reſted, the king erected 
one of theſe magnificent croſſes, as a monument 
of his love. The following are the places: 
Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, Geddington, 
Northampton, Stony-Stratford, Dunſtable, St. 
Alban's, Waltham, Cheapfide over againſt 
Moeod.ſtreet, Charing-crefs. 


* 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 


DISCOVERED 1.0 
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N the year 1707*, upon the pulling down 
ſome old houſes adjoining to Biſhopſgate, 

in Camomile-ſtreet, in order to the building 
there anew, and digging, to make cellars, about 
four feet under ground, was diſcovered a pave- 
ment, conſiſting of diced bricks, the moſt of 
them red, but ſome few black, and others yel- 
low, all nearly of a ſize and very ſmall, hardly 
any exceeding an inch in thickneſs. The ex- 
tent of the pavement in length was uncertain, 
it running from Biſhopſgate for ſixty feet, quite 
under the foundation of ſome houſes. Its 
breadth was about ten feet, terminating on 
that ſide at the diſtance of three feet and a 


half from the city wall}. 
Sinking 


* Letter on the occaſion from Mr. Woodward to Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren. Lel. It. vol. VIII. 


+ Of the Roman antiquities to be met with in this 
country, the moſt eminent is their pavement, made of 
ſmall bricks or tiles, not much bigger than dice, whereof 
the Roman generals, amongſt their other baggage, uſed 
to carry a quantity ſuſicient to pave the place, where 

they 
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Sinking downwards under the pavement, 
only rubbiſh occurred for about two feet, and 
then the workmen came to a ſtratum of clay, 
in which, at the depth of two feet more, they 
found ſeveral urns. Some of them were be- 
come ſo tender and rotten, that they caſily 
.crumbled and fell to pieces. As to thoſe that 
had the better fortune to eſcape the injurics of 
time, and the ſtrokes of the workmen that 
raiſed the earth, they were of different forms; 
but all of very handſome make and contri» 
vance, as indeed moſt of the Roman veſſels we 
find ever are: which is but one of many in- 


they ſet the pretorium, or general's tent, or at leaſt ſome 
part of it, which is particularly witneſſed of Juliu Cæſar 
(Suetonius in vita Jul. Cæſ. cap. 46.) Theſe, if made 
of ſmall ſquare marbles, of divers natural colours, were 
called Lirhæſtrata; but if of ſmall bricks or tiles artificially 
tinged with colours annealed and poliſhed, they were 
called pavimenta teſſellata, or opus muſruum : teſſellated 
pavements, or muſive work; and both aſarota, for their 
not being to be fwept, but wiped with a ſpunge. It is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theſe pavements were not made 
uſe of here till the Romans wholly poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the ſouthern part of Britain, and might ſecurely enongh 
paſs their armies any where; and therefore we cannot 
afford them any higher antiquity than the time of Agri- 
cola, the lieutenant of Veſpaſian, who completed the 
Roman conqueſts ; or at molt of Paulinus, that defeated 
Boadicea. 
Plot's Nat. Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, chap. X. $ 54+ 
_— inſtances 
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ſtances that are at this day extant of the art of 
that people, of the great exactneſs of their 
genius, and happineſs of their fancy. Theſe 
urns were of various ſizes; tae largeſt capable 
of holding full three gallons, the leaſt ſome what 
above a quart. All of theſe had in them aſhes 
and cinders of burnt bones, 


Along with the urns were found various 
other earthern veſlels; as a /ampulum (chalice) 
a patera, or goblet of very fine red earth, and a 
bluiſh glaſs viol of that ſort that is commonly 
called a lachrimatory, Theſe were all broke 
by the careleſIneſs of the workmen. There 
were likewiſe found ſeveral beads, one or two 
copper rings, a fibula of the fame metal, but 
much impaired and decayed ; as alſo a coin of 
Antoniaus Pius, exhibiting an one ſide the head 
of that emperor, with a radiated crown on, and 
this inſcription, ANTONINUS Aus. .. Iz. XVI. 
On the reverſe was the ſigure of a woman ſitting 
and holding in her right hand a patera, in her 
left an haftapura. The inicription on this fide 
was waolly obliterated and gone, 


At about the ſame depth, but nearer to the 
city wall, and without the verge of the pave- 
ment, 2 human ſkull was dug up, with ſeveral 
bores that were whole, and had not paſſed the 

fire, 
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fire, a5 thoſe in the urns had, Mr Stow, in his 
ſurvey of London, makes mention of bones 
found in like manner not far off from this 
Plage, and likewiſe of urns with aſhes in 
then; as do alſo Mr. Weaver after him, and 
Mr. Camden. 

The city wall being upon this occaſion to 
1n:.ke way for the new buildings broke up and 
þ-at to pieces, from Biſhopſgate onwards S. E. 
ſo far as they extended, an opportunity was 
given of obſerving the fabrick and compoſition 
of it. From the foundation, which lay eight 
feet below the preſent ſurface, quite up to the 
top, which was in all near ten feet, it was com- 
piled alternately of layers of broad flat bricks 
and of rag-ſtone. The bricks lay in double 
ranges; and each brick being but one inch v in 
thickneſs, the whole layer, with the mortar in- 
terpoſed, exceeded not three inches. The layers 
of ſtone were not quite two feet thick of our 
meaſure, it is probable they were intended for 
two of the Roman, their rule being ſomewhat 
ſhorter than ours. To this height the work- 
manſhip was after the Roman manner : and theſe 
were the remains of the ancient walls, ſuppoſed 
to be built by Conſtantine the Great. In this it 
was obſervable that the mortar was, as uſually 
in Roman works, fo very firm and hard, that 


the 
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the ſtone itſelf as eaſily broke and gave way as 
that. It was thus far, from the foundation 
upwards, nine feet in thickneſs. 


Above this was raiſed an additional work, 
but of a make much later than the part under- 
neath. 


LINCOLN. 
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LINCOLN LINDUM. 


INCOLN“ was a city of great eminence 

in the time of the Romans, graced with 

the title and privilege of a colony, and there- 

fore called Lindum Culonia. It abounds with 

various remains of Roman antiquity, of which 

the moſt remarkable is the north gate of the 
city, commonly called Newport gate. 


It is a vaſt ſemicircle of ſtones of very large 
dimenſions, laid without mortar, and connected 
only by their cuniform ſhapes. This magni- 
ficent arch is ſixteen feet diameter, the ſtones 
four feet thick at bottom. From the injuries 
of time, but worſe of hands, it is ſomewhat 
luxated, yet ſeems to have a joint in the middle, 
not a key-ſtone: on both ſides towards the 
upper part are laid horizontal ſtones of great 
dimenſions, ſome ten or twelve feet long, to 
take off the preſſures, very judiciouſly adapted. 
This arch riſes from an impoſt of large 
moldings, ſome part of which, eſpecially on 
the left hand ſide, are ſtill diſcoverable f. Below, 
on both ſides was a poſtern, or foot paſſage, 
made of like ſtones ; but againſt that on the left 


„ Itin, Cur. I. p. 8. 
4 At preſent theſe moldings are not diſtinguiſhable. 
1s 
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is a houſe built, and a chimney ſet before it. 
The ground here in the ſtreet has been very 
much raiſed, and the top of the wall is of later 
workmanſhip. It is indeed a venerable piece 
of antiquity, and what a lover of architecture 
would be greatly delighted with. They that 
look upon a gate among the veſtiges of the 
forum of Nerva at Rome, will think they ſee the 
counterpart of this; but of the two this has the 
moſt grandeur in aſpect. 


A little to the weſt is an ifole wall, called the 
Mint-wall, another remnant of Roman work- 
manſhip. It is fixty-three feet long, about 
fixteen high, and three and a quarter thick. 
The compolition of it is thus: upon ſquared 
ſtone of the common ſort is laid a triple courſe 
of Roman brick, which riſes one foot in height: 
the bricks ſcem to be a Roman foot long, and 
our ſeven inches broad : above this three courſes 
of ſtone, which riſe about a foot more; then 
three layers of brick, as before; upon that 
twelve courſes of ſtone, then brick and ſtone ta 
the top: the ſcaffold holes are left all the way 
the mortar very hard and full of little pebbles, 
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RICHBOROUGH CASTLE, KENT. 
RUTU PIX. 


is is one? of thoſe caſtles built upon 

the littus Saxonicum, or Saxon ſhore, in the 
time of Thecdgſius. It is a mile off Stoner and 
Sandwich, ſituate upon the higheſt elevation 
near hand, and is the only ſmall part of a 
bold ſhore in all that bay: the river runs at the 
foot of it. 


It is a noble remnant of Roman antiquity, 
where in later times of their empire the 
legio 11. Aug. was quartered. The walls in 
ſome places are pretty entire, and meaſure 
twenty feet in height, without any ditch : the 
ſide next the ſea being upon a kind of cliff, the 
"op of the wall is but level with the ground: 
at the eaſt angle the wall deſcends to another 
ſlope juſt upon the river, which ſeems to have 
been in the nature of an outwork or gradual 
aicent into the caſtle : the ground on the inſide 
is pretty much raiſed. In the middle of the 
north-eaſt fide there is a ſquare work jutting 
gut from the wall, which ſeems to have been an 
oblique gate to enter at, for thoſe that came 


Itin. Cur. p. 125. 


N from 
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from the water ſide: and it is not unlikely that 
the gap on the north-weſt ſide was another 
gate. This caſtle was a ſquare, one hundred and 
five paces one way, one hundred and fifty the 
other, according to the Roman method of 
making camps, a third part longer than their 
breadth. There is a foundation within, which 
ſeems to have been a prætorium or lodging for 
the commanding officer: beſides foundations 
of ſeveral apartments, the walls monſtrouſly 
thick and ſtrong. 


It is manifeſt to any one that contemplates 
the ruins of the walls in divers places, that this 
caſtle was deſtroyed by great violence and in- 
duſtriouſly; moſt likely by the Saxons imme- 
diately after the Romans left the iſland, when 
they could more boldly make deſcents upon 
the coaſts, Upon the caſtern corner eſpecially 
great piles of wall lie one upon another like 
rocks: in other places cavities are hewn out of 
its thickneſs, that would make good lodging 
rooms. The manner of the compoſition of the 
walls is ſeven courſes of ſmall hewn ſtone, which 
take up four Roman feet; then two courſes of 
Roman brick, which are white, like the brick 
in the Iſle of Ely. The walls are twelve feet 
trick: the iaward body of them is made of 
flint and exceſſive hard mortar. 


In 
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In the way to this caſtle, upon an emi- 
nence, is the carcaſs of a Caſtrenſian amphi- 
theatre made of turf, intended, as it is ſup- 
poſed, for the exerciſe and diverſion of the 
garriſon, 
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LIMME*. LEMANIS PORTUS. 


THIS fine remnant 4 of Roman work, and 

which was the garriſon of the Turna» 
cenſian band, hangs as it were upon the fide 
of an hill: for it is very ſteep in deſcent : the 
walls include about twelve acres of ground, in 
form {ſomewhat ſquariſh, and without a ditch. 
A pretty brook, ariſing from the rock weſt of 
the church, runs for ſome ſpace on the caſt 
ſide of the wall; then paſſes through it, and 
ſo along its lowermoſt edge by the tarm-houſe 
at bottom. The walls, which are compoſed of 
Roman brick and ragſtone, are twelve fect 
thick, and have ſome round holes at equal 
ſpaces, that run quite through; perhaps to 
let the air in for drying the wall, being of ſo 
great a thickneſs, Here are ſeveral of the cir- 
cular or rather elliptic buttments, as thick as 
the wall: this is an unaccountable piece of 
maſonry. They are like round towers or 
baſtions, but ſolid : and ſome ſcarce join to 
the wall at the fides, but go quite through to 
the inſide, The circuit of this wall is manifeſt 
enough on three ſides, but that ſouthward is 
Icvelled to the ground: every where elſe, 


Four miles from Romney, Kent. 
+ Itin, Cur. p. 132. 


where 
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where not ſtanding, it lies ſideways, flat, cloſe 
by, in prodigious parcels ; or, where ſtanding, 
cracked through the whole ſolid thickneſs, as 
if time was in a merry humour, and ruined it 
in ſport : but is more probably the effect of 
deſign and much labour, as is ſaid of Rich- 
borough : perhaps the Saxons or Danes thus 


diſmantled it, to render it uſeleſs againft their 
incurſions. 


 BURGH 
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BURGH CASTLE, SUFFOLK. 
GARIANONUM. 


HIS caſtle “ ſtands on an eminence near 
3 the conflux of the rivers Yare and Wa- 
venny, Its preſent remains form three ſides 
of a quadrilateral figure, having the angles 
rounded off, Whether the fourth fide ncxt 
the river was ever incloſed ſeems doubtful ; 
perhaps the water might then run cloſer to 
the works, and with a ſteep bank be deemed a 
ſufficient ſecurity, 


According to a plan given in Mr. Ives's inge- 
nious diſſertation on this caſtle, the north and 
ſouth walls are not parallel ; the firſt forming 
a right angle with that on the eaſt, and the 
fatter making with it an obtuſe angle of near 
.94 degrees, 


The length of the north and ſouth ſides are 
nearly equal, each meaſuring about one hun- 
dred and ſeven yards, juſt half that of the eaſt 
fide, which meaſures two hundred and fourteen. 
The height throughout is fourteen, and thick- 
neſs nine feet; the area included is ſomewhat 


® Groſe's Antiquities of England and Wales, vol. 4. 
leſs 
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leſs than four acres and three quarters, being 
nearly one acre and three quarters more than 


was contained within the walls of Richborough 
Ca/tle. 


The wall, which is of grout work, has at 
certain intervals bands or courſes of Roman 
bricks, like thoſe at Richborough. It is but- 
treſſed by four round ſolid towers, or rather 
cylinders of about fourteen feet diameter on 
the eaſt, one on the ſouth, and another on the 
north, banded likewiſe with Roman bricks. 
The towers ſeem to have been built after the 
walls, and join to them only at the top. On 
each of them, at the top, is a round hole two 
feet deep, and as many in diameter, deſigned, 
as it is ſuppoſed, for the reception of a kind 
of circular centry-box. The principal entry 
was on the eaſt fide. 


« The ſouthweſt corner of the ſtation,” ſays 
Mr. Ives, forms the prætorium, raiſed by the 
* earth taken out of a vallum which ſurrounds 
« and ſecures it, and which is ſunk eight feet 
lower than the common ſurface of the area. 
« Near this was placed the ſouth tower, which 
« being undermined a few years fince by the 
« force of the water running down the vallum, 
« after ſome heavy rains, 1s fallen on one fide 
« near its former fituation, but remains perfectly 

| entire. 
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* entire. The north tower, having met with 
% A ſimilar accident, is reclined from the wall 
at the top about fix feet, and has drawn 
% down a part of it, and cauſed a breach 
. near it. 


The field, adjoining to the eaſtern wall, is 
ſuppoſed to have been the common burial- 
place of the garriſon. “ Here,” continues 
« Mr. Ives, © great numbers of Roman urns 
& have been found, and innumerable pieces of 
tc them are every where ſpread over it; but 
neither the workmanſhip nor the materials 
of theſe urns have any thing to recommend 
% them. They are made of a coarſe blue clay, 
* brought from the neighbouring village of 
% Bradwell, ill formed, brittle, and porous. 
« In the year 1756, a ſpace of five yards was 
% opened in this field, and about two fect 
6 belo the ſurface, a great many fragments 
* of urhs were diſcovered, which appeared to 
% have been broken by the plough and carts 
„ paſhng over them: theſe, and the oyſter- 
&« ſhells, bones of cattle, burnt coals, andother 
« remains found with them, plainly diſcovered 
* this to have been the uſtrina of the garriſon, 
% One of the urns, when the pieces were 
« united, contained more than a peck and a 
“half of corn, and had a large thick ſtone 
& operculum at the top of it; within was a con- 

| „ {iderable 
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cc fiderable number of bones and aſhes, ſeveral 


fair pieces of Conſtantine, and the head of a 
Roman ſpear. 


© The eaſtern. ſituation of this field corre- 
* ſponds with that of Mons Eſquilinus at Reme ; 
te the place aſſigned there for the interment of 
„ the common people, and a fituation for 
e which they ſeem to have had a great vene- 
ration, the officers of the garriſon might 
e poſſibly be interred within the area of the 
* camp; and ſome years ſince, upon pulling 
* down part of the hill which formed the præ- 
c forium, urns and aſhes were diſcovercd in 
great abundance. Amongſt them was a 
. ſtratum of wheat, pure and unmixed with 
« earth, the whole of which appeared like 
ce that brought from Herculaneum, quite black 
* as if it had been burnt. A great part of it 
ce reſembled a coarſe powder; but the gra- 
6 nulated form of the other plainly ſnewed 
* what it had originally been. 


& In the ſame place, and at the ſame time, 

* was found a cochleare or Roman ſpoon ; it 
« was of ſilver, and had a long handle very 
&« ſharp at the point, that part being uſed to 
« pick fiſh out of. the ſhell.” Rings, keys, 
O buckles, 
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buckles, fibulz and other inſtru ments are fre- 
quently found hereabouts, as alſo a number 
of coins, filver and copper; but theſe are moſtly 
of the Lower Empire, 


— TR 2 


— 


, — 


A body of cavalry, according to the Notitia, 
called the Stable/den horſe, garriſoned this 
fortreſs, Their commanding officer was ſtiled 
Gartennenenſis. 
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KUMAN FHAROS 
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HIS caſtle is ſaid to have been begun by 

Julius Cæſar, and finiſhed by Claudius. 
The greateſt curioſity in it is the Phares or 
Roman watch-tower *, ſtanding at the weſt end 
of the ancient church, on an eminence, ſur- 
rounded by a circular work. The deſign of it 
is ſimple, but admirably contrived for its uſe 
and purpoſe, Its baſe is octagonal without; 
within, a ſquare; but the ſides of the ſquare 
and octagon are equal: v1z. fifteen Roman feet, 
which reduces the wall to the thickneſs of ten 
feet. In this manner it was carried up to the 
top, which was much higher than at preſent; 
but it retires inwards continually from all fides, 
with much the ſame proportion as an Egyptian 
obeliſæ. Upon four of theſe ſides, there are 
narrow windows handſomely turned with a 
ſemi-circular arch of Roman brick, ſix feet 
high, The door to it is on the eaſt fide, about 
ſix feet wide, very well turned over head, with 
an arch made of a courſe of Roman brick and 


® Ttin. Cur. v. I. p. 129, 
Q 2 ſtone 
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ſtone alternately, fourtcen feet high. All 
the ſtones of this work are of a narrow 
ſcantling; and the manner of compoſure 
throughout is perfectly the fame with that 
at Richborough Caſile: there are firſt two 
courſes of this brick, which is level with 
the bottom of the windows, then ſeven courſes 
of hewn ſtone, which mount up to the top of 
the windows; then two courſes of brick, and 
feven of ſtone alternately to the top; every win- 
dow by this means reaching to a ſtage or ſtory. 
There are five of theſe ſtages left, the windows 
of which are viſible enough to a diſcerning eye, 
though ſome are ſtopt up, others covered over, 
and others have modern church-like windows 
pat in. The inſide moſt likely was filled up 
with a ſtair-caſe: the height of what is left is 
forty feet. There ſeems to have been twenty 
feet more originally; and the whole number 
of windows on a fide was eight. This building 
was made uſe of as a ſteeple, and had a plea- 
ſant ring of bells in it, which Sir George Rook 
procured to be carried away to Portſmouth. 
Since then, the office of the ordnance under 
pretext of ſavingneſs, have taken away the 
lead that covered it, and left this rare piece of 
art and maſonry to ſtruggle with the ſea, air 
and weather, Coins of Diocleſian are fre. 
quently found here. 


The 
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The Erpingham arms are patched up againſt 
one ſide of the Pharos, being two bars and a 
canton; ſo that we may ſuppoſe it was repaired 
in Henry the Fifth's time, Lord Erpingham 
being then warden of Dover Caſtle, 


OLD 
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OLD SARUM. SORBIODUNUM. 


HIS city“ is perfectly round and formed 

upon one of the moſt elegant deſigns 
one can imagine. The proſpett of it at preſent 
is very auguſt, and would have afforded a noble 
ſight when in proſperity. It fills up the ſummit 
of a high and ſteep hill, which originally roſe 
equally on all fides to 2a point; the whole work 
is one thouſand ſix hundred feet in diameter, 
included in a ditch of prodigious depth. It is 
ſo contrived that in effect it has two ramparts, 
the inner and outer, and the ditch between, 
Upon the inner, which 15 much the higheſt, 
ſtood a ſtrong wall, twelve feet thick, which 
afforded a parapet at top for the defendants, 
with battlement; quite round. Upon ſtill higher 
ground 1s another deep circular ditch, of five 
hundred feet diameter; this is the caſtle or 
citadel, On the inner rampire of this was 
another wall of like thickneſs, ſo that between 
the inner ditch and outer wall lay the city all 
around. This was divided into equal parts by 
a meridian line; the banks of both are itil! left, 
one to the ſouth, the other to the north; 
theſe had walls on them, the traces of which 


* Itin. Cur. p. 148. 
are 
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are ſtill manifeſt, and ſome parts left, but we 
may {ay with the poet of the whole, 


_ — lapfis ingentia muris 
Saxa jacent, nulloque domus cuſtode tenetur. 
Lucan TI. 


In ponderous heaps each ruin'd ſtructure falls, 
And no fad dweller warms the deſert walls. 


In the middle of each half, towards the eaſt 
and weſt, is a gate with each a lunette before 
it, deeply ditched, and two oblique entries ; 
that to the eaſt is ſquare, and to the weſt round. 
The hollow where the wall ſtood is viſible 
quite round, though the materials are well 
nigh carried away to New Sarum. In every 
quarter were two towers, the foundations 
plainly appearing, then, with thoſe on the car- 
dinal points, the gates and the median rampart, 
there were twelve in the whole circumference; 
ſo that ſuppoling it to be five thouſand feet in 


circumference, there was a tower at every four 
hundred. 


Hence we may imagine the nature of the city 
was thus: a circular ſtreet went round in the 
middle between the inner and outer fortifica- 
_ .Hions, concentric to the whole work; and croſs 
ſtreets, like radii, fronted each tower. Then 

there 
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there were twenty-four iſlets of buildings for 
houſes, temples, and the like. Now ſuch is the 
deſign of this place, that if one half was taken 
by an enemy, the other would be ſtill de- 
fenſible ; and after that was taken, they might 
retire into the caſtle. The city is now ploughed 
over, and not a houſe left. In an angle to the 
north-weſt ſtood the cathedral, and epiſcopal 
palace, the foundations of which are at preſent 
conſpicuous. Near this 1s a large piece of the 
wall left, made of hewn ſtone with holes quite 
through at equal ſpaces. Many wells have been 
filled up, and, no doubt, with noble reliques of 
antiquity : they muſt have been very deep, and 
eſpecially that in the caſtle, dug out of ſolid 
chalk. A good deal of huge fragments and 
foundations of the citadel wall are ſtill left: a 
double winding ſtair-cafe led up to the gate, 
where bits of arch-work, and immenſe ſtrength 
of ſtone and mortar remains, and within, many 
foundations and traces of buildings. In the 
north-eaſt corner of the city there is another 
rampart upon a radius, including a ſquariſh 
piece of ground ; probably for ſome public 
edifice, but what in particular, is now hard 
to . 


Certainly, for ſtrength, air, and proſpect over 
the lovely downs, and for ſalubrity, this place 


Was 
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| was well calculated, and impregnable to any 
thing but death and hunger.* The river Avon 
runs near the bottom of the hill. The hiſtory 
of its glory, its ſtrange viciſſitudes, and its ruin 
by the removal of the church to New Sarum, 
may be learnt from Camden, Burton, and other 
authors. The very fight of ſuch a carcaſs would 
naturally, from a traveller, extort ſuch an ex- 
poſtulation: © Is this the ancient epiſcopal ſee, 
and the ſeat of warhke men, now become corn 
fields and paſture for ſheep ? Is this the place 
where ſynods have been held, and Britiſh par- 
liaments; where all the ſtates of the kingdom 
were ſummoned to ſwear fealty to William the 
Conqueror; the palace of the moſt potent Britiſh 
and Saxon kings, and Roman emperors ?”—and ! 
conclude with Rutilius, 


— 


Non indignemur mortalia corpora ſolvi, 
Cernimus exemplis oppida poſſe mort. 


Nor grieve at our own fate, ſince here we ſee, 
That towns themſelves muſt die as well as we. 


William of Malmſbury ſays of Old Sarum : The 
town was more like a caſtle than a city, being environed 
with a high wall, and notwithſtanding it was well accom- 
modated with all other conveniencies, yet ſuch was the 
want of water, that it was ſold there at a great rate.” 
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there were twenty-four iſlets of buildings for 
houſes, temples, and the like. Now ſuch is the 
deſign of this place, that if one half was taken 
by an enemy, the other would be ſtill de- 
fenſible; and after that was taken, they might 
retire into the caſtle. The city is now ploughed 
over, and not a houſe left. In an angle to the 
north-weſt ſtood the cathedral, and epiſcopal 
palace, the foundations of which are at preſent 
conſpicuous. Near this 1s a large piece of the 
wall left, made of hewn ſtone with holes quite 
through at equal ſpaces. Many wells have been 


filled up, and, no doubt, with noble reliques of 


antiquity : they muſt have been very deep, and 
eſpecially that in the caſtle, dug out of ſolid 
chalk. A good deal of huge fragments and 
foundations of the citadel wall are ſtill left: a 
double winding ſtair-cafe led up to the gate, 
where bits of arch-work, and immenſe ſtrength 
of ſtone and mortar remains, and within, many 
foundations and traces of buildings. In the 
north-eaſt corner of the city there is another 
rampart upon a radius, including a ſquariſh 
piece of ground ; probably for ſome public 
edifice, but what in particular, is now hard 
to ſay. 


Certainly, for ſtrength, air, and proſpect over 


the lovely downs, and for ſalubrity, this place 


Was 
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was well calculated, and impregnable to any * 


thing but death and hunger.* The river Avon 
runs near the bottom of the hill. The hiſtory 
of its glory, its ſtrange viciſſitudes, and its ruin 
by the removal of the church to New Sarum, 
may be learnt from Camden, Burton, and other 
authors. The very fight of ſuch a carcaſs would 
naturally, from a traveller, extort ſuch an ex- 
poſtulation: © Is this the ancient epiſcopal ſee, 
and the ſeat of warhke men, now become corn 
fields and paſture for ſheep ? Is this the place 
where ſynods have been held, and Britiſh par- 
liaments; where all the ſtates of the kingdom 
were ſummoned to ſwear fealty to William the 
Conqueror; the palace of the moſt potent Britiſh 
and Saxon kings, and Roman emperors ?”—and 
conclude with Rutilius, 


Non indignemur mortalia corpora ſolvi, 
Cernimus exemplis oppida poſſe mort. 


Nor grieve at our own fate, fince here we ſee, 
That towns themſelves muſt die as well as we. 


William of Malmſbury ſays of Old Sarum : The 
town was more like a caſtle than a city, being environed 
witha high wall, and notwithſtanding it was well accom- 
modated with all other conveniencies, yet ſuch was the 
want of water, that it was ſold there at a great rate.” 


P .. Upon 
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Upon the river Avon, the ſame that waſhes 
the foot of Old Sarum, are many Roman camps. 
The firſt remarkable one that occurs is VEsra- 
ST1AN'S CAMP, called the wALEs, which hangs 
in a manner over the town of Ambreſbury. The 
manner of it conſiſts moſtly in a rampire, the 
form oblong, and the road to rhe town goes 
quite through it. It is high in the middle, 
and has a celtic barrow incloſed within it. 
The eaſt fide of this camp is guarded by the 
precipice of the river. 


Further northwards, in the road from Am- 
breſbury to Marlborough, 1s the remain of ano- 
ther round camp, extremely old, and almoſt 
obliterated : this is between Collingburn and 
Burbich, upon a riſing ground: and on the 
weſt ſide of the river Avon, over againſt it, 
is another called CxtsELBURY, which has a 
fair prætorium in it. Theſe camps ſo con- 
tiguous, with a river between, ſeem ſtill remains 
of Veſpaſian's conqueſts ; and that he got the 
country by inches. a | 


North of theſe, and at the diſtance of four 
miles from Marlborough, is MARTINSAL Hill, 
a vaſt ſtationary Roman camp, upon a high 
hill, very ſteep to the eaſt. It is conſpicuous 
at a great diſtence, and within ſight of all the 

| camps 
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camps in the country. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been made when the Romans were thoroughly 
poilefſors of the kingdom, and one of their 
chief fortreſſes, whence they might give or re- 
ceive ſignals all around, in caſe of diſtreſs by fire 
or ſmoke. On two ſides the precipice is dread- 


fully ſteep. Coins of Conſtantine and Alexander 
Severus have been found here: on the reverſe of 
the latter is Jupiter fulminans, with PM. TR. p. cos. 
On the weſt ſide upon the top of the hill, with- 
out the camp, is a pit of ſpring water, always to 
the brim, but never overflowing. The proſpect 
from Martinſal muſt needs be exceeding ſine. 
Saliſbury ſteeple, twenty miles off, bears ſouth- 
weſt by weſt: the port of the camp is north- 
eaſt ®, 

P 2 Full 


The name of this hill poſſibly comes from the merri- 
ments among the northern people, called Martinalia, 
or drinking healths to the memory of St. Martin, prac- 
tiſed by our Saxon and Danith anceſtors. Without doubt, 
upon St. Martin's day, or Martinmas, all the young peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood afſembled here, as they do now 
upon the adjacent St. Ann's Hill, (corruptly called 
Tan Hill) upon St. Ann's day. The true word is Mar 
tin/heil, hey] ſignifying health; and the Germans call a 
bowl or drinking veſſel, ſchale: likewiſe bali in the Saxon 
ſignifies holy; whence our. Halls and the waſhey/ bowl 
at Chriitmas, full of ſpiced ale, which they carry about, 
ſinging of carols in the ſtreets. Key/fer ſpeaks of theſe 
maitcrs largely in his Antiquitates Septentrionales, and 

1 tells 
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Full north from hence, upon the Barbury hills, 
the next ridge overlooking the north part ot 
Wiltſhire, is another camp, called BAR BUR, in 
the pariſh of Qgburn St. George. It is double- 
ditched quite round, the inner ditch very deep, 
and rampart high, of a circular form : an en- 
trance upon the caſt, and another on the weſt 
diameter, which is two thouſand Roman feet 
long. At the weſt, the inmoſt rampire retires 
inwards a little, to make a port with jambs 
eaſtward, the outer ditch turns round with a 
ſemicircular ſweep, leaving two paſlages 
through it obliquely to the main entrance, like 
our modern half-moons. 


This mighty camp ſtands on one of the 
weſtern eminences of this ridge, which runs 


tells us that the German ſocieties were obliged to keep 
drinking feſtivals to St. Mary, St. Martin, St. Nicholas, &c. 
He likewiſe ſpeaks of a village, where the married women 
upon St, Martin's day pay four pence to the queſtor : the 
ſpring upon this hill ſtill further favoured their cere- 
monies. So beneficial a baſon in heathen times merited 
divine honours; and the people, not willing to part with 
a holy-day, blended their rites into chriſtian. The Eng- 
Ih took the opportunity of the day after this great 
ieitival of St. Martin, ſo much obſerved by the Danes, 
to commit that univerſal maſſacre upon them drunk, 
which totally extirpated them. This was in the year 
1292, upon the 13th of November, the feaſt day of 
St. Prittius. Stukely. 


caſt 
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eaſt and weſt; very ſteep to the north and 
weſt, and ſeparating the high ground or downs 
from the fertile country below, which belonged 
to the Dobani (people of Gloceſterſhire) and is 
under the eye like a map, as far as the Welſh 
hills beyond the Severn : whoſe lovely proſpect 
would naturally animate the Britons in its de- 
fence, as the Romans in its conqueſts. It is 
indeed a fine ſcene of woods, towns, paſtures, 
rivers, and vallies. 


CIREN.- 
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CIRENCESTER, GLOCESTERSHIRE. 
CORINIUM. 
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NIRENCESTER was “ ancientiy the Cori- 
8 nium of the Romans, a great and po- 
pulous city , built upon the interſection of 
2 Roman road coming from Cricklade and the 
great Fols road going to Bath. It was incloſed 
with ſtrong walls, and a ditch two thouſand 
five hundred paces in circumference, which 
may be traced quite round, Under the north- 
caſt fide of the wall runs the river Churn, which 
gives name to the town. The foundation of the 
wall is all along viſible. 


A great part of the ground comprehended 
within this circuit is now paſture, corn fields, 


* Jtin. Cur. v. I. p. 66. 

+ Richard the monk, a native of this place, in his ca- 
talogue of the cities of the Dobuni, ſays, —Et cui religua 
namen landemgue debent, Corinium, urb; perſpicabilis, opus, 
ut tradunt, Veſpaſiani Ducis. 

De ſitu Britanniæ, lib. I. cap. 6-4 28. 
— And, ſuperior to the reſt, Cirenceſter, a renowned 
city, built, as they ſay, by the General Veſpaſian. 


The proper name is Churnceſter, i. e. the city upon 
the Churn: Cirenceſter being only a corruption of it. 


OL 
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or converted into garders, befides the fite of 
the preſent town, Here antiquities are dug 
up every day, eſpecially in the gardens; and 
in the plain fields, the track of foundations of 
houſes and ſtreets are evident enough. Here 
are found many Moſaic pavements, rings, in- 
taglias, brais images (ſuppoſed to be tutelar 
deities) and coins innumerable, the faireſt of 
which are thoſe of the emperor Diaclęſian. 
Leland tells us, that in his time“, there was 
found in the meadows a broken ſhank bone of 
a horſe, the mouth of it cloſed with a peg, 
which being taken out, a ſhepherd ſound it 
full of filver coin. The fame writer ſpeaks 
likewiſe of men's bones of an uncommon ſize 
having been dug up in the town, About fifty 
years ago a vault was diſcovered, ſixteen feet 
long and twelve broad, ſupported with ſquare 
pillars of Roman brick three feet and a half 
high, with a ſtrong floor of terrace over it. 
Art a little diſtance from it were ſeveral more 
vaults : theſe are ſuppoſed to have been the 
foundations of a temple ; for in the ſame place 
they found ſeveral ſtones of the ſhafts of pillars 
ſix feet long, and immenſe baſes of ſtone. 
Theſe, with cornices very handſomely moulded 


* Upwards of two centuries ago. See his Itinerary, 


vol. V. p. 65. where he gives us a long account of the 
antiquities of this place. 


and 
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and carved with modillions, and the like ornas 
ments, were converted into ſwine-troughs: ſome 
of the ſtones of the baſes were faſtened toge- 
ther with cramps of iron, ſo ſtrong that they 
were forced to employ horſes to draw them 
aſunder. Capitals of theſe pillars were like- 
wiſe found, and a erooked cramp of iron, ten or 
twelve feet long, which probably was for the 
architraves of a circular portico. Mr. Aubery 
in his MS. coll. ſays an hypocauſt was here 
diſcovered, of which Mr. Thomas Pigot, fellow 
of Wadham college, in Oxford, wrote a de- 
ſcription. 


Some years ago the following monumental 
inſcription was to be ſeen in the wall of a houſe 
in Caſtle-ſtreet, in very large letters four 
inches long : 

D.-- M 
JVLIAE CASTAE 
CONIVGI - VIX 
ANN . XXXIlL 


It was found at a place near the town, upon 
the north fide of the Foſs road, called Quern, 
from the quarries of ſtones thereabouts. Five 
of theſe ſtones lay flatwiſe upon two walls in a 
row, end to end; and underneath were the 
corpſes of that family, as we may ſuppoſe. 
There were but two of theſe ſtones which had 
inſcriptions ; the other inſcription, which pro- 

bably 
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bably related to Julia Caſta's huſband, periſhed, 
it having been expoſed to the wet in a froſty 
ſeaſon, Several urns have been found in theſe 
Querns :—and it is imagined the ſpot was 2 
common burying place; but moſt likely after 


Chriſtianity. 


In the church at Cirenceſter, which 1s a very 
handſome building, of the ſtyle of St. Mary's at 
Cambridge, are a great many braſs inſcriptions 
and figures: the windows are full of good 
painted glaſs: there is a fine lofty tower. Little 
of the abbey is now left, beſides two old gate- 
houſes neither large nor good: the circuit of it 
is bounded for a good way by the city walls. 


About a quarter of a mile eaſt of the town, 
is a mount or barrow called Tarbarrow, where 
ſeveral gold Roman coins have been dug up, of 
about the time of Julian. Some people plough- 
ing in a field between it and the town, ſouth of 
. the hill, took up a ſtone coffin with a body in it 
covered with another ſtone: and not long ſince 
another ſkeleton of gigantic fize was ploughed 
up in an adjacent field. 
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CAER LEON. MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
TISCA SILURUM. 


STATE of tits CiTy in the twelfth century. 
AERLEON, which fignifies® the city of 


the legions, is a place of great antiquity 
and fame, and was ſtrongly defended by the 
Romans with brick walls. Many remains of 
its magnificence are ſtill extant; ſuch as ſplen- 
did palaces, which once emulated with their 
gilded roots, the grandeur of Rome; for it was 
originally built by the Roman emperors, and 
adorned with ſtately edifices; an exceeding high 
tower, immenſe baths, ruins of ancient temples, 
and a theatre, the walls of which are yet ſtand- 
ing. Here we ſtill ſee, both within and without 
the walls, ſubterraneous buildings, aqueducts 
and vaulted caverns, and (which is well worth 
our obſervation) hypocauſts or ſtoves ſo ex- 
cellently contrived as to diffuſe their heat 
through ſecret and imperceivable pores. The 
city is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
navigable Uſke, and is ſurrounded with woods. 
and paſture, 


* Ciraldus Cambrenſis. Itinerarium Cambrie. lib. I- 
cap. v. 


Various 
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Various antiquities “ have, in different ages, 
been diſcovered among the ruins of this city. 
Camden and his continuator have preſerved a 
conſiderable catalogye of them; and even at 
this time, the fund is not exhauſted. 


The Roman walls are ftill viſible, but the 
facing ſtones have long ſince been removed for 
private uſes. Near the centre of a field, adjoin- 
ing to the weſt wall, is the theatre (or more 
properly the amphitheatre) mentioned by Gi- 
raldus. The form of it only remains, no traces 
of its walls being now diſcoverable. : the dia- 
meter of the area is very large, and is hounded 
with a high circular intrenchment of earth. 


There 1s very little extant of the caſtle, 
which is of a later age; the keep 1s remarkably 
lofty, and in chmbing up the ſteep fides of it 
(ſays the author of the tour from which this 
deſcription is borrowed) I blundered upon a 
curious piece of Roman antiquity. 


It was part of a circular ſtone, flat on one 
ſide, and convex on the other, twenty-ſeven 
inches in diameter: on the flat ſurface is repre- 
ſented in bas relief, a female figure fitting : one 
hand inclines downwards, and a ſmall dolphin 


Tour through Wales, page 14. 
2 is 
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is ſporting in the palm of the other which is 
extended. There is a broad foliage round the 
edgo of the ſtone, which, reſembling a myrtle 
leaf, ſerves as a border to it. 


On the convex ſide are ſome circular mould- 
ings, but the centre, which is about ten inches 
in diameter, is plain and unworked, and pro- 
bably was originally fixed to a pedeſtal. 


The figure is indiſputably intended for a 
Venus, and both the deſign and execution of 
it, when perfect, in my opinion, far ſurpaſſed 
the general ſpecimens of ſculpture, which the 
Romans lett in Britain, 


Many of the Roman bricks mentioned by 
Camden, are ſcattered about the town: LEG. 11. 
Ars. is ſtrongly imprinted on them, in relievo; 
and on one I obſerved LecLave, which poſſi- 
bly might be intended for the ſame characters, 
though I was ſtrongly inclined to think the laſk 
meant Legio Claudii Auguſtt. 


In the houfe of a ſhoemaker (continues the 
tame author) we were ſhewn a large brick tile, 
twenty inches in length, and ſeventeen broad : 
this was certainly uſed in an aquedudt, for the 
lides of its breadth were raiſed about three 


inches, 
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inches, for the purpoſe of carrying the water. 
This tile was quite perfect, of a bright red 
colour, and had the latter inſcription on it. 


The preſent Caerleon is a melancholy con- 


traſt to the ancient, and has ſcarcely a decent 
houſe in it. 


Tux 
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TE Fouk GREAT ROMAN ROADS. 


OR arts* military and civil, that became 
a molt wiſe government, the Romans be- 
yond compare exceeded all nations; but in 
their roads they have exceeded themfelves: 
nothing but the higheſt pitch of good ſenſe 
and public ſpirit could prompt them to ſo im- 
menſe a labour: it is altogether aſtoaiſhing to 
conſider how they begirt the whole globe, as it 
were, with new meridians and great circles all 
manner of ways; as the poet ſays, 


Magnerum fuerat ſolers hc cura Quiritum. 
Conſtratas paſſim concelcbrare vids. 


As well as uſe they ſtudicd eternity in all their 
works, juit oppoſite to our preſent narrow 
ſouls, who ſay, „It will ſerve our time well 
enough.“ For this reaſon, they made few 
bridges, as liable to decay; but fords were 
laid with great fkiil and labour, many of 
which remain firm to this day, without any 
reparation. 


No doubt but the Romans gave names to 
theſe roads we are ſpeaking of from the com- 
mandcrs under whole government and direction 


* Itin. Cur. vol. J. P- 75. 


they 
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they were laid out, as was their cuſtom elſe- 
where: but becauſe they generally held their 
poſts here but for a ſhort time, and perhaps 
fcarce any finiſhed one road entirely; therefore, 
whilſt each endeavoured to ſtamp his own 
name u pon them, it ſo fell out that they were 
all forgotten. The preſent names are derived 
either from the Britiſh or the Saxon. William 
the conqueror calls them Chemin: mayores, in 
confirming the laws of St. Fdward about theſe 
four ways. All miſdemeanors committed upon 
them were decided by the king himſelf. 
Though there was no need of paving or raiſing 
a bank in ſome places, yet it was done for a 
perpetual direction; and every where in all 
Iikelyhood ſtones were ſet at a mile's diſtance, 
many of which are ſtill left. 


Of theſe four celebrated ways, the 7% and 
Icening- ſtreet traverſed the kingdom from ſouth- 
weſt to north-eaſt, parallel to one another : 
the l alling-ſtreet croſſed them quite the con- 
trary way with an equal obliquity, and the 
Hermen-ſtreet paſſed directly north and ſouth. 


I. The Foſs, which ſignites in Britiſh no 
more than the artificial way, begins at Seaton in 
Dorſetſhire, the Roman Aforidunmm, thence 
paſſes to Ilcheſter, Bath, Cirenceſter, through 
Warwickſhire to Cleybrook in Leiceſterſhire: 

thence 
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thence to Lincoln, and ends at Saltfleet on the 
fea coaſt : an extent of about two hundred and 
fifty Roman miles. This road is ſtill vifible 
in the ſeveral counties through which it paſſes. 
In ſome places in Wilts and Gloceſter it remains 
quite perfect, being paved with flints, Roman 
bricks, and great flag- ſtone. 


II. The Tcening-Areet, or the military way of 
the Iceni (people of Norfolk, Suffolk, &c.) 
begins at Dorcheſter, runs to Winborn, Old 
Sarum, Speen, Dunſtable, where it croſſes the 
Watling-ftreet : then to Royſton in Cambridge- 
ſhire, and to Yarmouth where it terminates. 


III. The Watling-ſtreet, or the Triſh road, fo 
called becauſe it tends to Ireland, and was the 
great road thither, begins at Dover, from 
whence it paſles through Canterbury and Ro- 
cheſter to London: thence it continues its 
courſe to St. Alban's, Dunſtable, Cleybrook, 
Cheſter, &c. and ends at Carnarvon in North- 
Wales. 


IV. The Hermen-ſtreet in Saxon ſignifies 
the military ſtreet. It begins at Newhaven at 
the mouth of the river Ouſe in Suſſex, and 
traverſes the county of Surry to London, 
where it coincides with the Watling-ſtreet : 
thence it runs to Hertford, Royſton, Hunting- 

don, 
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don, and croſling the northern counties, ends at 
Carliſle in Cumberland. This noble road, taking 
in the whole of it, was originally intended to 
be a meridian line, running from the ſouthern 
ocean to the utmoſt bounds of Scotland. 


Beſides theſe four great Roman roads, there are 
many others in Britain of leſs note, and ſome 
without any certain names. 'That already faid to 
croſs the Foſs at Cirenceſter, in Gloceſterſhire, 
is ſtill viſible. Camden ſpeaks of it as very 
conſpicuous in his time, and tells us it was 
paved with ſtone. . It is yet to be ſeen in the 
ſame perfection on Berdlip-hill, in the road 
from Cirenceſter to Gloceſter. 


The Via Badenica, or the Roman road coming 
from London to Bath“, is entire on the Marlbo- 
rough downs for ſome miles together. It croſles 
the Devizes road at about half a mile's diſtance 
from Beckhampton houſe: then a little further 
on, it croſſes Wanſdike, and proceeds down 
Bagdon-hill, to Laycock. Thence paſſing by 
Chapel Plaiſter, it deſcends a hill two miles in 
length, and over againſt Bathford meets the 
Foſs-way, which comes in a ſtrait line hither 
from Cirenceſter. Thence it goes by Walcot 
to Bath. | 


See page 33« 
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TE PICTS WALI, CUMBERLAND. 
LEUN. 


HE military virtue“ of the Romans out- 
lived the ſpirit of their learning, or 
excelled it, ſeeing there is no author that 
deſervedly celebrates this ſtupendous work of 
theirs in Britain. They juſt mention it; no 
coins ſtruck upon it. We need not be afraid 
to ſet it in competition with the wall of China, 
which neceſſarily occurs to our thoughts upon 
this occaſion: that we readily acknowledge to 
be a ſtructure of greater bulk and length, which 
we eſteem the leaſt part of the wonder in ours: 
the Romans intended no more by their walls 
around their forts and caſtles, than to prevent a 
ſudden ſurprize: their ſtrength lay in a living 
arm and head: in the open field they never 
refuſed fighting, without much regard to op- 
poſite numbers; the additional ſecurity of a 


little wall was all they aſked againſt emer- 
gencies. : 


Therefore the beauty and the contrivance 
of this wall conſiſted moſtly in the admirable 
diſpoſition of the garriſons upon it, at ſuch 


proper 
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* 


proper ſtations, diſtance, ſtrength, and method, 
that, even in times of profound peace, as 
well as war, a few hands were ſufficient to 
defend it againſt a moſt bold and daring people, 
redundant in numbers, ſtrong and hardy in 
body, fierce in manners, as were the old North 
Britons, who refuſed ſubjedion and a polite 
life, 


The Romans, tired out with the untractable 
diſpoſition of theſe people, whoſe country they 
judged not worth while wholly to conquer, 
reſolved to quit their ſtrengths north ward, 
and content themſelves with the deſirable part 
of Britain, and by one of the orcateſt works 
they ever did, ſeclude the Caledonians, and 
immortalize their own name by an incxhauſt- 
ble fund of monuments for poſterity to ad- 
mire. Theſe people, who had the true ſpirit 
of military diſcipline, did not lie idle under 
arms, but were ever at work, even whilſt they 
lay pro caſtris; making and repairing public 
roads, ſetting up milliary pillars; building 
and repairing caſtles, cities, temples, and 
palaces; erecting altars and inſcriptions ; ſtrik- 
ing medals, and the like works, which we 
here find in ſuch ſurprizing quantities, 


If we conſider the great numbers of their 
works now to be ſeen, more that have been 
R 2 loft 
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loſt and deſtroyed, or put into new buildings 
of our own, moſt that are ſtill left for future 
times to rake out of their veſtiges, we may en- 
tertain a true notion of their genius, which 
ſubdued the fierceſt and moſt populous nations 
in the world. We may worthily propoſe them 
for examples of virtue and public ſpirit. And 
this is no little uſe and advantage of diſquiſitions 
of this ſort, 


Alliances, treaties and negotiations are of 
ſmall value to a nation always in arms, and 
ready to meet an injurious enemy; who 
ſtrengthen, fortify, and enrich themſclves at 
home, protect the people, and make the ex- 
pences of government ſit eaſy upon them; en- 
courage induſtry, frugality, temperance, virtue; 
a few, plain eaſy laws; adminiſter juſtice witli 
expcdition, and without expence; but eſpecially 
encourage a due ſenſe of religion and morality ; 
and how much eafier and more effectually that 
is to be done now, than poſſibly could be done 
by the Romans, will appear notorious, when 
we conſider, that under the chriſtian diſpenſa- 
tion we make a much ſtronger impreſhon on 
the hearts and minds of people than before : 
the full certainty, which all reaſonable con- 
{ciences muſt now have of a future retribution 
and account to be made before an omniſcient 

| judge, 
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judge, lays an infinitely greater reſtraint on 
our actions, than poſſibly can be had from the 
terror of rods and axcs, 


The Prcts wALL® runs the whole breadth 
of Great Britain, croſling the north parts of 
the counties of Cumberland and Northumber- 
land, and extending above eighty miles, from 
that part of the Iriſh ſea called the Solway Frith 
on the welt, to the German ocean on the eaſt. 
This wall or fence was begun by the emperor 
Adrian, and built in the manner of a mural 
hedge, with large ſtakes driven deep into 
the ground, and wreathed together with 
wattles. It was faced with earth and turf, 
and fortified on the north with a deep 
ditch. It was repaired by the emperor Severus 
in the year 123, and ſtrengthened with ſeveral 
ſtone fortreſſes and turrets, near enough to 
communicate an alarm one to another by 
ſound of trumpet. 


The Romans being called from Britain for 
the defence of Gaul, the North Britons broke 
in upon this barrier, and in repeated inroads, 
put all they met with to the ſword. Upon 
this, the South Britons applied to Rome for 
aſlſtance, and a legion was ſent over to them, 


England Illuſtrated, vol. I. p. 136. 
which 
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which drove the enemy back into their own 
country ; but as the Romans at this time had 
full employment for their troops, it became 
neceſlary for them to enable the South Britons 
to defend themſelves for the future; they 
therefore aſſiſted them to build a wall of ſtone, 
eight feet broad and twelve feet high, of equal 
extent with the mural hedge, and nearly upon 
the ſame ground. This' wall was compleated 
under the direction of Alius, the Roman general, 
about the year 430; and the tracks of it, with 
the foundations of the towers or little caſtles, 
now called caſtle ſteeds, placed at th diſtance of 
a mile one from another, and the little fortified 
towns on the inſide, called Cheſters, are ſtil 
viſible. The neighbouring inhabitants ſay, 
that here are ſometimes found pieces of tubes 
or pipes, ſuppoſed to be uſed as trumpets, and 
to have been artfully laid in the wall between 
each caſtle or tower for giving the quickeſt 
notice of the approach of the enemy, ſo that 
any matter of moment could be communicated 
from ſea to ſea in an hour. In the rubbiſh of 
this wall was found, ſome time ago, an image 
of braſs, about half a foot long, which, from 
the deſcription the ancients have given vs of 
the god Terminus, whoſe image they uſe to 
lay in the foundation of their boundaries, ap- 
pears to be a r2preſentation of that deity. 


In 
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In the years 1508, and 1 709, the following 
obſervations were made upon the Picts Wall, 


in two journies that were taken on purpoſe 
to ſurvey it. 


From Stanwicks, a little village north-weſt 
of Carliſle, where the wall crofles the Eden, 
its remains are eaſily traced weſtward to its ex- 
tremity at Bulneſs, a ſmall town on the Solway 
Frith. From Stanwicks it is alſo traced eaſt- 
ward, through a pleaſant level country, agree- 
ably variegated with great plenty of corn fields, 
meadows, and paſture ground, for eight miles; 
but in almoſt every part of this ſpace, the wall 
has been taken away, and only the foundation 
of it can be traced, with the trench before it 
on the north, and ſome of the little towers, or 
mile caſtles, on the ſouth. About cight miles 
| eaſt of Stanwicks, it runs up a pretty high hill, 
which lies directly north of Naworth Caſtle, ten 
miles from Carliſle, and proceeds two miles 
through incloſed grounds, where the middle 
part of it, between the two faces, is ſtill ſtand- 
ing all the way: from hence, to its croſſing the 
river Irthing, where it enters Northumberland, 
the greateſt part of it runs through a large 
waſte, where it remains entire to the height 
of five feet in ſome places, and in others 
eight. 


Half 
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Half a mile to the weſt of the river Irthing, 
at a place called Burdiſlel, there is the founda- 
tion of a large caſtle; and from a moor called 
Irthington Moor, after Irthington, a town 
ſituated on this river, the traces of the ſtone 

wall, and the old wall of earth are ſtill viſible, 
and continue the ſame rout parallel to each 
other, at the diſtance of about one hundred 
yards, the new wall being ſouth of the old 
quite to Newcaſtle, the county town of 
Northumberland. The wall enters Northum- 
berland not far from Irthington Moor, and 
ſoon after croſſes a ſmall river called Tippall, 
at Thirlewall Caſtle; from Thirlewall Caſtle it 
is continued over a rang: of rugged, naked, 
and ſteep rocks, that extend about nine iniles, 
and it is built in ſome places not more than fix 
feet from the precipice, in none more than 
twenty-four. The higheſt part of it that is 
now ſtanding, between Carliſle and Newcaſtle, 
is about half a mile from Thirlewall Bankhead, 
near Thirlewall Caſtle; it is there nine feet high; 
and at this place there are the veſtiges of a 
Roman city, furrounded by a deep trench. 
From hence to Seavenſhate, which is ſuppoſed 
to be about half way between the two extremi- 
ties of the wall, it is removed to the very 
foundations, except in a few places, where it 
ſtill ſtands to the height of about three feet. 

This 
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This part of the country, eſpecially on the 
north fide of the wall, has a diſmal afpect, 
being all wild fe!ls and moors, full of moſſes 
and loughs, 


At a place called the Chefters, two miles 
eaſt of Thirlewall Bankhead, are the ruins of 
another Roman city; at little Cheſters, three 
miles farther, and at the diſtance of a mile 
ſouth of the wall, are the ruins of a third; and 
at Houſeſteeds, about one mile weſt of Sea- 
venſhale, are the ruins of a fourth, which is 
the largeſt of any along the wall. Great num- 
bers of Roman altars, images, and coins have 
alſo been dug up here. 


At Seavenſhale, on the north fide of the 
wall, is ſtill to be ſeen the greateſt part of a 
ſquare Roman caſtle, curiouſly vaulted under- 
neath. At Carrow-brough, one mile and a 
half from the laſt-mentioned place, are the 
traces of another Roman city, ſurrounded 
by a wall. At Portgate, half a mile north- 
weſt of Hexham, a market town of Northum- 
berland, there are great ruins of ancient 
buildings, and a ſquare tower is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, and converted into a dwelling houſe. 
From Portgate to Halton-Sheels, being the 
diſtance of a mile and a half, there is only 


8 part 
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part of the middle of the wall remaining. 
From Halton-Sheels, for two miles farther 
eaſt, the whole breadth of the wall is ſtill 
ſtanding, and the aſhler front of the wall is 
very diſcernible all the way to Walltown, 
which itands eight miles from Newcaſtle, and 
about half a mile ſouth of the wall. From 
Walltown to Newcaſtle, the wall runs over a 
great deal of high ground, and through variety 
of fine corn land, and incloſures of meadow 
and paſture; and from the foot of Benwell 
hills to the end, being about two miles, it 
runs along the high road to Weſtgate in 
Newcaitle. 


Before the wall on the north, there is a deep 
broad ditch, as before the mud wall, except 
between Thirlewall Bankhead and Seaven- 
ſhale, where it is ſufficiently ſecured by the 
ſteepneſs of the rocks on which it is built, 
The ditch is 1a moſt places thirty-fix feet 
broad, and in none leſs than five feet deep: 
The remains of this wall ſerve at preſent either 
as a hedge between paſture, corn and mcadow 
grounds, or to diſtingniſh different poſſeſſions, 
and a great number of houſes, and in ſome 
places whole towns have been built over its 
foundations, 


A milts 
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A military ſtone cauſeway ſeems to have 
run at twenty or thirty yards diftance from 
the wall on the ſouth fide, which between 
Portgate and Carrow, a ſmall village lying 
eaſtward of Scavenſhale, is but little decayed “. 


It was a refined piece of management, ſays 
Dr. Stukely +, and great knowledge of things 
the Romans ſhowed in the method of this wall; 
and a matrer worthy of remark, that they 
choſe all along to raiſe this work on the north 
ſide of the two rivers, that partly croſs the 
ifland hereabouts, the Eden and Tyne. Many 
are apt to wonder at it, and think it was inju- 
dicious, imagining the rivers, with a very 
ſlender work on the ſouth fide of them, would 
have been ſufficient ſecurity, and ſaved them 
much labour ; but if we confider this matter, 
we muſt confeſs it was not done without great 
conſideration, and a maſter- ſtroke of military 
policy ; for, by this means, the Romans took in 
all the fine rich ground lying upon the rivers 
for the ſuſtentation of their troops, encouraged 
thereby to cultivate it, and build towns near, 
and make poſſeſſions to themſelves and fami- 
lies, that they might live caſy, and think them- 
ſelves at home in theſe diſtant regions: here 


* The foregoing deſcription pretty well agreed with 
the ate of this wall in 1778. 


4 Iter: Boreale, p. 67. 
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too trade and navigation might be carried on, 
and ſupplics of corn, wood, and other mate- 
rials conveyed from garriſon to garriſon ; and 
in the times of the perfection of this work, 
this muſt be looked upon as the beſt planted 
ſpot of ground in the iſland: and we may ima- 
gine the glorious ſhow of towns, cities, caſtles, 
temples, and the like, on the ſouth ſide of 
this wall, by contemplating the prodigious 
quantities of their ruins and memorials beyond 
that of any other part of Europe, ſcarce ex- 
cepting imperial Rome: and we have reaſon 
to think this will continue to be a ſource of 
entertainment for the curious and the learned, 
when that 15 exhauſted, Hither (continues 
our author) let the young noblemen and 
gentry travel, to admire the wonders of their 
native country, thick ſown by that great, wiſe, 
and induſtrious people, and learn with them 
how to value it. 


Cæſar tells us, the warlike nation of the 
Germans, the Suevi, gloried moſt in laying 
waſte all the bordering countries around them, 
in deſtroying every thing that might adminiſter 
ſuſtenance to an enemy in approaching to their 
quarters. It was certainly equally political 
in the Romans to leave on the north fide of the 
wall that huge tract of waterleſs and diſmal 
moor, a great and barren ſolitude, where in 
lome places you may walk ſixty miles end- 

wite 
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wiſe without meeting with a houſe or a tree: 
to ride it is impracticable. Thus, as much 
as in them lay, without the horror of barbarity, 
did they remove the barbarians from their 
territories, whilſt within the wall, either natu- 
rally or by their induſtry, all things ſmiled 
like the garden of Eden: and indeed towards 
both ſea-coaſts, about Carliſle and Newcaſtle, 
it is a very defirable and delightful country : 
and even in the midland moory tracts, by their 
great roads made every where, it was very 
good travelling; and in the worſt parts 
where their caſtra ſtood, and upon the vallies, 
it is now tolerably good, and was much better 
in their days, in the hands of thoſe who could 
almoſt conquer nature herſelf. 


'OBSER- 
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HERE were in Britain, in the time of 

the Romans, according to Richard of 
Cirenceſter, ninety-two cities of greater emi- 
nence, of greateſt thirty three. Of the latter 
number, the following are the ancient and 
modern names. 


MUNTCIZP.I 2:2. 
The Municipia had laws of their own, 


Veralanm:im, St. Albans. 
Eberacum, York. Legio Sexta (quartered there.) 


R 


Colonies lived under the Roman laws. 


Londinium Auguſta, London. 

Camulcdunum : Legio Gemina Martia XIV. Col- 
cheſter, 

Rhutupis, Sandwich, Richborough. 

Therma, Aque Solis, Bath. 

Tea Silurum, Legio Secunda, Auguſta, B ritannica, 


Caerleon, W ales. 
Deva, Legio Cretica, XX. V. V. Weſt Cheſter. 


Glevam, Lecio Claudia, VII. Glouceſter. 
Lindum Colonia, Lincoln. 


. Camboritum, Cheſterford, Eſſex. 
CITIES 
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CITIES free ff ROME io. 


Durnomagus, Caſtor, by Peterborough. 
Cataracton. Catterick, Yorkſhire. 
Cambodunum, Almondbury, Vorkſhire. 
Caccium, Burton, north of Lancaſter. 
Lugubalia, Carliſle, 

Pteroton, Alata Caſtra, Inverneſs, 
Vittoria, Perth. 

Theedoſua, Dunbriton. 

Corinium Dobunorum, Cirenceſter, 
Srbiodunum, Old Sarum. 


STIPENDIARY 1. 


Venta Silurum, Caerwent. 

Venta Belgarum, Wincheſter. 

Venta Icenorum, Caſtor, by Norwich. 
Segontium, Carnarvon, North Wales, 
Muridunum, Seaton, Dorſctſhire. 
Raga Corttanorum, Rate, Leiceſter. 
Cantiopolis, Durovernum, Canterbury. 
Durinum, Dorcheſter. 

Iſa Dumnomorum, Exeter. 
Brememum, Rocheſter, Northumberland, 
Vindonum, Silcheſter, 


Durobrov is, Rocheſter, Kent. 


The city of Cacrlcon has been already deſcribed: 
at Caerwent and Carnarvon, the other once famous 
cities in Wales, there is nothing remarkable. 

Here 
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Here it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that there are very few Roman antiquities 
in Wales worth noticing. The Romans, no 
doubt, had many reaſons for not making that 
country a place of much reſidence ; and one of 
them might be its great diſtance from that part 
of Britain which fronted their imperial home. 
Their camps are here frequently to be ſeen on 
the tops of almoſt inacceſſible hills; and ſome 
caſtles are aſcribed to them, but, I think, upon 
no good authority. 


The Roman towns of greateſt note in Wales, 
| beſides thoſe mentioned in our catalogue, 
were Bullzum, Builth; Magnis, Radnor ; Goban- 
nium, Abergavenny ; Nidum, Neath; Bovium, 
Boverton ; Leucarum, Loghor ; Maridunum, Car- 
marthen; Menavia, St. David's. 


At many of theſe towns have been ſeen 
remains of Roman grandeur, as pavements, 
altars, baths, &c. but through the injuries of 
time, and the violence of illiterate hands, they 
have moſt or all periſhed. 


At Carmarthen (Aſaridunum) the principal 
town of South Wales, the track of the an- 
cient city wall is ſtill in ſome meaſure viſible; 
and at the weſt end of the town is a prætarium, 
of which the inhabitants are totally ignorant : 

here 
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here too many coins and urns have been 
diſcovered at different times, particularly 
in a ploughed field near Llangunner a mile 
from the town. Carmarthen, or as the Welſh 
call it Caer-fyrddin, gave birth to the famous 
prophet Merlin, who was formerly, and is 
{till called a magician; but was in reality 
the illegitimate offspring of ſome Roman 
governor or other in Maridunum. His ab- 
furd propheſies are handed down to us by 
Geeffry of Monmouth, an author not leſs ridi- 
culous than the prophet he celebrates. 


At Abercover, two miles ſouth of Carmar- 
then was found, in the laſt century, a re- 
markable fine teſſellated pavement, with a pro- 
digious quantity of filver and copper coins 
of the Lower Empire. 


Moſt of the inſcriptions in Wales, mentioned 
by Camden and Gibſon, are ſtill extant. On 


the ſtone pillar near Brecknock vicrokiNI is 
ſtill to be read. 


The moſt remarkable Roman road in Wales 
is the Julia Strata, paſſing from Boverton, in 
Glamorganſhire, to Caerleon, Abergavenny, Old 
Radnor, Bangor, and terminating at Cheſter. 


T | A fine 
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A fine Roman road is conſpicuous at Llan- 
dovery in Carmarthenſhire, raiſed high and 
curiouſly paved, but where it tends is not eaſy 
to determine. Near St. David's likewiſe are 
the veſtiges of another Roman highway, 
coming from Carmarthen. This is paved with 
broad hard ſtones, and in ſome parts of it are 


ſeen ſmall pieces of pavements and ancient 
bricks for building. 


SAXON 
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SAXON ANTIQUITIES. 


HESE will make but an inconſiderable 

part of this collection. The Saxons have 
left behind them few monuments of magni- 
ficence; at leaſt time has been very malicious 
with their works. It is evident indeed that 
they erected but a ſmall number of monaſteries, 
a much ſmaller of caſtles. The only remarkable 
edifices we have extant of that people, is their 
churches. Of theſe a ſhort catalogue is given 
us in Ducarel's Anglo-Norman Antiquities, 
out of which a few will be briefly deſcribed. 


St. Peter's church, in Oxford, is ſuppoſed to 
be the oldeſt ſtone church 1n England, having 
been built by Grymbald, a Saxon faint, in the 
year 886. It confiſts of a ſingle iſle with a 
pyramidal ſquare tower at the weſt end; on 
the caſt is the chancel, which ſtands in its 
original ſtate, It is ſupported by clumſy but- 
treſſes, in one of which is a door leading 
down to a crypt or vault ſaid to be the burial 
place of the founder. The parapct of this 
part of the church is ornamented with curious 
mouldings, heads of animals, &c. and on the 
extreme corners ſtand two round turrets, which 
at top terminate in a cone. The baptiſtery, or 

- i Pp font, 
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font, is likewiſe a, great curioſity, being em- 
belliſhed with rude carvings of foliage, Saxon 
arches, and whimſical figures“. An engraving 
of this curious fabrick, with the font and an- 


cient. 


The characteriſtic marks of the Saxon and Norman 
ſtyle are theſe. The walls are very thick, and generally 
without buttreſſes ; the arches, both within and without, 
as well as thoſe over the doors and windows, ſemicircular, 
and ſupported by very ſolid, or rather clumſy columns, 
with a kind of regular baſe and capital: in ſhort, plain- 
neſs and ſolidity conſtitute the ſtriking features of 
this method of building. Nevertheleſs the architects of 
thoſe days ſometimes deviated from this rule: their 
capitals were adorned with carvings of foliage, and even 


animals, and their maſſive columps decorated with ſmall 
half columns united to them, grooves cut ſpirally wind- 


ing round them, or overſpread with a kind of lozenge 
net- work. As to their arches, though they were for 
che moſt part plain and ſimple, yet ſome of their 
principal ones, as thoſe over the chief entrance at 
the weſt end, and others moſt expoſed to view, wert 
abundantly charged with ſculpture of a particular kind; 
as the chevron work, or zig-zag moulding, the moſt 
common of any ; and various other kinds, riſing and 
falling, jetting out and receding inwards alternately, in 
a waving or undulating manner : the embattled frette, a 
kind of ornament formed by a ſingle round moulding, 
traverſing the face of the arch, making its returns and 
croflings always at right angles, ſo forming the inter- 
mediate ſpaces into ſquares alternately open above and 
below]; ſpecimens of this kind of ornament appear on the 
great arches, in the middle of the welt front at Lincoln; 
and within the ruinous part of the building adjoining to 

| the 
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cient vault, is inſerted in the fixth volume of 
Leland's Collectania, and the firſt of the Ar- 
chæologia. 


IMey church, near Oxford, is likewiſe a Saxon 
ſtructure, conſiſting of one iſle, the tower, low 
and maſſive, at the eaſt end, and the windows 
and doors adorned with zig-zag mouldings. 

Ot 


the great weſtern tower at Ely : the triangular frette, 
where the ſame kind of moulding, at every return, forms 
the fide of an equilateral triangle, and confequently 
incloſes the intermediate ſpace in that figure; the nail- 
head reſembling the heads of great nails driven in at 
regular diſtances; as in the nave of old St. Panl's, and 
the great tower at Hereford (all of them found alſo in 
more ancient Saxon buildings) :—the billeted moulding, 
as if a cylinder ſhould be cut into ſmall pieces of equal 
length, and theſe ſtuck on alternately round the face of 
the arches ; as in the choir of Peterborough, at St. Croſs, 
and round the windows of the upper tire on the out- 
ſige of the nave at Ely: this latter ornament was often 
uſed (as were alſo ſome of the others) as a faſcia, band, 
or fillet round the outſide of their buildings. Then to 
adorn the inſide walls below, they had rows of little 
pillars and arches ; and applied them alſo to decorate large 
vacant ſpaces in the walls without (capitals of theſe were 
frequently ornamented with groteſque work) :—and the 
corbel-table, conſiſting of a ſeries of ſmall arches without 
Pillars, but with theheads of men or animals, ſerving in- 
ſtead of corbels orbrackets to ſupport them, which they 
placed below the parap:t, projecting over the upper, and 
ſometimes the middle tire of vin lows: the hatchet mule 
ding, uſed both on the faces of the arches, or as à faſcia on 

the 
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Of a conſtruction ſimilar to this is the pariſh 
church of Stukely, in Buckinghamſhire, a 
plate of which is to be ſeen in Groſe's Anti- 
quities, vol. 4. It is a ſolid clumſy building 
decorated on all ſides with interſecting circular 


the outſide, as if cut with the point of an axe, at regular 
diſtances, and ſo left rough :—and the nebule, a projec- 
tion, terminated by an undulating line, as under the 
upper range of windows at Peterborough. To theſe 
marks that diſtinguiſh the Saxon or Norman ſtyle, we 
may add, that they had no tabernacles (or niches with 
canopies) or pinnacles or ſpires ; or indeed, any ſtatues to 
adorn their buildings on the outſide, which is the prin- 
cipal grace of what is now called the Gothic; unleſs thoſe 
ſmall figures we ſometimes meet with over their door- 
ways; ſuch as is that little figure of Biſhop Herbert 
Lofing, over the north tranſept door at Norwich, ſeem- 
ingly of that time; or another ſmall figure of our 
Saviour, over one of the ſouth doors of Ely, &c. may 
be called ſo, But theſe are rather mezzo relievos 
than ſtatues; and it is known that they uſed reliefs 
ſometimes in profuſion, as in the Saxon or Norman gate- 
way at Bury, and the two ſouth doors at Ely. Eſcutcheons 
of arms are hardly (if ever) ſeen in theſe fabricks, though 
frequent enough in after times; neither was there any 
tracery in their vaultings. Theſe few particularities in 
the Saxon and Norman ſtyle of building, however 
minute they may be in appearance, yet will be found to 
have their uſe, as they contribute to aſcertain the age of 
aa cdifice at firſt ſight. 


Groſe and B entham, 


arches, 
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arches, of which ſhape are thoſe over the 
doors and windows, which are crowned with 
the mouldings peculiar to this ſtyle, 


The church in Dover Caſtle, Kent, was 
built by the Saxons in the firſt times of Chriſti- 
anity, out of the remains of ſome Roman build- 
ing. It is in the form of a croſs, and has a 
ſquare tower in the middle: the arches of the 
windows are ſemicircular and turned with 
Roman bricks, which are conſpicuous in all 
parts of the ſtructure. 


St. John's church, near Lewes, in Suſſex, 
is à venerable though ſmall remain of Saxon 
antiquity. It has only one iſle, the deſcent 
into which is at the weſt end by ſeveral ſteps *. 
It ſeems formerly to have been much larger 
than at preſent, and was probably built in the 
form of a croſs f. The remains of the chancel 
may be ſtill traced out, and the marks of the 
former roof, which was higher than the preſent 
one, are viſible on the tower. Near the cen- 
tre of the north wall towards the ground, 
there are the remains of what ſeems to have 


* The Saxons made their churches generally with 
deſcents into them, the Normans on the contrary with 
aſcents. See Stavely's Hiſt, of Churches. 

_ + Groſe's Antiquities. 
been 
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been a door way, or old wiadow, now filled 
up. The ſpring ſtones of the arch are appa- 
rent in the wall. In the outſide of the ſouth 
wall of this church is a very ancient inſcription 
removed thither, when it was laſt repaired 
from an arch leading into the chancel. This 
inſcription, which is of the monumental kind, 
is ſemicircular, being cut on fifteen ſtones of 
different fizes. The firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth, are in modern characters, done, in all 
likelihood, when they were laſt ſet up, to re- 
place others deſtroyed by time or accident. 
The twelfth ſtone is more modern than the 
remainder, which are very ancient, in a ſort 
of Saxon character, rudely and deeply cut. 
The whole may be thus read: 


Clauditur hic miles, Danorum regia proles, 
Mangnus nomen ei, Mangnæ nota progeniei, 
Deponens Mangnum, ſe moribus induit agnum, 
Pre pete pro vita fit paroulus Anachorita. 


The purport of which is, Here lies a knight 
& of the royal race of Denmark, named Mang- 
« nus, whoſe name 1s an index of his noble 
«© lineage; he nevertheleſs laying aſide his 
« preatne(s, aſſumed an humble and lamb-like 


4 deportment, changing the active life of 
ſoldier, for that of an humble anchorite.” 


it 
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It ſeems fingular, that though the ſole con- 
ceit of this punning inſcription turns upon the 
word magnus, no ſuch word is to be found in 
the whole epitaph, the name of the deceaſed 
being ſpelt Mangnus, and that ſame unlucky u 


intervening between the @ and g in every 
caſe *. 


The diameter of this ſemicircle, taking in the 
two extreme ends of the ſtones, meaſures 
about ſeven feet nine inches. An ancient 
grave-ſtone on which a handſome croſs is en- 
graved, has lately been ſet upright within the 
ſemicircle. - This ſtone lay long in the belfry. 


The tradition of the neighbourhood is, that 
Mangnus was a Daniſh general, and commarded 
a large party of his countrymen, who, in the 


time of the Saxons, made an incurſion into 


theſe parts, in which expedition he was 
wounded and taken priſoner, and all his men 
{lain; that being kindly taken care of, he was 
converted to chriſtianity, or, at leaſt, if be- 
fore a chriſtian, he then became an anchorite ; 
but the ſtory adds his wounds ſoon brought 
him to the grave. 


* In Camden's copy of this inſcription, the word 
Manguus is ſpelt Magnus throughout. 


U We 
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We muſt not omit mentioning that remarka- 
ble trophy of the Saxons, the White Horſe in 
Berkſhire. This rude figure is cut out on the 
fide of a green hill, called Aſhdown Hill, not 
many miles from Farringdon. Its dimenſions 
are extended over about an acre of ground : 
its head, neck, body, and tail, conſiſt of one 
white line, as does alfo each of its four legs; 
this was performed by cutting a dcep and 
broad trench in the chalk, which being of a 
brighter colour than the turf that ſurrounds it, 
and the rays of the mid-day ſun darting thereon, 


renders the whole figure viſible at many mites 
diſtance *. 


We read that the horſe was the Saxon 
ſtandard, and king Alfred having in this place 
gained a ſignal victory over the Danes, ſome 
antiquaries have ſuppoſed this figure was 
made by his order as a monument of the 
action. 


A feſtival is ſtill kept on the ſpot on a 
certain day, when feats of activity are exhi- 
bited, and rewards diſtributed to the victors. 
which probably were inſtituted in Saxon times 
in memory of the above victory. 


* Deſcription of England and Wales, vol. i. p. 71- 


The 
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The Saxons governed great Britain for almoſt 
600 years; but not without interruption. For 
no leſs than ſix Daniſh kings fat on the throne 
in the ſhort ſpace of twenty-ſeven years, viz. 
from 1014 to 1041. After which the kingdom 
was again reſtored to the Saxons, the laſt of 
whoſe kings Harold II. was flain at Haſtings, 
in Suſſex, in 1066, by William, duke of Nor- 


mandy, who made a claim of the crown of 
England. 


This opens a new period of Britiſh hiſtory, 
comprehending the times ſucceeding the con- 
queſt of England by the Normans, when the 
face of the kingdom began to be entirely 
changed. The works of the ancient Britons 
had bcen long forgot, ſo now were thoſe of 
the Romans and Saxons.—New caſtles were 
erected on different plans, and monaſteries 
founded in every part of the iſland. 


An account of theſe more modern antiquities 
will claim the next and laſt part of this work: 
before we enter on which, we ſhall extract a 
few neceſlary obſervations on the ſubje&t from 


Mr. Groſe's ingenious preface to his antiquities 
of England and Wales. 


U 2 ; AXT1- 


es OBSERVATIONS. 


AxTrqQuiTtits ſubſequent to the NO R- 
MAN CONQUEST. 
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ASTLES*®, walled with ſtone, and de- 

ſigned for reſidence as well as defence, 
are for the moſt part of no higher antiquity 
than the conqueſt; for although the Saxons, 
Romans, and even, according to ſome writers 
on antiquity, the ancient Britons had caſtles 
built with ſtone; yet theſe were both few in 
number, and at that period, through neglect 
or invaſions, either deſtroyed, or ſo much de- 
cayed, that little more than their ruins were 
remaining. This is aſſerted by many of our 
hiſtorians and antiquaries, and affigned as a 
reaſon for the facility with which William 
made himſelf maſter of this country. 


This circumſtance was not overlooked by fo 
good a general as the conqueror; who effectually 
to guard againſt invaſions from without, as 
well as to awe his newly acquired ſubjects, 
immediately began to erect caſtles all over the 
kingdom ; and likewiſe to repair and augment 
the old ones with ſuch aſſiduity, that Rous 


* Groſe's Antiquities of Eng. and Wales, vol, 1. p. 1. 


ſays, 
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ſays, Rex Will. Conqueſtor ad caſtella conſtruenda 
totam Angliam fatigabat.” Beſides, as he had 
parcelled out the lands of the Engliſh amongſt 
his followers, they to protect themſelves from 
the reſentment of thoſe ſo deſpoiled, built ſtrong- 
holds and caſtles on their eſtates. This like- 
wiſe cauſed a conſiderable encreaſe of theſe 
fortreſſes; and the turbulent and unſettled ſtate 
of the kingdom in the ſucceeding reigns, 
ſerved to multiply them prodigiouſly, every 
baron, or leader of a party, building caſtles ; 
inſomuch that towards the latter end of the 
reign of king Stephen, they amounted to the 
almoſt incredible number of eleven hundred 
and fifteen. 


The materials of which ancient caſtles were 
built, varied according to the places of their 
erection; but the manner of their conſtruction 
ſeems to have been pretty uniform. The out- 
ſides of the walls were generally built with 
the ſtones neareſt at hand, laid as regularly 
as their ſhapes would admit, the inſides were 
filled up with the like materials, mixed 
with a great quantity of fluid mortar, which 
was called by the workmen, grout work; 2 
very ancient method of building, uſed by the 
Romans, and quoted by Palladio, and all the 
writers on architecture. The angles were always 
coigned, and the arches turned with ſquare 

ſtone 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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ſtone brought from Caen in Normandy, with 
which the whole outſide was now and then 
caſed. Sometimes, inſtead of ſtone, the inſides of 
the walls were formed with ſquared chalk, as is 
the caſtle of Guildford ; and even the pillars and 
arches of a groined vault in that town, ſup- 
poſed formerly to have belonged to the caſtle. 
When the Normans found the ruins of an an- 
cient building on the ſite of their intended 
ſtructure, they either endeavoured to incor- 
porate it into their work, or made uſe of the 
materials; as may be ſeen by many buildings 
of known Norman conſtruction, wherein are 


fragments of Saxon architecture, or large quan- 
tities of Roman bricks, which has cauſed 


them often to be miſtaken for Roman or Saxon 
edifices. 


The general ſhape or plan of theſe caſtles de- 
pended entirely on the caprice of the archi- 
tects, or the form of the ground intended to 
be occupied: neither do they ſeem to have 


confined themſelves to any particular figure in 


their towers; ſquare, round, and poligonal, 
oftentimes occurring in the original parts of 
the ſame building. 


The ſituation commonly choſen, was an 
eminence; or elſe the bank of a river. 


The 
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The firſt member of an ancient caſtle without 
was the barbican or watch tower, for the pur- 
poſe of deſcrying an enemy at a greater diſtance. - 
It ſeems to have had no poſitive place, 
except that it was always an outwork, and 
frequently advanced ' beyond the ditch; to 
which it was then Joined by a draw-bridge, 
and formed the entrance into the caſtle. 


The work next in order was the ditch, 
moat, graff, or foſs ; for by all theſe different 
names it was called, This was either wet or 
dry according to the circumſtances of the 
ſituation, though, when it could be had, our 
anceſtors generally choſe the former, but they 
do not ſeem to have had any particular rule 
for either its depth or breadth. When it was 
dry, there were ſometimes ſubterranean paſ- 
ſages, through which the cavalry could fally. 
This ditch was ſometimes called the ditch del 
© bayle, or of the balkum; a diſtinction from the 
ditches of the interior works. Over it was 
either a ſtanding, or draw-bridge, leading to 
the ballium. Within the ditch were the walls 
of the ballium, or out-works. In towns, the 
appellation of ballium was given to a work 
fenced with paliſades, and ſomeriies maſonry, 
covering the ſuburbs; but in 7-2fMles was the 
ſpace immediately within the outer wall, When 

there 
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there was a double enceinte of walls, the areas 


next each wall were ſtiled the outer and inner 
ballia. 


The wall of the ballium in caſtles was com- 
monly high, flanked with towers, and had a 
parapet, embattled, crenellated, or garretted, 
for the mounting of it. There were flights of 
ſteps at convenient diſtances : and the parapet 
often had the merlons pierced with long 
chinks, ending in round holes, called cillets- 


Within the ballium were the lodgings and 
barracks for the garriſon and artificers, wells, 
chapels, and even ſometimes a monaſtery. 
Large mounts were alſo often thrown up in this 
place: theſe ſerved, like modern cavaliers, to 
command the adjacent country. 


The entrance into the ballium was commonly 
through a ſtrong machicolated and embattled 
gate between two towers, ſecured by a herſe, 
or portcullis. Over this gate were rooms, 
originally intended for the porter of the caſtle: 
the towers ſerved for the corps de garde. 


The pc is was a ſort of machine like a harrow 
ſaſpended with cords over the gate of a caſtle, which in 
ciſe of ſurprize was let down to ſtop the paſſage and pre- 
vent an enemy from entering, | 


On 
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On an eminence 1n the centre, commonly, 
though not always, ſtood the keep or dungeon, 
iometimes emphatically called the tower; it 
was the citadel or laſt retreat of the garriſon, 
often ſurrounded by. a ditch with a draw- 
bridge, and machicolated gate“; and occa- 
ſionally with an outer wall, garniſhed with 
ſmall towers. In large caſtles, it was generally 
a high ſquare tower, of four or five ſtories, 
having turrets at each angle : in theſe turrets 
were the ſtaircaſes, and frequently, as in Dover 
and Rocheſter caſtles, a well. If, inſtead of a 
ſquare, the keep or dungeon happened to be 
round, it was called a ju/het, from a vulgar 


opinion, that large round towers were built by 
Julius Cæſar. 


The walls of this edifice were always of an 
extraordinary thickneſs; which has enabled 
them to outlive the other buildings, and to 
withſtand the united injuries of time and wea- 
ther: the keeps, or dungeons, being almoſt the 
only part now remaining of our ancient caſtles. 


» Machicolations over gates are ſmall projections, 
ſupported by brackets, having open intervals at the 
bottom, through which melted lead and ſtones were 
thrown down on the heads of the aſſailants; and likewiſe 
large weights, faſtened to ropes or chains, by which 
after _ had taken effect, they were retracted by the 
belieged. 
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Here were the ſtate rooms for the governor, 
if that title may be given to ſuch gloomy cells, 
whoſe darkſome appearance induced Mr. Borlaſe 
to form a conjetture more ingenious than well- 
grounded ; namely, that theſe buildings were 
ſtiled dungeons, from their want of light, be- 
cauſe the builders, to ſtrengthen their ramparts 
denied themſelves the pleafure of windows : 
not but moſt of them had ſmall chinks, which 
anſwered the double purpoſe of admitting the 
light, and ſerved for embraſures, from whence 
they might ſhoot with long croſs-bows. Theſe 
chinks, though without they have ſome 
breadth, and carry the appearance of windows, 
are very narrow next the chambers, diminiſh- 
ing conſiderably inwards. Some of the ſmaller 
keeps had not even theſe conveniences but were 
ſolely lighted by a ſmall perforation in the top 
or ſkylight, called courts. It was from this 
ſort, Mr. Borlaſe formed his ſuppoſition. 


The different ſtories were frequently vaulted, 
being divided by ſtrong arches; ſometimes 
indeed they were only ſeparated by joiſts: on 
the top was generally a platform, with an em- 
battled parapet, from whence the garriſon 
could ſee and command the exterior works. 


The 
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The total change in the art of war, brought 
about by the invention of gunpowder and 
artillery, the more ſettled ſtate of the nation, 
Scotland becoming part of the dominions of 
the kings of England, the reſpectable tont- 
ing of our navy, whoſe wooden walls ſecure 
us from invaſions, and the abolition of the 
feudal ſyſtem, all conſpired to render caſtles 
of little uſe or conſequence, as fortreſſes : 
ſo the great improvements in arts and ſciences, 
and their conſtant attendant, the increaſe of 
luxury, made our nobility and gentry build 
themſelves more pleaſant and airy dwellings ; 
relinquiſhing theſe ancient, dreary manſions of 
their forefathers, where the enjoyment of 
light and air was facrificed to the conſideration 
of ſtrength ; and whoſe beſt rooms, according 
to our modern refined notions, have more the 
appearance of gaols and dungeons for priſoners, 


than apartments for the reception of a rich and 
powerful baron, 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


HIS caſtle (which for its former magni- 

ficence, or the beauty of its remaining 
ruins, has few equals in the kingdom) was 
built about the year 1120, by Geoffry de Clin- 
ton, chamberlain and treaſurer to king Henry 
the firſt®, but it continued not long in his 
family ; for in the eleventh of Henry II. the 
ſheriff of this county, reckoned with the crown 
for the profits of the park, and in the nine- 
teenth of the ſame reign, it was poſſeſſed and 
garriſoned by the king, on account of the 
rebellion of his eldeſt ſon; at which time there 
were laid in for ſtores, an hundred quarters 
of bread-corn, charged 81. 8s. 2d. little more 
than two-pence per buſhel; twenty quarters 
of barley, at 338. 4d. an hundred hogs, 71. 10s. 
forty cows ſalted, 41. one hundred and twenty 
cheeſes, 40s. and twenty-five quarters of 
falr, 30s f. What an amazing diſparity be- 
tween theſe and the preſent prices of the 


* The hiſtory of this caſtle is ſo neceſſary to be 
known before we read its deſcription, and withal ſo en- 
tertaining, that it could not well be omitted. 

+ Groſe's Antiquities of England and Wales. 
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like proviſions! And it is beſides to be ob- 
ſerved, that as the ſheriff here ated as a 
commiſſary for the government, every thing 
was reckoned at leaſt at the higheſt market 
price: at the ſame time an hundred ſhillings 
was allowed for making a gaol: and the next 
year the ſame ſheriff, accounted for large ſums 


paid the garriſon, which conſiſted of both horſe 
and foot. About this period, Geoffry de Clin- 
ton, ſon and heir of the founder, appears to 


have recovered for a time the poſſeſſion of 
this caſtle; but he held it ſcarce ſeven years: 
and after that time it was never out of the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown, till granted by Henry III. 
to Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, 


In the beginning of the reign of king John, 
Henry de Clinton, grandſon to the founder, 
releaſed to the king all his rights in the caſtle, 
with the woods, pools, and whatſoever be- 
longed thereto, excepting what he had in poſ- 
ſeſſion at the death of Henry II. and towards 
the latter end of his reign, that king cauſed 
the caſtle to be garriſoned; and placed therein 
for ſafety the prince his ſon; ſending an ex- 
perienced officer, named Ralph de Norman- 
ville, to command under William de Cantalope 
his ſteward, then governor. 


In 
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In the time of Henry III. it was ſometime 
uſed as a priſon, and had twice juſtices ap- 
pointed to attend the gaol delivery. In this 
reign much money was laid out, and the caſtle un- 
derwent many conſiderable repairs and additions: 
particularly in the twenty-ſixth year of that king, 
the chapel was ceiled, wainſcoted, and adorned 
with painting ; handſome ſeats were made for 
the king and queen; the bell tower repaired ; 
the queen's chamber enlarged and painted, and 
the walls on the ſouth fide next the pool en- 
tirely rebuilt. Theſe walls Dugdale ſuppoſes 
to be the ſame ſtanding in his time. The ſame 
year, Gilbert de Segrave was made governor 
during the king's pleaſure, on condition that 
he ſhould deliver the caſtle to no other than 
the king himſelf; or in caſe of his deceaſe to 
his queen Eleanor, or one of her uncles, for 
the uſe of the king's heirs, who were not in 
league with the king of France: theſe condi- 
tions, he bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath to ob- 
ſerve, Henry afterwards granted this caſtle to 
Simon de Montfort, carl of Leiceſter, and Elea- 
nor his wife during their lives. This earl join» 
ing with the barons, was, with his eldeſt ſon, 
flin at the battle of Eveſham; but the caſtle 
was fix months held againſt the king, by Henry 
de Haſtings, appointed governor by Simon de 

Montfort, 
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Montfort, ſon of the deceaſed earl, he being 
abſent in France, whither he went in order to 
ſolicit aſſiſtance to raiſe the ſiege. During this 
attack, the garriſon defended themſelves with 
great reſolution, having engines which caſt 
ſtones of an extraordinary bigneſs, and like- 
wiſe making frequent and ſucceſsful fallies. 
The king, finding a ſtouter reſiſtance than he 
had expected, turned the ſiege into a blockade; 
during which time, in the town of Kenilworth, 
he aſſembled a parliament, in order to mitigate 
the ſeverity of the penalties enacted by that of 
Wincheſter ; whereby the eſtates of all perſons 
who had taken part with the barons, were 
confiſcated : this he rightly conſidered would 
make thoſe who had raſhly embraced that 
party, become deſperate. Here therefore, was 
made that decree ſtiled Dictum de Kenilworth; 
according to which, every perſon whoſe eſtates 
had been thus forfeited, Henry de Haſtings, 
and ſome of the heads of the party excepted, 
might redeem their lands on the payment of 
a pecuniary fine, not under two, nor exceeding 
the amount of five years rent. On the firſt 
aſſembling of this parliament, the king ſent a 
meſſenger, with the offer of advantageous terms 
to the governor and garriſon ; but his nego- 
ciation was not more ſucceſsful than his arms; 

for 
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for although backed by the interpoſition and 
menaces of Ottobon, the pope's legate, then in 
his camp, they not only rejected theſe offers, 
but with a barbarity that diſgraced their cou- 
rage, baſely maimed the meſſenger. The per- 
fon guilty of this breach of faith was likewiſe 
properly excepted from the benefits of the dic- 
tum de Keniliorthb. The king, greatly ex- 
aſperated at this outrage, and tired of the 
blockade, reſolved to ſtorm the caſtle ; and 
therefore commanded the ſheriff of the ſhire to 
aſſemble at Northampton, within three weeks 
(viz. on the 11th of Dec. 1266) all the maſons 
and other labourers within his diſtri, with 
their hatchets, pickaxes, and other tools, there 
to receive his further orders; but in the mean 
time, a violent peſtilential diſorder break- 
ing out amongſt the garriſon, and their provi- 
ſions being nearly exhauſted, they agreed, on 
certain conditions, to yield up the caſtle to the 
king, unleſs relieved on a fixed day; a meſſen- 
ger was, by permiſhon, diſpatched to acquaint 
Montfort of this agreement ; but, before his 
return, the diforder increafing, they ſurren- 
dered ; Henry de Haſtings, with the reſt of the 
garriſon, being permitted to go freely forth, 
with their horſes, arms and accoutrements : 
they had alſo four days allowed them for the 


removal 
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removal of their goods. Biſhop Gibſon, in his 
edition of Camden, fays, “Near this caſtle 
« they ſtill find balls of ſtone ſixteen inches in 
% diameter, ſuppoſed to have been thrown in 
*« flings in the time of the barons wars.” 
Theſe balls were moſt probably deſigned for 
the engines here mentioned; their weight, ſup- 
poſing them only of the ſame ſpecific gravity as 
Portland ſtone, would be upwards of two hun- 
dred pounds; by far too great a maſs to be 
thrown by the ſtrength of an human arm, 
After the ſiege the king beſtowed the caſtle on 
his ſon Edmund, and his heirs lawfully begot- 
ten; he likewiſe granted him free chace and 
free warren in all his demeſne lands and woods 
belonging thereto, with a weekly market and 
annual fair, 


Here, in the time of Edward I. was held a 
gallant aſſembly of an hundred knights, and as 
many ladies, headed by Roger Mortimer, earl 
of March, to which many repaired from fo- 
reign parts. The knights exerciſed themſelves 
in tilting and other feats of chivalry; the ladies 
in dancing. It 1s recorded, ſeemingly as an 
extraordinary circumſtance, that theſe ladies 
were clad in ſilken mantles. Their diverſions 
began on the eve of St. Matthew, and laſted 
till the morrow after Michaelmas day. They 


T ſtiled 
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ſtiled themſelves the ſociety of the round table, 
from one, at which they were ſeated, in order 
thereby to avoid contention for precedency. 


In the fifteenth of Edward II. this caſtle 
eſcheated to the crown by the attainder of 
Thomas earl of Lancaſter, beheaded at Ponte- 
fract ; when it was ſucceſſively committed to the 
cuſtody of Ranalph Charun, Robert de Stoke, 
John de Haſtings, and Odo de Stoke. The un- 
fortunate Edward being depoſed by his queen, 
was here kept cloſe priſoner, and afterwards 
removed in the night by his brutal keepers, 
Sir John Maltravers and Sir Thomas Berkely; 
and in an open field between this place and 
Warwick, fet on the bare ground, and ſhaved 
with dirty water out of a neighbouring ditch. 


He was ſhortly after cruelly murdered at Berke- 
ly Caſtle. | 


In the thirteenth of Edward III. Henry, bro- 
ther and heir to the earl of Lancaſter behcaded 
at Pontefract, had all his brother's eſtate re- 
itored to him, among which was this caſtle, 
His ſons leaving only two daughters, on a par- 
tition, the caſtle fell to Blanch the younger, 
who married John of Gaunt; by whom, to- 
waids the latter end of the reign of Richard II. 

Was 
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was built that part of the caſtle, ſtill called 
Lancaſter buildings. 


By this John of Gaunt all the buildings now 
remaining ſeem to have been built, Cxſar's 
tower, the outer walls and turrets towards 
the eaſt end excepted. 


He died in 1399, and leaving iſſue Henry ſur- 
named Bolinbroke, (from the place of his birth) 
who was afterwards Henry IV. this caſtle came 
again into the hands of the crown, and con- 
tinued ſo through ſeveral ſucceſſive reigns. 


Henry VII. united it to the dukedom of 
Cornwall; and his fon Henry VIII. was at a 
confiderable expence in repairing and orna- 
menting it. He removed the pleſans en marats, 
(apparently a building for little parties of plea- 
ſure) from the low marſhy ground where it 
ſtood, to where the remains of it now are, 
within the walls near the Swan tower. 


It deſcended after his death regularly to his 
ſon Edward VI. Queen Mary and her ſiſter 
Elizabeth ; who, in 1563, granted it with all 
the royalties to Robert Dudley, third fon of the 
duke of Northumberland, whom the ſoon at- 
terwards created carl of Leiceſter. 
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It is to this haughty favourite that Kenil- 
worth owes the ſummit of its grandeur, He, 
in 1571, erected the magnificent pile of build- 
ings on the ſouth fide of the inner court which 
bears his name, and the great gatehouſe on the 
North, which he made the principal entrance, 
and changed the front of the caſtle, which be- 
fore was towards the lake. He likewiſe built 
a tower at each end of the tilt yard, from 
whence the ladies had an opportunity of ſeeing 
the noble diverſions of tilting and barriers ; 
and greatly enlarged the lake, the chaſe, and 
the parks, which now extended over near 
twenty miles of country. He is ſaid to have 
expended fixty thouſand pounds (an immenſe 
ſum in thoſe days) in theſe magnificent im- 
provements *, 


« Here (ſays Dugdale) July, 1575, having 
<« compleated all things for her reception, lord 
& Leiceſter entertained queen Elizabeth for 
the ſpace of ſeventeen days, with exceſſive 
* coſt, and a variety of delightful ſhows, as may 
be ſeen at large in a ſpecial diſcourſe thereof 
* then printed, and entitled The princely pleaſures 
& of Kemikworth Caſtle, At her firſt entrance, 


* Hiſtory and deſcription of Kenilworth Caſtle, print - 
ed at Kenilworth, 1777, page 10. 
5 there 
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& there was a floating iſland upon the pool, 
e bright blazing with torches, upon which, 
ce clad in ſilks, were the lady of the lake, and 
two nymphs waiting on her, who made a 
« ſpeech to the queen in metre of the anti- 
« quity and owners of the caſtle, which was 
« cloſed with cornets and other loud muſic. 
& Within the baſe court was there a very 
ce goodly bridge ſet up twenty foot wide, and 
« ſeventy foot long, over which the queen did 
« paſs; on each fide whereof were poſts erected 
*« with preſents upon them to her by the gods; 
e viz, a cage of wild fowl, by Sylvanus ; ſun- 
« dry ſorts of rare fruits, by Pomona ; of corn, 
* by Ceres; of wine, by Bacchus; of ſea-fiſh, 
by Neptune; of habiliments of war, by Mars; 
« and of muſical inſtruments, by Phæbus. And 
« for the ſeveral dayes of her ſtay, various rare 
ce ſports and ſhews were there exerciſed, viz. in 
« the chaſe, a ſavage man, with ſatyrs; bear 
< baitings,fire-works, Italian tumblers, a coun- 
cc try bride-ale, with running at the quintin *, 

« and 


6 Running at the quintin was a Judicrous kind of 
tilting at the ring, generally performed by peaſants to 
divert their lord, and was thus done, A ſtrong polt was 
ſet upright in the ground, about the height of a man on 
horſeback, having on the top a pivot, which ran through 
a long horizontal beam, unequally divided, and at the 
leaſt ſtroke revolving freely about its centre, ſomewhat in 
the 
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© morris dancing. And that there might be 
* nothing wanting that theſe parts could 
* afford, hither came the Coventry men, and 
«« acted the ancient play long ſince uſed in that 
« city, called Hz&s Tueſday, ſetting forth the 
* deſtruction of the Danes in king Ethelred's 
« time ; with which the queen was ſo pleaſed, 
© that ſhe gave them a brace of bucks, and 


ce five marks in money to bear the charges of 


cc à feaſt. 


6 Beſides all this, he had upon a pool a triton 
< riding on a mermaid eighteen. foot long; as 
© alſo Arion on a dolphin, with rare muſick. 
And to honour this entertainment the more, 
* there were knighted here Sir Thomas Cecil, 


the nature of a turnſtile. On the upright poſt the head 
and body of the figure of an armed man was fixed. The 
horizontal beam repreſented his arms; the ſhorteſt had 
a target nearly covering the whole body, except a ſmall 
ſpot on the breaſt marked with a heart or ring; and at 
the end of the longeſt was a wooden ſword, a cudgel, or 
a bag of wet ſand. At this figure, peaſants armed with 
poles for lances, and mounted on ſorry jades of horſes, 
ran full tilt attempting to ſtrike the heart or ring. Their 
poles were of ſuch a length, that if they ſtruck the ſhield 
inſtead of the heart or ring, the ſhort arm of the lever re- 
tiring, brought round that armed with the cudge] or 
ſand-bag at ſuch a diſtance, with ſuch a velocity, as com- 
monly to meet and diſmount the awkward aſſailant. 


Croce. 


ſon 
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c fon and heir to the lord Treaſurer, Sir 
Henry Cobham, Sir Francis Stanhope, and 
« Sir Thomas Treſhham. The coſt and ex- 
* pence of this entertainment may be gueſſed 
eat by the quantity of beer then drank, which 
& amounted to three hundred and twenty hog- 
i ſheads of the ordinary ſort, as I have credibly 
&« heard”. 


Lord Leiceſter left this caſtle and eſtate by 
his will to his brother Ambroſe earl of War- 
wick for his life, and after his death to Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley, to whom, after the forfeiture of 
his lands, prince Henry agreed to give fourteen 
thouſand pounds, to be paid within twelve 
months, for his title to the caſtle and appen- 
dages, and that he ſhould hold the office of 
conſtable thereof during his life. 


Of this money only about three thouſand 
pound was paid, and that to a merchant who 
broke; ſo it never came into the hands of Sir 
Robert Dudley. Yet nevertheleſs, on the death 
of prince Henry, which happened ſoon after 
the agreement, his brother prince Charles, af- 
terwards Charles I. claimed the caſtle as his 
heir, 


He, 
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He, on his acceſſion to the throne, granted 
it by patent to Robert earl of Monmouth, 
Henry lord Carey, his eldeſt ſon, and Thomas 
Carey, eſq. It continued in their hands during 
the reign of king Charles; but after his death 
Oliver Cromwell gave the whole manor to ſe- 
veral of his officers, who ſtripped and partly 
demoliſhed the caſtle, drained the lake, cut 
down the woods and deſtroyed the parks and 
chaſe. After the Reſtoration, king Charles II. 
renewed the leaſe granted by his father to the 
earl of Monmouth's daughters; but it being 
again almoſt expired, he granted the reverſion 
of the whole manor to Lawrence viſcount 
Hyde, of Kenilworth, earl of Rocheſter, and it 
is now the property of lord Hyde of Hindon 
in Wilts, created in 1776, earl of Clarendon, 


Such 1s the hiſtory of this famous caſtle. 
We come now to a deſcription of its preſent 
ſtate, its ruins, which are both magnificent and 
venerable, | 


The preſent entrance into it is by the ſide 
of the great gate-houſe, built by lord Leiceſter; 
the wall and ditch formerly joined it, and you 
entered the caſtle under an arched way, be— 
tween the four turrets, but on its being made 
an habitation, it was walled up and fermed 

into 
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into two large rooms *. One of them is fitted 
up with part of the ſpoils of Leiceſter buildings, 
and 1s worthy attention. Cæſar's tower is the 
next building that preſents itfelf, the north 
wall of which 1s entirely deſtroyed. It ſeem- 
ingly conſiſted of one vaſt room on a floor, and 
a variety of cloſets formed in the angles of the 
wall; apartments by no means ſuited to our 
modern ideas of comfort and conveniency. In 
the north-eaſt angle there appears to have been 
a winding ſtone ſtair-caſe, and in the oppoſite 
angle a large one of wood : part of the paint- 
ings on the walls are {till viſible. In the ſouth- 
eaſt angle there is a hollow tunnel lined with 
ſtone, the uſe of which is difficult to aſcertain. 
The wide paſlage between this tower and the 
kitchens appears to be of more modern date. 
Of the kitchens themſelves nothing but the 
traces of ſome foundations on the green ward 
is now to be ſeen, You next come to Lan- 
caſter buildings: the three tiers of arches are 
ſtill viſible : from the top of this wall, which is 
eaſy of aſcent, you have a fine view of the coun- 
try, with the houſe and church of Honiley in 
the back ground. One cannot ſtand here a 
moment without being ſtruck with the idea of 
what a glorious proſpect this muſt have been, 


* Hiſtory of Kenilworth Calle, page 22. 
Z when 
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when the vallies on each hand were filled with 
the tranſparent waters of the lake, ſurrounded 
with a beautiful variety of pleaſure ground, 
laid out in Jawns and woods. In coming down 
again you have the hall on your right hand; a 
noble room eighty-fix feet long and forty-five 
wide, well adapted to the hoſpitable days of our 
fore-fathers. Underneath the hall was a room of 
the ſame dimenſions for the domeſticks, and 
thoſe numerous gueſts who were not entitled ta 
a place at the upper table. Towards the South 
end of the hall, on the Eaft fide there is a large 
bow window, and oppoſite to it a receſs, that 
probably ſerved as a kind of ſide-board, be- 
yond which there is a ſmall cloſet which the 
common people have ridiculouſly named queen 
Elizabeth's dreſſing room. You now come to 
the range of apartments that formed the ſouth 
fide of the inner court, of which there is nothing 
remaining, but the fragments of walls and ſtair- 
caſes, and part of two large bow windows : the 
inner one is, like thoſe of the hall, hung with 
ivy in a very pictureſque way, Indeed the ivy 
that covers theſe ruins, forms one of the great- 
eſt ornaments; the ſtems that run up againſt 
- Cafar's taver are remarkable for their height 
and ſize, and there is a ſingle tree on the out- 
ſide wall fronting the weſt that dcſerves atten- 
tion, from the beautiful manner in which it 

{preads, 
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fpreads, and the quantity of wall that it covers. 
Leiceſter buildings, though the laſt erected, 
ſeems likely to be the part that will the earlieſt 
fall totally to decay, Time has already made 
great havoc with this noble pile, and ſome part 
or other annually moulders away under his 
ruthleſs hand. But ſtill far greater have been 
the depredations cauſed by avarice. Vaſt quan- 
tities of materials have been fetched from hence 
for tlie purpoſes of building, repairing roads, 
Kc. and it is ſolely to the care of the preſent 
noble owner, the earl of Clarendon, that we 
owe what now remains. His lordſhip has 
always been careful to preſerve the ruins from 
deſtruction, and has given orders to prevent the 

materials from being put to ſuch ignoble uſes; 
for which, not only the preſent, but future 
ages are bound to return him thanks. Pro- 
cceding round Leiceſter buildings to the right, 
you come to the weſt front, which is the moſt 
uniform of any of the caſtle. A light arch co- 
vered with ivy, leads through what was for- 
merly called the plaiſance to the garden, which 
is modernized into an orchard. 


Nothing now remains but the 1. yard, which 
formed the head of the pool; a ſluice in the 
middle of it (formerly arched over) ſerved to 


y AJ} drain 


F 
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drain off the ſuperfluous waters of the lake, 
which waſhed the foot of the liſts on the right 
hand, and a wall on the left effectually pre- 
vented the horſes from ſwerving on either fide 
in the martial exerciſes of tilts and tourna- 
ments that uſed to be performed here, 


At the end of the tilt- yard there is a piece of 
ground ſtrongly fartified with a deep ditch and 
a rampart of earth, which probably is the re- 
mains of king Henry's camp, when he beſieged 
the caſtle; it of courſe was fortified to prevent 
a ſurprize from without; and has fince for the 
purpoſes of uſe or pleaſure been connected with 
the caſtle by a bridge, of which ſome traces may 
be ſeen between it and the tilt- yard. Or as this 
15 merely conjecture, it may have been originally 
a part of the caſtle, though to what uſe it 
was applied I have not been able to diſ- 
cover. 


From this ſpot is a very good near view of 
the caſtle: there is a good one likewiſe from 
the end of a meadow to the ſouth-weſt, and 
another from the hills to the north-weſt ; but - 
perhaps the ſpot from whence the caſtle appears 
to the greateſt advantage, is on the road from 
Honiley to Warwick, where it is ſeen proudly 


fituated 
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ſituated in the midſt of a noble wood, and ap- 


pears © boſomed high in tufted trees,” as Shake- 
ſpeare expreſſes it, 


Kenilworth caſtle ſtands a little out of the 


village of that name, midway betwixt Coventry 
and Warwick. 


CAE R- 
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GLAMORGANSUHIRE®. 


HIS caſtle, as appears by its remains, 

was one of the largeſt ſtructures of that 
kind in Britain. Part of the preſent building 
was conſtructed in the year 1221, the ancient 
caſtle having been razed in 1217 +. 


This part, which 1s included within the in- 
ner moat, is a noble ruin; the hall in it is, ex- 
cepting the roof, perfect, and is a grand room, 
being a double cube of thirty-four fect in 
breadth. On the ſouth fide is an aſcent to it 
by a ſtair-caſe, about eight feet wide, the roof 
of which 1s vaulted, and ſupported by twenty 
arches, which as you aſcend, riſe gradually one 
above another. The entrance into the room 
from this ſtair-caſe is not in the middle, but 
ſomewhat nearer to the weſt end. Oppoſite 
to the ſtair-caſe, on the north fide of the room, 
is a chimney about ten feet wide, on each fide 
of which are two Gothic windows, the ſides of 
which are adorned with ſculpture of leaves and 


* Eight miles North of Cardiff. 
+ Tour through Wales, page 22. 
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fruit *. In the walls, on each fide of the room, 
are ſeven triangular pillars, placed at equal dif- 
tances. Fach of theſe pillars 1s ſupported by 
three buſts, which vary alternately: for the 
firſt is ſupported by the head and breaſt of an 
ancient man, who has a beard, with two young 
men on each fide, all with diſhevelled hair. The 
next has the face and breaſts of a woman, with 
a leſſer face alſo on each fide; the middlemoſt 
or biggeſt, has a cloth tied under the chin, and 
about the forehead : the ſmaller figures have 
folded cloths, but none under the chin, and all 
have braided locks. From theſe pillars ſprang 
originally the vaulted arches of the roof. 
There are alſo on the ſouth fide, fix grooves or 
channels in the wall, at equal diſtances ; theſe 
are about nine inches wide, and eight or nine 
feet high; and four are continued from the 
tops of the pillars; but the two middlemoſt 
are about the middle ſpace between the pillars 
and come down lower than the reſt, having 
neat {tones jetting out at the bottom, as if in- 
tended to ſupport ſomewhat placed in the hol- 
low grooves. At the north fide, near the eaſt | 
end, there is a door about cight feet high, which 


* Deſcription of England and Wales, vol. iv. p. 82, 
This detail, it will be ſeen, is borrowed from the aontinua- 
tor of Camden's Britannia, in whoſe time the caſtle was 
rather more perfect than at preſent. 


leads 
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leads into a ſpacious green, about ſeventy yards 
long, and forty broad. At the eaſt end there 
are two large arched doors, within a yard of 
each other; and there was a third near the 
fouth fide, but much larger, and another op- 
poſite to that on the weſt end. 


Among the many ſtupendous pieces, of which 
this vaſt pile of ruins is compoſed, is a large 
tower nearly towards the eaſt end, which every 
moment threatens deſtruction to the paſſenger. 
Its height is not by a great deal ſo much as that 
of Piſa in Italy, it being not above ſeventy or 
eighty feet at moſt; but from the top down 
almoſt to the middle, runs a large fiſſure, by 
which the tower is divided into two ſeparate 
parts, ſo that each fide hangs over its baſe, in 
ſuch a manner, that it is difficult to ſay, which 
is moſt likely to fall firſt. According to the 
opinion of the ingenious Mr, Wood of Bath, 
who lay upon his back for ſeveral minutes to 
view this dreadful ruin, its lineal projection, 
on the outer ſide, is not leſs than ten feet and a 
half. What renders it ſtill more remarkable 
is, that it has continued to project in this man- 
ner for many ages paſt; nor have we the leaſt 
account given us, either from hiſtory or tradi- 
tion, how it firſt happened “. 


* Pace 84. 
The 
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The remainder of this caſtle has been added 
at very different times, 


It is remarkable, that the eaſt wall, on the 
ſouth fide of the principal entrance, is con- 
cave, between the large upizght buttrelles : 
theſe buttreſſes reſemble towers, and had bat- 


tlements on their tops, to protect the interme- 
diate wall. 


The more modern fortifications are extended 
to a great diſtance, and particularly on the 
north-weſt fide of the old moat, where is a 
high pentagon entrenchment of earth, the 
angles of which have a circular kind of baſtion; 
and ſtill farther north-weſt, and only divided 
by another moat, 1s a large triangular field, 


moated round, with a circular mound at each 
corner, 


The veſtiges of a draw-bridge appear on the 
weſt fide of the original caſtle, which connect- 
ed it with a large piece of high level ground, 
embanked round, the walls of which embank- 


ment are {till viſible; and on the farther fide 
of it are the remains of a round tower. 


In all probability, theſe great outworks were 
added by the younger Spencer, who held this 
A a caſtle 


. 
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caſtle for king Edward II. and who was be- 
ſieged in it, by the queen's and the baron's 
forces, in the year 1326. According to Cam- 
den, Spencer defended it ſo manfully that his 
enemies were ſoon compelled to retire *. 


Tour through Wales, page 274 
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CARREGKENNIN CASTLE, 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 


HE caſile of Carregkennin ſtands four 

miles ſouth-caſt from Llandilo towards 
the black mountain: it is moſt ſtrongly ſitu- 
ated on the point of a lofty, craggy, inſulated 
rock, three fides of which are wholly inacceſ- 
ſible : it is ſurrounded at moderate but unequal 
diſtances, with mountains ; and the roads lead- 


ing to it are, even now, but barely practi - 
cable *. 


This rock riſes perpendicularly out of a ver- 
dant valley, watered by the beautiful little river 
Kennin +, from which the caſtle has a moſt au- 
guſt appearance, and much reſembles that of 
Edinburgh, to which in point of height it is 
little inferior. Its walls are built on a line with 


* Tour through Wales, page 52. 

+ The author of the tour through Wales could hear 
of no ſuch river as the Kennin, Had he enquired 
of the country people the name of the river that 
waſhes the foot of Carregkennin, he might have ſaved 
himſelf the trouble of a long derivation. 
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the fides of the rock, in no wife receding 
from the plane, but in appearance rather pro- 
jecting, ſo that it is -a matter of wonder how 
proper ſcaſſolding could have been placed for 
raiſing them. 


The ruins of this ancient fortreſs are incon- 
ſiderable, the outer walls with ſome fragments 
of towers only remaining. The aſcent to them 
is on the nort i lice, 


The well in this caſtle is a ſingular curioſity ; 
for inſtead of a perpendicular deſcent, which 
might have been with much leſs trouble, we 
find a large winding cave, bored through the 


ſolid rock “*. 


An arched paſſage, on the brink of the pre- 
cipice (from whence through a ſmall window 
the proſpect down below is dreadful) leads 
along the outſide of the caſtle, with an eaſy 
flope to the beginning of the perforation, which 
is in length eighty-four feet. 


The perforation is of various dimenſions; the 
breadth of it at the beginning is twelve feet, 
and in ſome places it is leſs than three, but at a 
medium, may be eſtimated to be from five to 
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fix fegt. In ſome parts the cave is ten feet high; 
in others, not more than four. The whole 
length of the deſcent through the rock 1s one 
hundred and fifty feet; but the declivity is 
uneeual, ſometimes greater and ſometimes leſs; 
but on an average it may make an angle of 
about thirty degrees with the plane of the 
horizon. | 


Notwithſtanding all this extravagant labour, 
there is ſcarcely water ſufficient for a ſmall fa- 
mily, nor do there appear at preſent, any other 
reſources within the precincts of the caſtle, 


Abont cight or ten feet from the extremity 
of the cave, and four feet above the ground, 
there is a ſmall baſon in the rock, which may 
contain ſomething more than a gallon, into 
which a little water is continually dropping in 
greater or leſs quantities, according to the ſea- 
ſon of the year, or the ſtate of the atmoſphere, 


This could never anſwer the purpoſes of the 
garriſon, and therefore we may conclude, as 
the perforation is continued beyond the baſon, 
that the ſcheme was either intended to have 


been purſued, or that it was dropped through 
deſpair of ſucceſs. 


The author of the tour from which this is 
extracted, hazards a conjecture that this caſtle 
was 
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was formerly the citadel of the Britiſh princes, 
But this is altogether far-fetched and improba- 
ble. Beſides that it has all the appearance of a 
Norman ſtructure, the extent of it is too 
narrow for a hold of ſuch importance, 


In an ancient map and deſcription of ſouth 
Wales which I have lately ſeen, there is a caſtle 
called Caervawr, which from its ſituation in 
the county ſeems to be the ſame as Carregken- 
nin: ſo that the latter muſt be a modern ap- 
pellation. 


The preſent owner of Carregkennin is Mr. 
Vaughan, of Golden-Grove, to whom belong 
ſeveral other ruins in this neighbourhood. Of 
this gentleman it is but juſtice to obſerve, 
that out of a love to his native country, he is 
not only ſtudious in endeavouring to preſerve 
the monuments of its antiquity, but in reward- 
ing the endeavours of thoſe who intereſt them- 
ſelves in its reſearches, 
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Ocheſter caſtle “ is placed on a ſmall emi- 
nence near the river Medway, juſt above 
Rocheſter bridge, and in the ſouth-weſt angle of 
the walls of the city, It1s nearly ofa quadran- 
gular form, having its fides parallel with the 
walls of the city. It is about three hundred feet 
ſquare within the walls, which were ſeven feet 
in thickneſs, and twenty feet high above the 
preſent ground, with embraſures · Three ſides 
of the caſtle were ſurrounded with a deep broad 
ditch, which 1s now nearly filled up; on the 
other ſide runs the Medway. In the angles 
and ſides of the caſtle were one round and ſe- 
veral ſquare towers, ſome of which are till re- 
maining, which were raiſed above the walls, 
and contained lower and upper apartments, 
with embraſures on the top. 'The walls of this 
caſtle are built with rough ſtones, of very irre- 
gular forms, cemented by a compoſition in 
which are large quantities of ſhells, and is now 
extremely hard. The entrance into this for- 
treſs is from the ſouth-eaſt : part of the por- 


> Hiſtory and Antiquities of Rocheſter. 
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tal ſtill remains: on each ſide of this entrance 1s 
an angular receſs, with arches in the outward 
walls, that command the avenues to the bridge 
of the caſtle to the right and left ; over the 
gateway and the receſſes was a large tower. 
From this entrance is an eaſy deſcent into the 
city, formed on two arches turned over the 
daſtle ditch, 


But what chiefly attratts the notice of the 
fpeQator is, the noble tower which ſtands on the 
ſouth-caſt angle of the caſtle, and is fo lofty as 
to be ſeen diſtinctly at twenty miles diſtance. 
It is quadrangular in its form, having its ſides 
parallel with the walls of the caftle; and its 
angles nearly correſpond with the four cardinal 
points of the compaſs. It is about ſeventy feet 
ſquare at the baſe; the outfides of the walls 
are built inclining inward, ſomewhat from a 
perpendicular, and are in general twelve feet 
thick. Adjoining to the eaft angle of this 


tower is a ſmall one about two-thirds the 


height of the large tower, and about twenty- 
eight feet ſquare. The grand entrance was 
into this ſmall tower, by a noble flight of ſteps 
eight feet wide, through an arched gateway, 
about fix feet by ten. This arch, which, as 
well as all the other in the building, was built 
of Caen ftone, is adorned with curious fret- 

work. 
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work, For the greater ſecurity of this entrance 
there was a draw-bridge, under which was the 
common entrance into the lower apartments of 
the great tower. Theſe lower apartments were 
two, and muſt have been dark and gloomy; they 
are divided by a partition five feetthick, which is 
continued to the top. In the lower part of the 
walls are ſeveral narrow openings, intended for 
the benefit of light and air: there are alfa 
arches in the partition wall, by which one 
room communicated with the other. Theſe 
apartments ſeem to have been defigned for 
ſtore- rooms. In the partition wall in the cen- 
tre of the building is a well two feet nine inches 
in diameter, neatly wrought in the walls, which 
well aſcends through all the ſtories to the top 
of the tower, and has a communication with 
every floor. On the north-eaſt fide, within 
the tower, is a ſmall arched door-way, through 
which 1s a deſcent by ſteps into a vault under 
the ſmall tower : here ſeems to have been the 
priſan and melancholy abode of the ſtate cri- 
minals confined in this fortreſs. From the 
ground floor there is a winding ſtaircaſe in the 
eaſt angle, which aſcends to the top of the 
tower, and communicates with every floor : the 
cement ſtill retains the impreſſions of the wind- 
ing centres on which the arches were turned, 
but the ſtairs are much deſtroyed, The floor 
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of the firſt ſtory was about thirteen feet from 
the ground ; the holes in the walls where the 
timbers were laid diſtinaly mark every floor, 
but at preſent no wood remains in the tower. 
In the weſt angle is another ſtaircaſe which 
aſcends from this floor to the top of the tower, 
and communicates with every room. The 
rooms in the firſt ſtory were about twenty feet 
high, and were probably for the accommodation 
of ſervants, &c. The apartment on the north- 
eaſt ſide in the ſmaY tower over the priſon, and 
into which the outward door of the grand en- 
trance opened, was on this floor, and was about 
thirteen feet ſquare, and neatly wrought 3 the 
arches of the doors and windows being adorned 


with fret-work. This room communicated 


with the large rooms in the great tower through 
an arch ſecured by a portcullis; there being a 
groove well worked in the main wall, quite 
throngh to the next ſtory. The rooms of this 
floor alſo communicated with each other, hy 
arches in the partition wall; and there are 
many holes in the outward walls on every fide 
for the admiſſion of light, and for the an- 
noyance of the enemy, In the North angle is 
a ſmall neat room, with a fire place in it, and 
was doubtleſs the apartment of ſome of the 

officers 
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officers of the fortreſs, In the ſouth-caſt fide 
is a ſmall door, moſt probably for ſuch as were 
not admitted at the grand entrance; the wall 


within this door is peculiarly conſtructed tor 
its ſecurity. 


From hence you aſcend to the ſecond ſtory, 
or third floor, on which were the apartments of 
ſtate: and herethe workman has ſhewn his great- 
eſt ſkill. Theſe rooms were about thirty-two cet 
high, and ſeparated by three columns, forming 
four grand arches curiouſly ornamented. There 
are fire places to the rooms, having ſemicircular 
chimney- pieces; the arches of which in the 
principal rooms are ornamented in the ſame 
taſte with the arches before-· mentioned. The 
ſmoke was not conveyed tlirough funnels aſ- 
cending to the top of the tower, but through 
ſmall holes left for that purpoſe in the outer 
wall near to each fire-place, About midway, 
as you aſcend to the next floor, there 1s a nar- 
row arched paſſage or gallery in the main wall, 
quite round the tower. The upper, or fourth 
floor was about fixteen feet high: the roof 1s 
now entirely gone; but the ſtone gutters which 
conveyed the water from it through the wall 
to the outſide are very entire. From the upper: 
floor the ſtaircaſe riſes ten feet higher to the 
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top of the great tower, which'is about ninety 
three feet from the ground, round which is a 
battlement ſeven feet high with embraſures. 
At each angle is a tower, about twelve feet 
ſquare, with floors and battlements above them; 
the whole height of theſe towers is about one 
hundred and twenty fect. from the ground, 
From this elevation, there is a pleaſing proſpect 
of the ſurrounding country ; of the city and 
adjacent towns, with their publick buildings; 

the barracks and dock-yard at Chatham, the 
meanders of the Medway, both above and be- 
low the bridge, even to its confluence with the 
Thames, and down into the Swin. On ſuch 
an ancient pile, a ſecious mind cannot but re- 
fle on the various changes that have diverſified 
the ſcene below; on the battles, Keges, peſti- 
lences, fires, inundations, ſtorms, &c. which 
have agitated and ſwept away the ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations who have inhabited the city and ad- 
jacent towns during the ſeven hundred years 
which have elapſed ſince the firſt building of 
this tower. Conſidering how long this fabrick 
has been neglected, there are few buildings in 
England of equal antiquity fo perfect: nor can 
we quit this venerable pile without expreſſing 
our admiration at the {kill and ingenuity of 
tac reverend architect; the nice contrivance 
through- 
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throughout every part of the building, both 
for conveniency and ſtrength, muſt ſtrike the 
eye of every curious beholder; ; nor can a per- 
ſon who has the leaſt taſte in antiquities or an- 
cient architecture, ſpend an hour more agreea- 
bly than in ſurveying this curious fabrick. A 
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PORTCHESTER CASTLE, 


e 


Ortcheſter caſtle takes ® its name from the 
village wherein it ſtands, which is five 
miles north-weſt of Portſmouth. It was 
once a town of note, then called Caer-Peris. 
Stow, from Rouſe, ſays it was built by Gurgun- 
ſtus, ſon of Beline, who lived three hundred 
and ſeventy-five years before Chriſt; it was 
likewiſe, according to tradition, the place where 
Veſpaſian landed: it had then a famous harbour; 
but the ſea retiring, the inhabitants left the 
place and removed to the iſle of Portſea. Both 
the founder, and the time when this caſtle was 
built, are unknown; but it is univerſally allow- 
ed to be of great antiquity, | 


The caſtle is a ſquare, whoſe internal fide is 
four hundred and forty feet ; its area contains 
about four acres, 


The walls are ſix feet thick and about 
fifteen high, having in many places a paſſage 
round them, covered with a parapet. It has 
cighteen towers of various ſhapes and magni- 


* Groſe's Antiquities, vol, is 


tudes, 
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tudes, including thoſe of the keep, and is ſur- 
rounded on the north-weſt, and ſouth fides, 
by a ditch of different breadths, fifteen feet 
deep; on the eaſt it has been filled up by the 
ſea. The entrance is on the weſt fide, through 
a gate, thirty feetdeep and fourteen wide, under 
a ſquare tower. On the inſide, over the gate, 
are two projecting figures, ſomewhat reſembling 
Egyptian ſphinxes. In the eaſt wall, directly 
oppoſite this gate, is another of like dimenſions, 
There are likewiſe two ſally- ports. 


The keep encompaſſes a parallelogram of 
fixty-five by one hundred and fifteen feet, It 


has four towers, three of them ſtanding on the 
outſide wall; one of which, much larger than 
the reſt, forms the north-weſt angle of the 
ſquare; the fourth ſtands at the ſouth-eaſt 
corner of the building. Here are many rooms, 
ſeveral very large, and ſome arched with ſtone ; 
among them, one which appears to have been 
a chapel. Theentrance is through a gate on 
the ſouth ſide, only eight feet wide. Several 
of theſe towers, as well as part of the walls are 
now in ruins, 


Towards the ſouth-eaſt part of the area of 
the ſquare ſtands St. Mary's, or the pariſh 
church of Portcheſter. This church has ma- 

| nifeſt 
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nifeſt marks of great antiquity ; and at the 
weſt end is decorated with Saxon ornaments. ' 


In the laſt and two preceding wars this caftle 
was rented by the government, for the keeping 


of the Spaniſh and French priſoners. Of the latter 


there were, in the year 1761, upwards of four 
thouſand confined in this place. This occaſioned 
ſeveral temporary buildings and conveniences 
to be erected; the pulling of theſe down, toge- 
ther with the breaches made by the priſoners in 
attempting to eſcape, has not a little co-ope- 
rated with time in his depredations on this an- 
cient ſtructure. 
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ABERCONWAY CASTLE, 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 


ING Edward I. having ſummoned * 
Lewellyn, prince of Wales, to do him 
homage for his principality, as his grandfather 
had done in 1237 to king Henry III. that prince 
refuſed. Anno 1277, Edward leading an army 
into Wales, obliged him to ſubmit, and give 
hoſtages for the payment of fifty thouſand 
pounds ſterling, for the expences of the war. 
This debt the King ſoon after remitted. 


In the year 1281, Lewellyn relying on a 
prophecy of Merlin, wherein he apprehended 
it was foretold he ſhould wear the crown of 
Brutus, king of the whole ifland of Albion, 
again revolted ; and being defeated and flain 
in a battle fought near Snowdon, his head, 
crowned with ivy, was expoſed on the tower of 
London. 8 


Theſe repeated inſurrections made the king 
think it neceſſary, not only to repair ſeveral of 
his caſtles in Wales, but alſo to build a town 


* Groſe's Antiquities. 
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and caſtle at the mouth of the river Conway, 
on a ſpot which had formerly been fortified by 
Hugh, earl of Cheſter, in the time of William 
the Conqueror, | 
Ihe ſituation of this place made it highly 
proper for the purpoſe of bridling the Wehh ; 
it commanded the river, and by its vicinity to 
the ſtrong paſs of Penmaenmaur, enabled the 
king's troops to occupy it on the leaſt commo- 
tion; thereby ſecuring the road to the moun- 
tain of Snowdon, and the iſle of Angleſea. 


Here then, in the year 1284, king Edward 
built the caſtle, and probably about the ſame 
time the town of Aberconway. Where the 
former now ſtands, was an abbey of Ciſtertian 
- monks, founded by Llewellyn ap Gervas, 
prince of Wales, dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
and All Saints: theſe monks the king removed 
to a monaſtery he had founded at Maynan, in 
Denbighſhire, diſtant from hence about three 


miles. 


Aberconway, or (as it is called by ſome 
writers) Snowdune caſtle, 1s fituated on the 
ſouth-eaſt ſide of the town, on the weſtern 
banks and near the mouth of the river Conway. 
It ſtands on a ſeep rock, whoſe baſe is at high 

| Water 
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water waſhed by that river, which is here about 
the breadth of the Thames at Deptford. It is 
of an irregular figure, moated on the land fide, 
and defended by ten large round towers; and 
has four turrets, much higher than the towers, 
conſtructed for the purpoſe of commanding 
an extenſive view over the adjacent country. 


The walls, which are embattled, are from 
twelve to fifteen feet thick, and quite entire, 
except one tower on the ſouth fide, whoſe 
lower part has fallen, owing as it is ſaid to the 
rock whereon it ſtood giving way. The upper 
part remains whole, and ſeems ſuſpended in 
the air, 


The entrance is on the ſouth-eaſt fide, by a 
ſteep and winding path, where probably there 
was formerly a flight of ſteps; the paſſage is 
now almoſt choaked up by the fragments and 
ruins of the inner walls. 


Having ſcrambled up this aſcent, and paſſing 
through a gate into the inner court or area of 
the caſtle, the firſt thing that preſents itſelf is 
a large well, now almoſt filled up with rubbiſh. 


A little farther on the ſouth fide, is to be ſeen 
the remains of the great hall, called by the in- 
Cc 2 habitants 
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habitants a church; it is one hundred feet in 
length, thirty broad, and thirty high ; the walls 
and window caſes entire; the roof, which is 


deſtroyed, was ſupported by nine arches of 
ſtone ; theſe are ſtill remaining. 


On the eaſt fide, in one of the towers, 1s 
ſhewn a ſmall room, called the king's chamber, 
in which is a gothic niche finely caryed. This 
is the only part of the caſtle that appears to have 
becn ornamented. 
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GODRICH CASTLE, 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


OD RICH caſtle ſtands “ on an emi- 
nence near the ſouth eaſternmoſt extres. 

mity of the county, and on the weſtern bank 
of the river Wye, diſtant almoſt due ſouth from 
Hereford ſixteen miles, and four from Roſs. 


The paſſage and two cloſes below the caſtle, 
and near adjoining to it, are in the county of 
Monmouth, forming a circular area of about 
twelve or fifteen acres ; the land encompaſſing 
it about is in the county of Hereford : by 
whom or when it was built are equally unknown, 


It was a very ſtrong pile: a deep trench or 
ditch near twenty yards broad is hewn into the 


ſolid rock, where it wants the defence of the 
ſteepneſs of the hill, which it has upon two 
ſides, and part of the third. The entrance into 
it 1s over a little neck of land, borne up on 
both ſides by a ſtone wall, near the ſouth- 
. eaſternmoſt angle of the caſtle; and a ſmall 
bridge having one gothic arch, whoſe point is 
extremely acute, and half another which is cir- 
cular. 


* Grole's Antiquities, 
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The figure of the caſtle 1s nearly ſquare, mea- 
ſuring within the walls about forty-eight yards 
by fifty-two. It is defended by four large round 
towers, one at each angle : ſome of them have 
very extraordinary and pictureſque buttreſſes. 


Having paſſed through the ſtrong gateway, 
the firſt building on the left hand 1s the chapel, 
on the ſouth wall of which is the figure of a 
talbot, ſurrounded with the garter of St. George, 
and on it an earl's coronet. The windows of 
this building are much more ornamented than 
any of the others; here is a place for holy water, 
and niches for ſaints. Over it was a room with 
a fire - place, and beneath it a cellar; the brack- 
ets for the ſupport of the floors both above and 
below are ſtill remaining. 


The keep is a ſquare building, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling Gondulph's tower at Rocheſter caſtle, 
but much leſs. It ſeems very ancient; a moul- 
ding which ſurrounds it being decorated with 
the zig-zag ornament, 


It is reported that this keep was built by one 
Macbeth or Macmac, an Iriſh commander, as 
a ranſom for himſelf and ſon, who were taken 
priſoners in Ireland, by John earl of Shrewſbury, 

and 
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and brought hither. It is to this day called 
Macbeth's tower. Two monſtrous head-pieces 
ſaid to be thoſe of the father and ſon, were 
very lately kept in this caſtle as a memorial of 
that atchievement. Both theſe helmets were 
extremely weighty; one of them would hold 
half a buſhel, the leaſt was remarkably thick. 


The hall was on the weſt ſide, where was 
obſervable a beam of oak entire, without knot 
or knarle, of ſixty- ſix feet long, and near two 
feet ſquare the whole length. The hall itſelf 
was ſixty feet, allowing three feet at each end 
for the reſting of the beam in the walls, 


In this caſtle were depoſited all the papers 
and records of Urchenfield, where they re- 
tained the cuſtom of Gavel kind, called 
in Doomeſday book * Conſuetudines Walken- 
ſium; the chief privileges of which were, 
that all lands on the deceaſe of the parent 
were divided equally among the children, who. 


* Domeſday book is a general ſurvey of England, 
made by order of William the Conqueror, in the year 
of our Lord 1080, and completed in the year 1086. 
This book is ſtill preſerved in che Chapter-houſe at Weſt- 
puaſter-Abbey. 


might 
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might diſpoſe thereof at the age of fifteen, 
(being then deemed of age) without the con- 
ſent of the lord. Felony in the parent did not 
forfeit the eſtate, which deſcended nevertheleſs 
to the children, 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 


HIS caſtle appears to be very ancient, 
- though hiſtory does not inform us when 
or by whom it was built. The firſt account of 
it is no farther back than the reign of Edward 
III. when we are told it was fold by a relation 
of lord Bergherſh to Robert lord Hungerford : 
his deſcendants held it till the cloſe of the laſt 
century, about which time it firſt began to be 
neglected and run to decay *. 


It is delightfully ſituated on a rocky hill, en- 
cloſed on all ſides with a thick grove of trees, 
at the diſtance of about five miles from Bath, 
and two from the market town of Bradford. 
It conſiſts of two courts, the inner and outer. 
The outer court is ſurrounded on two ſides by 
a deep moat, and was defended by four round 
towers, three of which are yet ſtanding over- 
ſpread with venerable ivy. Here were the hall 
and principal chambers, which we are told were 


* In this caſtle was born Margaret Plantagenet, daugh- 
ter of George duke of Clarence, brother to king Ed- 
ward IV, | 


D d very 
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very ſtately *. They occupied the eaſt fide of 
the court, and in the memory of perſons living 
were almoſt entire, but they are now levelled 
to the foundations. By the quantity of rub- 
biſh from the ruined buildings, the area of this 
court is rendered very uneven, but being co- 
vered with graſs it has no bad effect, and affords 
paſture for cattle, the chief inhabitants of theſc 


ruins. 


The inner court lies ſouth of the outer, and 
is not quite in ſo ruinous a condition. The en- 
trance into it was through a draw- bridge gate, 
vrhich is yet in being, and in it are ſeen 
the holes through which the pullies of the 
bridge paſſed. Over the gate on the outſide 
are neatly engraved the arms of the Hunger- 
ford family. 


On the right hand, as you enter through this 
gateway into the caſtle, are the remains of the 
ancient chapel, to which formerly belonged 
two chantry prieſts: their manſion was at the 


* There is a commune ſaying that one of the Hun- 
grefordes buildid this part of the caſtelle by the praye of 
the duke of Orleaunce, whom he had taken priſoner. 
Leland's Itinerary, vol. ii. p-. 60. 

caſt 
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eaſt end of the chapel, and is now converted 
into a farm-houſe. 


This chapel conſiſts of a fingle ifle “, having 
a receſs or ſmall chantry on its north fide, the 
cieling of which is ornamented with a fine paint- 
ing of the reſurrection, in many parts now de- 
moliſhed +, but the remaining part is remark- 
ably freſh. In a border next this cieling are re- 
preſented ſeveral ſaints. 


There are four monuments of the Hunger- 
ford family in this receſs, which is paved with 
black and white marble; one very elegant of 
the late lord and lady Hungerford, whoſe effi- 
gies are carved in white, marble, recumbent on 
a black marble {lab : this flab alone coſt eleven 
hundred pounds. 


Among many memorandums of this family, 
the following has rather a pretty turn, particu- 


larly in the four laſt lines. It is engraved on 
braſs. 


* Groſe's Antiqaities, vol. iii. 

+ This has been occaſioned by the dampneſs of the 
building: part of the roof being decayed and gone, 
and the reſt in a fair way of ſoon ſharing the ſame 
fate. 


If 
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If birth or worth might add to rareneſs life, 

Or tears in man revive a vertuous wife, 

Looke in this cabinet, bereav'd of breath, 

Here lies the pearle inclos'd; ſhe which by death 

Sterne death ſubdu'd, ſhghting vaine ee 
vie, 

Achiving heaven with thoughts of — 

She was her ſexes wonder, great in bloud; 

But what is far more rare, both great and good. 

She was with all celeſtial vertues ſtorde, 

The life of Shaa and ſoule of Hungerforde. 


An E P-I T A P H, 


Written in memory of the late right noble and 
moſt truly vertuous Mrs. Mary Shaa, Daughter 
to the Right Honourable Walter Lord Hon- 
gerford, Siſter and Heyre General to the Right 
Noble Sir Ed. Hongerford Knt. Deceaſed and 
Wife unto Thomas Shaa Efq. leaving behind 
Robert Shaa her only Sonne ſhe departed this 
life in the faith of Chriſt the laſt day Sep- 
tember, Anno Dom. 1613. 


In 
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In a vault beneath this chapel, to which the 
deſcent is from without, are ſeveral leaden cof- 
fins exactly reſembling thoſe encloſing Egyp- 
tian mummies, having the repreſentation of a 
human face raiſed on them; a ſwelling about 
the ſhoulders, gradually tapering to the feet. 
Upon the upper lids of two of them are placed 
ſimilar ſmall coffins, containing the bodies of 
children ; they are kept from the ground, being 
laid on pieces of ſtone ſquared like large beams. 
Here is likewiſe an urn containing the bowels 
of ſome perſon who was embalmed. 


Beneath the pulpit, at the eaſt end of the 
chapel, ſtands a cheſt of old armour formerly 
belonging to the Hungerfords, and brought 
from the caſtle, on opening of which were found 
three original letters written by Oliver Crom- 
well. Two of them, it is ſaid, were lent to a 
gentleman, who never returned them. The 
third is preſerved in a frame by the woman wha 
ſhews the chapel. 


Although this letter really contains nothing 
intereſting, yet from a writer of Oliver's rank, 
even trifles become important: a copy of it is 
therefore given. | 


Sir, 


206 rer en 


Sir, 

JI am very forry'd my occaſions will not permit 
mee to return to you as I would, ] have not yett fully 
ſpoken with the Gentleman I ſent to wait upon you 
when I ſhall dee itt I ſhall be enabled to be more 
particular being unwillinge to detaine youre ſervant 
any longer. With my ſervice to youre Lady and fa- 

mily I take leave and reft youre Affectionate Servant 
O. CROMM ELI. 


For my honnerd frind Mr. Hungerford the Elder at 
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MONASTERIES. 


NDER the general title “ of religious 

houſes are comprehended cathedral and 
collegiate churches, abbies, priories, colleges, 
hoſpitals, preceptories, and friaries f. 


Of the cathedral churches, as they till re- 
main, little need be ſaid. 


Collegiate churches and colleges conſiſted of 
a number of ſecular canons, living together 
under the government of adean, warden, provoſt 
or maſter; and had belonging to them, for the 


more ſolemn performance of divine ſervice, 
chaplains, finging-men, and choriſters, 


An abbey was a religious ſociety of men or 
women, living together under the government 


® Preface to Groſe's Antiquities, vol. i. p. gt. 

+ Writers greatly differ about the period of the firſt 
inſtitution of monaſteries in this iſland : ſome carry it 
almoſt as far back as our Saviour, others ſay the firſt 
Houſe of religious was founded at Bangor in North Wales, 
in the year 182, While others aſſert that the monaſtic 
way of life was unknown in Britain, till the cloſe of the 
fourth century, which ſeems the moſt probable conjecture. 


of 


a enen 


of an abbot or abbeſs. Of theſe ſome were ſo 
conſiderable, that the abbots were called to 
parliament, and ſat and voted in the houſe of 
Lords; had epiſcopal power within the limits 
of their houſes, gave ſolemn benediction, con- 
firmed the leſſer orders, wore mitres, ſandals, 
&c. and carried croſſes or paſtorals in their 
hands, and ſome of their houſes were exempted 
from the juriſdiction even of the archbiſhop, 
and ſubject to the pope alone “. 


A priory was a ſociety of religious, where 
the chief perſon was termed a prior or prioreſs, 
and of theſe there were two ſorts. 


Firſt, when the prior had the ſupreme go- 
vernment as fully as an abbotin his abbey, and 
was elected by the convent. 


Secondly, where the priory was a cell, ſubor- 
dinate to ſome abbey, and the prior was nomi- 
nated and diſplaced at the diſcretion of the 
abbot. N. B. Priories alien were cells to fo- 
reign monaſteries. 


* The number of mitred abbies amounted at firſt to 
ſixty-four, but was afterwards reduced to twenty-fives 
A few priories alſo enjoyed this privilege. 


Pre- 
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Preceptories were a kind of cells to the prin- 
cipal houſes of knights templars in London, 
under the government of an officer, created by 
the grand maſter one of the præceptores templii. 
Their buſineſs was to take care of the lands and 
rents 1n that place and neighbourhood, 


Commanderies were, under another name, 
the ſame to the knights hoſpitaller*, as precep- 


tories were to the zemplars. The chief officer 
was called a commander. 


Hoſpitals were houſes of relief for poor and 
impotent perſons. They were originally defign- 
ed for the relief and entertainment of travellers 
upon the road, and particularly of pilgrims, and 
therefore were generally built by the road fide *: 
but of later years they were founded for fixed 
inhabitants, 


Friaries were erected for the habitation of 
friars; who being mendicants, and by their 
rules, incapable of holding any property, they 


* Chapel Plaiſter, a few miles from Bath, was an hoſpi- 
tal of this kind, being erected for the entertainment of 


pilgrims, in their way to the ſhrine of Joſeph of Ari- 
mathea at Glaſtonbury. 


E e were 
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were rarely endowed ; yet moſt of their houſcs 
had ſome ſhops and gardens belonging to them. 
Many of the friaries were large and lately build- 
ings *, and had noble churches, in which 
many great perſons choſe to be buried, 


In every abbey the chief oſſicer was the abbot 
or abbeſs, who preſided in great pomp, was ge- 
nerally called the lord abbot, or lady abbeſs, 
and had a kitchen and other offices diſtin& from 
the common ones of the ſociety, The next in 
rank and authority in every abbey was the 
prior, under whom was the ſub-prior, and in 
greater abbies, a third, fourth, and even a fifth 
prior, Theſe as well as all the other obedentarii, 
were removeable at the will of the abbot. In 
every priory the prior was the ſupreme head ; 
under whom was the ſub- prior, who aſſiſted him 
when preſent, and ruled the houſe in his abſence, 
The priors had the ſame power in their prior- 
ies, as the abbots and abbeſſes in their abbies, 
but lived in a leſs expenſive and pompous man- 
ner; though, in ſome of the greater houſes, 
they were ſtiled the lord prior and lady pri- 
oreſs. 


* The principal monaſtic edifices differed little in the 
form of their building from the colleges at the univerſities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 


The 
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The following is a hſt of the principal 
oſlicers that uſed to be employed in moſt mo- 
naſteries. 


Firſt, Aſagiſter cperis, or maſter of the fabrick; 
who probably had the care of the buildings of 
and belonging to the monaſtery, and whoſe 
buſineſs it was to ſurvey and keep them in re- 
Pair. 


Eleeinaſynarius, or the almoner, who ſuperin- 
tended the alms of the houſe, which were every 
day diſtributed to the poor at the gate of the 
monaſtery, divided the alms upon the founder's 
day, and at other obits and anniverſaries ; and 
in ſome places had the care of the maintenance 
an education of the choriſters. 


Pitantiarius, who had the diſtribution ef the 
pittances, which were allowances upon parti- 
cular occaſions, over and above the common 
provitions, 


Sacri/ta, or ſexton, to whoſe care were com- 
mitted the veſſels, books, and veſtments, be- 
longing to the church, and who looked after 
and accounted for the oblations at the great 
altar, and other altars or images in the church; 
and ſuch legacies as were given either to the 

E e's fabrick, 
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fabrick, or for utenſils: he likewiſe provided 
bread and wine for the ſacrament, and took 
care of burying the dead. 


Camerarius, or the chamberlain, had the ma- 
nagement of the dormitory, provided the bed- 
ding for the monks, with razors and towels 


for ſhaving them; likewiſe part, if not all their 


cloathing. 


Cellerarius, or the cellarer; whoſe office it was 
to provide all forts of proviſions and liquors 
conſumed in the convent ; as alſo firing and 


kitchen utenſils, 


Theſaurarius, or the burſar, who received all 
the common rents and revenues of the monaſ- 
tery, and paid all the common expences. 


Precentor, or chanter, who had the chief di- 
rection of the choir ſervice ; and not only pre- 
ſided over the ſinging- men and choriſters, but 
provided them with books, paid their ſalaries, 
and repaired the organs: he had alſo the cuſ- 
tody of the ſeal, kept the liber diurnalis, or 
chapter book, and provided parchment and ink 
for the writers, and colours for the limners, em- 
ployed in writing and illuminating books for 
the library. 

2 
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Hoſfitilarius, whoſe buſineſs it was to manage 


the entertainment of ſtrangers, and to provide 
them with neceſſuries. 


Infirmarius, who had the care of the infirm- 
ary, and of the ſick monks carried there, for 
whom he was to provide phyſic and other ne- 
ceſſaries; and to waſh and prepare for burial 
the bodies of the dead: he was likewiſe to 
ſhave all the monks in the convent. 


Refectiůonarius, who looked after the refec- 
tory *, and provided table-cloths, napkins, 
glaſſes, diſhes, plates, ſpoons, and other re- 
quiſites, and even ſervants to wait at table : he 
had the cuſtody of the cups, ſalts, ewers, and 
all the filver utenſils whatſoever belonging to 
the houſe, except the church plate. 


There was likewiſe Coquinarius, or the cook ; 
Gardinarius, or the gardener ; Portorius, the 
porter, &c. 


In nunneries there was a correſpondence of 
of all theſe offices and officers, as abbeſs, pri- 


* The refectory was the hall where the monks uſed 
to dine and ſup: it was alſo ſometimes called the Fratery. 
| oreſs, 
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oreſs, ſub-prioreſs, ſacriſtan or ſexton, treſorer, 
chambereſs, chapellan, &c. 


In the year 1534, king Henry VIII. having 


quarelled with the pope, and at the ſame time 


finding an addition to the royal revenues indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, ſet about the ſuppreſſion 
of religious houſes in England: this was 
proſecuted with great aſſiduity, and in the 
year 1539, the total diflolution of mo- 
naſteries was completed“. By this ſtep 


great ſums of money were amaſſed: the 


. monks, deſtitute of relief, were forced to quit 


their dwellings, which were ranſacked and de- 
ſtroyed : the ſumptuous monuments in their 
churches and fine painted windows were broke 
in picces, and their libraries either burnt or 


* Itis wrong to aſcribe this meaſure to Henry's quar- 
rel with the pope about his divorce; for the ſuppreſſion 
of monaſteries went on gradually, under the ſanction of 
the pope's bulls, and many of the largeſt were converted 
into cathedrals, and new bilhopricks erected and endowed 
from their eſtates in 1528, while the divorce was in agi- 
tation at the court of Rome; and it is remarkable, that 
the intereſt of the monks and friars was ſecretly under- 
mined by Henry, through the channel of Wolſey and the 
pope, till they were ſo weakened that the king could have 
no apprehenſions of inſurrections in their favour, when he 
ſhould determine on the total diſſolution of their commu- 
nities, Mortimer, 

ſold 
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ſold for waſte paper to merchants. To this 
act of avarice we owe the many pleaſing ſcenes 
of religious ruins in this country: and though 
the demolition of ſo many excellent founda- 
tions is mach to be regretted, yet one cannot 
but receive a fingular pleaſure and inſtructive 
leſſon from contemplating their ſhattered re- 
mains, which furniſh a ſtriking inſtance of the 
inſtability of human magniſicence. 


G LAS. 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


HIS abbey ſo much celebrated through- 

out the chriſtian world, was founded in 
the ſeventh century, by Ina, king of the weſt 
Saxons *. It was afterwards greatly enriched 
and improved by Edmund, Edred, Edgar, and 
other Saxon kings and nobles ; but at the con- 
queſt, king William ſtripped it of many of its 
poſſeſſions, and beſtowed them on his ſoldiers, 
and 1n 1083 made one Turſtin, a Norman, abbot 
thereof; but ſoon after the king reſtored to the 
abbey ſome of the lands, and confirmed them 
by his grant 8. 


In Willis and the Monaſticon is a long cata- 
logue of the abbots of Glaſtonbury, with an 
account of their lives and tranſaQtions, but we 
ſhall mention only thoſe few who contributed 


* There are few of the monkiſh legends, which in 
point of invention rival that which ſets forth St. Joſeph 
of Arimathea's arrival with his followers at Glaſtonbury ; 
their building the firſt chriſtian church there, and Joſeph's 


ſtaff being ſtuck into the ground growing into a tree 
which always bloſſomed preciſely on Chriſtmas day. 


$ Groſe's Antiquities, vol. i. 
| either 
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either to the building or the beautifying of the 
monaſtery. 


In the year 1116, the great church was re- 
built by Herlewin, ſucceſſor to Turſtin, and not 
many years after the whole monaſtery, except 
part of the abbots lodgings and the ſteeple, was 
conſumed by fire; after which, there being 
then no abbot, king Henry II. ſent one of his 
chamberlains, whoſe name was Ralph Fitz- 
ſtephens, to take care of the revenue of the 
abbey, who began and partly finiſhed a new 
church and the offices of the houſe. Theſe 
were perfetted by the abbot Henry de Swanſey, 
in whoſe time the tomb of king Arthur was diſ- 
covered in the cemetery. It is faid king Henry 
IT. on the faith of ſeveral ancient ſongs record- 
ing his being buried in this place, ordered 
ſearch to be made, and at about ſeven feet under 
ground a kind of tomb-ſtone was found, with 
a rude leaden croſs fixed on it, on which was 
this inſcription in barbarous Gothic characters, 
Hic jacet ſepultus inclitus rex Artharus in inſula 
Avalonia : that is, Here lies buried the renowned 
king Arthur in the iſle of Avaloma, or Glaſ- 
tonbury. About nine feet below this monu- 
mental ſtone was found a coflin hollowed our 
of the ſolid oak, containing the bones of a hu- 

FF man 
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man body, ſuppoſed to be that of king Arthur : 
theſe were, by the care of the abbot, tranſlated 
into the church, and covered with a magnifi- 
cent monument. 


About the year 1313, Geoffry Fromond 
being made abbot, began the great hall, and 
made the chapter houſe to the middle. 


His ſucceſſor, Walter de Tanton, who died 
before confirmation, made the front of the 
choir, with the curious ſtone images where the 
crucifix ſtood. 


Adam Sodbury, the next abbot, gave eleven 
great bells to the church, fix of which he hung 
in the church ſteeple, the other five in the clock 
tower. He vaulted the greateſt part of the 
nave of the church, and curiouſly adorned it 
with pictures. He hkewiſe ſet up the great 
clock, beautified with proceſhons and ſhows, 
and organs of a wonderful magnitude *, 


Walter Monington, the fifty-fifth abbot, was 
a very conſiderable benefactor: he built the 
vault of the choir, and of the preſbytery, and 


* Stevens's Monaſticon, vol, i. P+ 449- 


length» 
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lengthened the preſbytery two arches: he died 
anno 1374. 


John Chinnock, the next in ſucceſſion, finith- 
ed what had been begun by Monington, and 


built the cloyſter, dormitory, and fratery ; alſo 
perfected the great hall and chapter-houſe, 
begun by the abbot Fromond. Having conti- 
nued abbot near fifty years, he died in the year 
1420, and was buried in the chapter-houſe. 


Richard Beere, inſtalled about the year 149 5, 
built the new lodgings by the great chamber, 
called the king's lodgings, in the gallery, as alſo 
the new lodgings for ſecular prieſts and clerks | 
of our lady : he built the greateſt- part of Ed- 
gar's chapel at the eaſt end of the church, arched 
tlie caſt part of the church on both ſides, 
and tre *thened the ſteeple in the middle by a 
vault aad two arches which would have other- 
wiſe fallen: he made a rich altar of ſilver gilt, 
and ſet it before the high altar, and returning 
out of Italy (whither he had been ſent embaſſa- 
dor to Rome by Henry VII.) he built the chapel 
of our lady of Loretto, adjoining to the north 

fide of the body of the church; he alſo erected 
the chapel of the ſepulchre at the ſouth end of 
the body of the church ; an alms-houſe with a 
F f 2 chapel, 
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chapel, in the north part of the abbey, and 
built the manor place at Sharpham in the park. 
He died in 1524, and was ſucceeded by Rich- 


ard Whiting, the laſt abbot, who finiſhed Ed- 


gar's chapel, and greatly improved the whole 
monaſtery, 


Of this abbot's character and unworthy 
death the following account is given us in 


Stevens's addition tu the Monaſticon *. 


Whiting was abbot of this monaſtery, a man 
both venerable for his age, which was almoſt 
decrepit, and really wonderful for the modera- 
tion of his religious life, which he had preſerved 
amidſt the greateſt plenty of temporal bleſſings. 
For this, though England had till retained that 
the monaſteries were extraordinary wealthy, they 


ſhould not be goyerned by any but monks. 


All the religious men alſo lived in community, 
were moſt aſſiduous in the choir, and very rarely 
ever went abroad without the encloſure of their 
monaſteries, Whiting therefoce being abbot, 
had an entire and encloſed monaſtery of about 
one hundred religious men ; but, according to 
the cuſtom of abbots, he maintained three 


* Vol, i. P. 451. h 1 
une 
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hundred domeſtieks in ſeparate houſes and places 
adj ining. and among them many gentlemen's 
ſons. Beſides he kept many at their ſtudies in 
the univerſities. He practiſed hoſpitality to- 
wards all travellers paſſing by, upon any account 
whatſoever, inſomuch that he ſometimes en- 
tertained five hundred horſemen. On Wedneſ- 
days and Fridays he diſtributed bountiful and 
fixed alms on the poor reſorting from all the 
villages round about. And this was the cuſtom 
of almoſt all the other monaſteries, and renee 
abbots in England. 2 | 


The king's officers, who went about 'to the 
monaſterics, having therefore acquainted Henry 
VIII. that Whiting could not be prevailed upon 
to ſign the inſtrument propoſed by his majeſty ; 
they were directed to bring him immediately to 
London, without hindering him to take along 
a decent retinue ſuitable to his dignity, but to 
take care that he ſhould diſpoſe of nothing that 
belonged to the monaſtery; and laſtly, that a 
certain knight, who was the chief of his family, 
and whom the king's officers had already cor- 
rupted, ſhould come with him as it were to affiſt 
him on his journey, but in reality as a keeper 
and ſpy, When he was come to London, the 
king's counſellors did not think fit to ſay much 


to 
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to him, when they underſtood from his ſtew- 
ard that he was poſitively reſolved never to 
ſubſcribe that inſtrument; but the king would 
not ſeem to exact it from any man by force. 
Having ſearched, Whiting's cabinet, the king 
had found a little book written againſt his di- 
votce, brought in without Whiting's know- 
ledge by them that ſearched, which he thought 
a ſufficient pretence to put him to death. Hav- 
ing therefore received a ſlight check, and being 
ſtripped of part of his retinue (for he came with 
about one hundred and fifty horſe) he was diſ- 
miſſed from London to receive the king's plea- 
fure at home. 


But when he arrived at the city of Wells, 
which 1s five miles from Glaſtonbury, he was 
informed there was an aſſembly of the gentry, 
and he ſummoned to it. Ie went immediately, 
and entering the court, was going to take his 
place among the prime of them, when the cryer 
called him to the bar, and bid him anſwer to 
the crime of high treaſon laid to his charge. 
The old man wondered, looked about him, and 
aſked his ſteward what the meaning of it might 
be; he, as he had been inſtructed, bid him be 
of good heart, whiſpering him that this was all 
done to fright him. Soon after Whiting was 

con- 
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condemned, and ſent away to Glaſtonbury, yet 
never imagining that his end was ſo near. 
When he came near the walls of the monaſtery, 
a prieſt was preſented to him, to hear his con- 
feſſion in the horſe litter that carried him, for 
they aſſured him he muſt die that very hour. 
The old man with tears begged he might have 
a day or two allowed him to prepare for death, 
or at leaſt, that going into the monaſtery he 
might recommend himſelf to his monks, and 
take his leave ; but neither was granted, for 
being turned out of the horſe litter, and laid 
upon an hurdle, he was dragged along the 
ground to the top of a high hill“ which over- 
looks the monaſtery, where he was hanged in 
his monks habit, and quartered, Nov. 1 5th. 
1539 


The ſhepherd being ſlain, the ſheep were 
eaſily diſperſed; nor were there any religious 
men found after the death of theſe three abbots, 
to oppoſe the king's tyranny f. Henry there- 


* Called the Tor, on which was a church dedicated 
to St. Michael; whereof the tower is till ſtanding. | 


| + The two other mitred abbots that refuſed to ſurren- 
der up their houſes and ſubſcribe to the king's ſupre- 
macy, were John Beeke, abbot of Colcheſter, and Hugh 


Farringdon, abbot of Reading: the latter was executed. 
the ſame day as Whiting, 


fore 
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fore, like a conqueror invaded, threw down, 
plundered, and demoliſhed all; but the poſſeſ- 
ſions and revenues of the monaſteries he for the 
moſt part diſtributed among the nobility, that 
they might never after be reclaimed, or re- 
ſtored to the church by any of the princes his 
ſucceſſors, exchanging ſome for other lands 
and revenues, and diſpoſing of others for ready 
money ; and he compelled the catholics, againſt 
their wills, to buy theſe ſpoils of the church, to 
the end he might by that means oblige them to 
defend his wicked at. And this was the end 
of monaſteries and monks in England, almoſt 
one thouſand years after they had brought the 
chriſtian faith into that iſland, increaſing with 
it, and being advanced by the generoſity of all 
the kings. Henry, that he might rejoice in 
wickedneſs and glory in his fin, commanded the 
biſhops and other churchmen, that in all their 
ſermons to the people, they ſhould congratu- 
late the expelling of the monks out of England, 
and inform the multitude how advantageous - 
the ſame would be to them, as being delivered 
not only from the pope's yoke, but alſo from 
the trouble of theſe monks, of which there 
was frequent congratulation in moſt places. 


Upon the diffolution this noble monaſtery fell 


to decay, notbing being now left but vaſt ruins, 
85 diſ 
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d:icovering its former grandeur. The build- 
ings with the offices, compriſed no leſs than 
ſixty acres of ground. The church was both 
large and extremely magnificent, and was of a 
greater length than any cathedral in England, 
except old St. Paul's. Its dimenfions were as 
follow : the length of the body of the church 
to the baſis of the tower pillars, was two hun- 
dred and twenty feet: breadth of the tower 
equal to the croſs iſles, forty-hve feet: length 
of the choir, one hundred and fifty- five feet: 
ſo the total, from eaſt to weſt, is ſour hundred 
and twenty feet; to which add the length of 
St. Joſeph's chapel, which was one hundred 
and ten feet: ſo that the whole, within the 
walls, will be found to have been five hundred 
and thirty feet : the breadth of the body and 
fide iſles was eighty-five feet, equal to which 
ſeems to have been the height of the nave or 
vaulting. The I:ngth of the middle croſs iſle, 
or tranſept, from north to ſouth, tuo kundred 
and twenty feet. The cloyſters were exactly 
ſquare, being two hundred and twenty feet, 
their area anſwering to the length of the nave 
or body of the church. Part of the choir, with 
two pillars, and the remains of one of the four 
arches that ſupported the great tower, are ſtil] 
ſtanding, as are alſo ſome of the ſouth walls, 
which are decorated with cluſters of ſmall pil- 
G g | lars 
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lars beautifully moulded. The numerous ſmall 
chapels are demoliſhed, ; 


At the weſt end of the great church ſtands 
the chapel of St. Joſeph of Arimathea, which 
has ſomewhat better eſcaped, the fabric being 
entire, except the roof, and the great arch 
which ſeparated the chapel from the ſpaciaus 
portico that led to it, which are broke down, 
as well as the pavement quite into the vault 
ur.derneath. The length of this chapel was 
one hundred and ten feet, its breadth thirty, 
Its roof was curiouſly arched with rib-work ; 
and the ſides of the walls were adorned with nu- 


merous {mall pillars of grey marble: between them 


were painted the pictures of ſaints, ſome traces 


of which arc ſtill diſcernible. The outfide 
walls are venerably overſpread with ivy, which, 
with the ſhrubs ſprouting from different parts 
of the ruins, exhibits a pleaſing yet melancholy 
appearance, | 


Notwitkſtanding the many illuſtrious per- 
ſonages that were buricd in this church (among 
whom were the kings Edgar and Edmund, 
Edward de la Zouch, Humphrey Stafford, carl 
of Leiceſter, a great number of abbots, ſeveral 
biſhops, &c. yet there is not a ſingle monu- 


ment 
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ment, nor even the veſtiges of one remaining. ſo 
induſtrious have time and facrilegious avaric2 
been in deſtroying every relique of this ſacred 
building +. 


In an angle oppoſite to St. Joſeph's chapel, 
and not many paces from it, is the abbots 
kitchen, which is the only entire building of 
this monaſtery. It is built upon a very curious 
eonſtruction. At the bottom it is ſquare, and 
has a fire · place in each angle, with chimnies 


+ Drayton in his Polyolbion thus laments the fall of 
Glaſtonbury Abbey : 


O who thy ruine ſees, whom wonder doth nor fill, 

With our great father's pompe, devotion and their {kill ? 

Thou more than mortal power (this judgement rightly 
wai'd) 

Then preſent to aſſiſt, at that foundation laid; 

On whom for this ſad waſte ſhould juſtice lay the crime? 

Is there a power in fate, or doth it yeeld to time? 

Or was their error ſuch, that thou couldſt not protect 

Thoſe buildings which thy hand did with their zeale erect? 

To whom didit thou commit that monument to keepe? | 

That ſuffreth with the dead their memory to ſleepe? 

When not great Arthur's tombe, nor holy Joſeph's grave, 

From ſacrilege had power their ſacred bones to ſave ; 

He who that God in man to his ſepulchre brought, 

Or he which for the faith twelve famous battles fought. 

What? did ſo many kings do honor to that place, 

For avarice at laſt ſo vilely to deface ? 


G g 2 that 
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that open on the ſquare part of the roof above. 
From this roof riſes an octagonal pyramid, at 
the top of which is a kind of lanthorn, and 
within that another. The roof is ſupported 
by eight curved ribs, and there are as many 
funnels for letting out the ſteam through the 
windows. This building was erected on the 
following occaſion : one of the Henry's, in a 
quarrel with the abbot, taxed him with gluttony 


and luxury, threatening at the ſame time to 
burn his kitchen for him, which he ſuppoſed 


the abbot looked upon as the beſt part of his 
monaſtery. The abbot, with a ſneer, told the 
king that he would build ſuch a kitchen that 
all the wood in the royal foreſts ſhould not be 


able to burn, and immediately erected the 
preſent edifice, 


Not far from hence ſtood the refectory, dor- 
mitory, and gueſts hall, the ruins of which yet 
appear. 


Thereare, befides thoſe already deſcribed, other 
ſcattered remains of this abbey, as walls over- 
ſpread with ivy, remnants of arches, gateways, 
and the like, and many perſons are continually 


reſorting from different parts to view the 
ruins. 


It 
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In the year 1751, a diſcovery was pretended 
to be made of the ſalubrity of the waters of a 
ſpring in this town, which for ſome time, oc- 
caſioned a prodigious reſort of people; but 
they have now entirely loſt their reputation, 


1 81. 
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HIS was a benedictine abbey *, founded 
by Sebert king of the Eaſt Saxons, about 
A. D. 6 10, and dedicated by Mellitus the biſhop 
to St. Peter. It was re-edified by king Ed- 
ward in 1066, and endowed at the diſſolution 
with three thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy- 
ſeven pounds per annum. Henry VIII. made 
it a biſhop's ſee, but it continued fo only nine 
years, and then became a collegiate church for a 
dean and ſecular cannons, who have continued 
ever ſince, except for three years in queen 
Mary's reign, during which time here was an 
abbot and benediQine monks re-eſtabliſhed +. 
Whereas 


* Willis's view of the mitred abbies in Leland's Col- 
lectanea, vol. vi. p- 118. 


+ The privilege» belonging to this abbey were in ſome 
reſpeQs ſuperior to thoſe of others. The abbot and con- 
vent were free from all ſecular ſervice, and had the power 
of electing a new abbot on the deceaſe or ſurrender of 
the former: no layman or clergyman could claim any 
juriſdiction over them, but they were under the immediate 
protection of the king, and free from military ſervice ; 
and they and all belonging to them were exempt from all 
taxes, cuſtoms, ſuits, or ſervices whatſoever, whether 

eccle> 
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"Whereas the preceding abbey of Glaſton- 
bury is entirely ruined, this of Weſtminſter 
hath met with a much better fate, having by 
divine providence eſcaped the ſame ſacrilegious 
hands that deſtroyed the other, and being re- 
prieved from the all-deſtroying axes and ham- 
mers of Edward VI. as likewiſe the hands of the 
duke of Somerſet, who was then protector, and 
laid in rubbiſh the magnificent abbies of Glaſ- 
tonbury and Reading, given to him at the diſ- 
ſolution, and had a deſign to have done the like 
by this, had not ſeventeen marors of its re- 
venues, three biſhops palaces, two churches, 
the cloyſters of St. Paul's, &c. pleaded its cauſe 
and purchaſed its ranſom. So that being ſtill 
ſtanding, we ought to look upon it as the moſt 
entire piece of building of this kind now to be 
ſeen in England, and it will ſerve as a repre- 
ſentation of what ſumptuous ſtructures the 
other abbies were, and how much it would 
have been to the honour and grandeur of this 
nation, to have employed them like this to re- 
ligious uſes. 


The church is built in form of a croſs, whoſe 
vault and ſide - iſles are ſupported by torty-cight 


eccleſiaſtical or temporal. They were intruſted with the 
regalia for the coronation of our kings and queens, and 
had a place of neceſſary ſervice on thoſe days to exerciſe 
epiſcopal juriidiction in their liberties, 

pLulars 
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pillars of grey marble, each diſtant from the 
other eight feet, and from thence there is ano- 
ther row of leſſer pillars double the number of 
the firſt and of the ſame marble. The arches 
are turned in imitation of the gothic way of 
building“, dividing themſelves into ſeveral 
ſquares, which compoſe a ſtately roof. With- 
but the walls it appears in the form of a croſs. 
There is at the weſt end of the croſs a buttreſs 
eaſtward, and another weſtward from the 
great window. On each of theſe but treſſes is 
placed a pyramidical figure, and all theſe be- 


*The marks which conſtitute the character of Gothie 
architecture, are its numerous and prominent buttreſſes, 
its lofty ſpires and pinnacles, its large and ramified win- 
dows, its ornamental niches or canopies, its ſculptur'd 
ſaints, the delicate lace-work of its fretted roofs, and the 
proſuſion of ornaments laviſhed indiſcriminately over the 
whole building: but its peculiar diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtics are, the ſmall cluſtered pillars and pointed arches, 
formed vy the ſegments of two interſecting circles ; which 
arches, though laſt brought into uſe, are evidently of a more 
fimp!: and obvious conſtruction than the ſemicircular 
ones ; two fat ſtones, with their tops inclined to each 
other, and touching, form its rndiments; a number of 
| Foughs ſcuck into the ground oppoſite each other, and 
tied together at the top, in order to form a bower, ex- 
actly d-{cribe it: whereas a ſemicircular arch appears the 
reſult of deeper contrivance, as conſiting of more parts; 
and it ſeems leſs probable, chance, from whence all theſe 
inventions were firſt derived, ſhould throw ſeveral wedge- 
like tones between two ſet perpendicular, ſo as exactly 
to fit and fill up the interval. Groſe. 

tween 
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tween two towers, each ſupported with a but- 
treſs. Eaſtward from the portico are two 
blank porches (admitting of no entrance into 
the church) above which are four windows, 
above them a gallery, and higher a very ſpa- 
cious circular window. Weſtward from the 
croſs are nine other buttreſſes on the north, 
and nine on the ſouth fide: between each are 
two windows one above another. | 


Beſides thoſe before mentioned, there are 
ſeveral adjacent buildings wherein many have 
been interred. And firſt, on the ſouth fide, 
towards the weſt end of the church, 1s the 
great cloyſter, forming a quadrangle by four 
ambulatories, whoſe arched roofs are ſupported 
and adorned with ſeventy-two marble pillars 
and pilaſters, befides ſmall ones adorning the 
blank apertures of the walls. There are al:o 
certain chapels fituate between the cloyſters, 
and ſo eaſtward round the altar, and weſtward 
to the north end of the croſs iſle, the names 
whereof follow : 


St. Blaſe 1 St. Paul 

St. Benedict St. Eraſmus 

St. Edmund St. John the Baptiſt 

St. Nicholas St. John the Evangeliſt 
Edward the Confeſſor St. Michael 

Henry the VIIch's chapel St. Andrew . 


H h As 
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As to the ornaments of this magnificent 
pile, it was on the outſide adorned with the 
ſtatues of all thoſe princes who contributed to 
the building. They were placed in niches 
cut in the ſaid eighteen buttreſſes between the 
croſs iſle and weſt end of the church. The 
north end of the croſs iſle was adorned with 
the figures of the twelve apoſtles, and ſome 
others to be ſeen higher as big as the life, with 
many other ornaments which time hath de- 
faced. As to the inſide, it is adorned with 
fine pillars and ſumptuous arches, ſtately mo- 
numents, and ancient tombs of princes, as well 
as of many of the moſt conſiderable of the 
nobility and gentry, and with elegant and per- 
tinent epitaphs in memory of the greateſt wits, 
and moſt accurate proficients in all kinds of 
learning. To theſe ornaments let us add the 
neatneſs of the choir, which is paved with black 
and white marble, having on the north twenty 
eight ſtalls, as many on the ſouth, and at the 
weſt end eight; whence you aſcend to the altar 
piece, where the foot-place for the commu- 
nion table is fine, paved in various figures 
with jaſper, porphyry, Lydian, touch, alabaſter, 
and ſerpentine ſtones, 


We muſt not omit the unparalleled edifice 


ſituate at the eaſt end, called the virgin Mary's 
or 
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or Henry the ſeventh's chapel, whoſe roof is 
flattiſh. The walls are outwardly adorned with 
fourteen towers, which are curiouſly carved in 
imitation of gothic arches, which are ornamen- 
tally enriched with portculliſes, fleur de lis, 
&c, The inſide accounted a pattern of ingenu- 
ity, and the admiration of all travellers (Leland 
and other antiquaries calling this chapel mira- 
culum orbis) is aſcended to by three very ſpa- 
cious portals of ſolid braſs, curiouſly adorned 
with various figures, &c. The body on the 
north and ſouth fides is filled with ſtalls of fine 
carved wood. The floor 1s paved with large 
marble ſquare flabs, and the building 1s 1n the 
nature of a cathedral, with a nave and two ſide 
iſles. The roof is ſupported with twelve pil- 
lars and arches of the gothic order, abounding 
with various carved figures, fruit, &c. At the 
welt end is a ſpacious window, with much of 
its glaſs finely ſtained ; beſides which there are 
thirteen others above, and as many below in 
the north and ſouth iſles, painted with fleur de 
liſes, roſes, and portculliſes crowned, and ano- 
ther at the weſt end of each iſle. Under each 
of the ſaid thirteen upper windows are figures 
repreſenting ſaints, martyrs, &c. placed in 
niches, and under them angels ſupporting impe- 
rial crowns. The roof is all of ſtone *. As tothe 


* This curious ſtructure is ſaid to have coſt but four- 
teen thouſand pounds, which ſhews the vaſt difference be- 
tween the value of money at that time and now. Stewens. 
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dimenſions of this chapel, it is in length with- 
in, ninety-nine feet, breadth fixty-fix, height 
fifty-four feet. The length of the whole church 
within the walls, is four hundred and eighty- 
nine feet; breadth of the croſs iſles, from north 
to ſouth, one hundred and eighty-nine feet; 
length of the choir one hundred and fifty-two 
feet; breadth at the weſt end thicty-fix; height 
from the area to the roof within ſide, one hun- 
dred and one feet. The eaſt and weſt ſides of 
the cloyſter each one hundred and thirty-five 
feet; north and ſouth fides in length one hun- 
dred and forty-one feet. 


This church is likewiſe of ſpecial note and 
regard, by reaſon of the conſecration, inau- 
guration, and unction of the kings of Eng- 
land; and is alſo greatly honoured by the 


glorious monuments of kings and queens, and 
other eminent perſons. 


G O D- 
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GODSTOW NUNNERY. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


HIS houſe was founded the latter end 

of the reign of king Henry I. at the in- 
ſtance of Editha, a religious matron, of Win- 
cheſter, widow of a knight, named Sir William 
Lamelyne*. The legend fays, ſhe was direQed 
by a viſion to repair to a place near Binſey, and 
there to erect a nunnery, where a light from 
heaven ſhould appear. 


John of St. John, lord of Wolvercote and 
Stanton, gave the ground for the fite of the 
building. She was likewiſe aſſiſted by the con- 
tributions of divers well diſpofed perſons, in- 
ſomuch that ſhe ſoon compleated a convent 
for benedictine nuns, which was conſecrated in 
the year of our Lord 1138, to the honour of the 
Virgin Mary, and St. John the Baptiſt. 


This ceremony was performed with great 
ſolemnity, by Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, in 
the preſence of king Stephen and his queen, 
ptince Euſtace, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
5 

* Groſe's Antiquities, vol. iii. 


and 
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and fix other biſhops, with ſeveral of the nobi- 
lity, who moſt of them gave towards its en- 
dowment. Albericus, biſhop of Hoſtia, the 
pope's legate, then in England, releaſed to every 
one of theſe benefactors, one year of enjoined 
penance, and granted a remiſſion of forty days 
in every year, to all thoſe who ſhould in devo- 
tion viſit the church of this houſe, on the day of 
St. Priſca the virgin, or on the nativity of St. 
John the Baptiſt. The lands given were con- 
firmed by king Stephen, and by king Richard 
I. in the firſt year of his reign. Editha was 
abbeſs here over twenty-four ladies ; her eldeſt 
daughter Emma being firſt, and her daughter 
Avis ſecond prioreſs. 


This nunnery was the reſidence, and after- 
wards the burial-place, of Roſamond Clifford, 
concubine to king Henry II. on whole account, 
it is ſuppoſed, that king was a great benefactor, 
as was afterwards his ſon king John, who be- 
ſtowed a fund for maſles and prayers to be 
offered up for the ſoul of his father and that of 
the lady Roſamond. 


The hiſtory of this unfortunate beauty 1s ge- 
nerally thus related. Roſamond, daughter of 
| Walter 
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Walter lord Clifford, was a young lady of ex- 
quiſite beauty and fine accompliſhments, bleſt 
with a moſt engaging wit and ſweetneſs of tem- 
per : ſhe had, as was the cuſtom of thoſe days, 
been educated in the nunnery of Godſtow : 
Henry ſaw her, became enamoured, declared 
his paſſion, and triumphed over her honour. 
This intrigue did not long remain a ſecret to 
queen Elinor : Henry, fearful of the effects 
of her jealouſy, cauſed a wonderful maze or 
labyrinth, formed with arches and winding 
walls of ſtone, to be built at Woodſtock, into 
whoſe receſſes it was impoſſible for any ſtranger 
to penetrate. Hither he tranſported his lovely 
miſtreſs, where ſhe remained ſeveral years, and 


was frequently viſited by the king, whoſe ar- 
dour was encreaſed rather than cloyed by en- 
Joyment. 


At length Henry being called away by a re- 
bellion to France, he entruſted the keeping of 
this bower to a faithful and valiant knight, and 
after taking a tender leave of his Roſamond, 
departed. 


The king was no ſooner gone, than Elinor, 
whoſe rage and jealouſy grew every day more 
implacable, and kept her continually on the 

| watch, 
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watch, at length found entrance by the follow- 
ing accident. Roſamond fitting without her 
bower to take the air, being buſied at work, 
ſaw the queen; when haſtily retreating, ſhe 
dropped a ball of filk, which entangling in 


Either her foot or her garments, gradually un- 


wound as ſhe fled, thereby guiding the queen 
to her ſecret apartment. At her firſt entrance, 
it is ſaid, Elinor was ſtruck with amazement at 
the extraordinary beauty of her intended victim; 
but recalling her reſentment, ſhe obliged her to 
drink a cup of poiſon prepared for that purpoſe, 
which put an end to her life in the year 
1177“. 


Her parents who ſurvived her, cauſed her to 
be buried in the church of Godſtow, oppoſite 
the high altar; and Henry laviſhed great ſums 


in adorning and lighting her tomb. Here ſhe 
remained till the year 1 1913 when, according 


to Roger Hoveden, Hugh, biſhop of Lincoln, 
viliting the nunnery of Godſtow, went into the 
church to pray, where obſerving a tomb co- 


vered with ſilk, and lighted by a profuſion of 


* This popular ſtory however is far from being un- 
controverted ; ſome writers of repute even aſſerting that 
Roſamond died a natural death. 


wax 
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wax tapers, he enquired to whom it belonged; 
and being anſwered to Roſamond, miſtreſs to 
king Henry, who for her ſake had been a great 
benefactor to the church, the biſhop in a fit of 
zeal exclaimed, ©* Take this harlot from hence, 
* and bury her without the church, leſt through 
her the chriſtian religion ſhould be ſcanda- 
c lized ; and that other women, warned by her 
© example, may refrain from unlawful andadul- 
c terous love.” It was accordingly done, and 
her body was depoſited, as tradition ſays, in the 
chapter-houſe. But it was the deſtiny of this 
unfortunate lady to find no reſt for her corpſe ; 
for after the Reformation her coffin was found 


and opened, and from it proceeded a ſweet 
ſmell. 


Notwithſtanding the opinion of the biſhop 
of Lincoln, Roſamond was conſidered after her 


death, as little leſs than a faint, as appears by 
the following inſcription on a croſs, which Le- 
land fays ſtood near Godſtow. 


Qui meat hac oret, fignum ſalutis adoret 
Utque fibi detur veniam, Roſamunda precetur. 


And alſo by the following ſtory : Roſamond, 
during her rcfdence at her bower, made ſeve- 
ral viſits to Godſtow; where being frequently 


reproved for the life ſhe led, and threatened 
I i with 


8 
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with the conſequences in a future ſtate, ſhe- 
always anſwered, ſhe knew ſhe ſhould be ſaved; 
and as a token to them, ſhewed a tree which 
ſhe ſaid would be turned into ſtone when ſhe 
was with the ſaints in heaven. Soon after her 
death, ſays the legend, this wonderful metamor- 
phoſis happened, and the ſtone was ſhewn to 


- ſtrangers at Godſtow, till the time of the 


diſſolution. 


The revenues of this houſe then amounted 
to about three hundred and nineteen pounds 
per annum. Catharine Bulkely, the laſt abbeſs, 
long refuſed to refign it ; but on compliance, 


ſhe and fixteen of her nuns had penſions aſſigned 
them, 


The ruins of this nunnery ſtand in the mea- 
dows, about two miles north-weſt of Oxford, 
and near the river Ifis. Its fite, now converted 
into an orchard, is incloſed with a high ſtone 
wall, part of which belonged to the ancient 
building, as is evident from divers gothic arches 
in it, and an old gateway now the principal 
entrance. Near this gateway, which 1s on the 
eaſt ſide, ſtands part of the tower of the conven- 
tual church, which has nothing fingular in its 
appearance, but ſhews the whole to have been a 
plain and unembelliſhed firuture. On the 

| ſame 
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ſame ſide, and about one hundred yards from, 


this fragment, is a ſmall chapel thirteen yards in 
length, and about eight and a half in breadth. 
In it is to be ſeen a ſtone coffin, ſaid to have con- 
tained the relicks of Roſamond. The infide of 
the wall, which appears to have been painted, 
has ſeveral modern inſcriptions, among which 
is this well known quibbling diſtich: 


Hic jacet in tumba, Roſa mundi, non Roſa munda, 
Non redolet, ſed olet, que redolere ſolet. 


This was a private chapel for the nuns, the 
church being. uſed on publick occaſions; as 
there were private chapels in many religious 
houſes beſides thoſe that were more publick. 


Near this chapel, according to the vulgar 


opinion, is the entrance into a ſubterraneous 
paſſage from hence to the bower at Wood- 
ſtock; but this need not be credited. 


The beginning of this century a fragment of 
an ancient ſtone was diſcovered among theſe 
ruins, having the following inſcription in bar- 
barous characters: Godeſtowwe une Chaunterie . 
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AIRASTALL ABBEY, 


JJ 


78 KSTALL ABBEY is ſituated about 
three miles from the town of Leeds, ſixty 
yards north of the river Aire, and a quarter of 


a mile north of the turnpike road from Leeds 
to Bradford *. 


Its ruins, which are both pleaſing and vene- 
rable, occupy a very confiderable area; their 
length from north to ſouth meaſuring three 
hundred and forty feet, and from eaſt to weſt 
four hundred and forty-five feet; and a qua- 
drangle of one hundred and fifteen feet, by one 
hundred and forty-three, 1s incloſed within the 
walls. At the diſtance of ten feet north-weſt of 
this maſs, ſtands what was once the chict gate 
of the monaſtery. It is now converted to a 
farm-houſe. | 


The church is in the form of a croſs. Over 
the interſection of the croſs iſles with the body, 
which is within fifty feet of the eaſt end, ſtands 


*Groſe's Antiquities, vol. iv. 


aA hand- 
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a handſome ſquare tower, ſtil] in good repair *, 
ſaid by Dr. Burton to have been built in the 
time of Henry VIII. From ſome marks in this 
tower it appears the church has had two differ- 
ent roofs. The body is divided into a nave and 
two ſide iſles, by a double row of maſſive co- 
lumns, compoſed alternately of an aſſemblage 
of eight and twelve ſmaller ones, having a kind 
of Saxon capital and ſquare pedeſtal, the fide 
of cach pedeſtal meaſuring two yards. Theſe 
columns ſupport pointed arches ; over which is 
a range of windows, whoſe arches are ſemicir— 
cular. As both theſe evidently appear to have 
been built at the ſame tune, they ſerve to 
ſtrengthen the hypothefis that the ſemicircular 
and pointed arches were for a while ſtriving 
for the victory; and that the former for ſome 
time kept their ground after the invention of 
the latter f. 


* This account was written in 1773. Since that time 
three fides of this tower have fallen down ; a circumſtax ce, 
which, far from impairing the beauty of the ruin, has ren- 
Cered it rather more pictureſque than before. 


+ The gothic ſtile of building did not gain a compleat | 
footing in this iſland till the latter end of the reign of 
Henry II. about which time, inſtead of the circular 
urch and maſſive column, the pointed arch and ſlender 
pillar began to be univerſally adopted. 

The 
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The roof between the tower and eaſt end, 
where the high altar ſtood, was adorned with 
fret-work and interſecting arches, the ribs of 
which are ſtill remaining. There is not the 
leaſt trace of a ſingle monument in this church, 
neither is it loaded with that profuſion of tri- 
fling ornaments, ſo common in what are ſtiled 
gothic buildings; but is juſtly admirable for 
its elegant ſimplicity. It 1s obſervable that it 
does not point due eaſt and weſt. 


South of the church, and on the eaſt front of 
the ruins, are ſeveral vaulted chambers, ſup- 
ported by ſtrong columns, which have a moſt 
gloomy appearance: the ſouthernmoſt of them 


is near falling. 


The arch over the weſt door of the church is 
circular, and decorated with ziz-zag ornaments : 
indeed moſt of the arches about this monaſtery, 
the church excepted, are circular. Many of 
the mouldering walls are overſhadowed with 


trees, and mantled with ivy; a circumſtance 
which adds greatly to the ſolemnity of the 


ſcene. 


Here is, as uſual, a ſtory of a ſubterraneous 
paſſage at the ſouth-eaſt corner of the ruins, 
which 
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which was probably neither more nor leſs than 
one of the larger drains ; but indeed there is 
ſcarce an old monaſtery in England but has 
ſome ſuch ridiculous ſtory told of it, eſpecially 
if it was a convent of men, and had a nunnery 
in its neighbourhood. Theſe reports were pro- 
bably invented and propagated in order to ex- 
aggerate the diſſolute lives of the monks and 
nuns, and thereby to reconcile the multitude to 
the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes. 


This abbey was founded in the year 1152, 
and ſurrendered to king Henry VIII. in 1 540, 
when its revenues were valued at upwards of 
five hundred pounds per annum. 


The 


HOSPITAL of st. CROSS, 


= AMFSHITR-E 


* HE Hoſpital of St. Crofs was founded in 
the year 1132, by Henry de Blois, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, for the health of his own ſoul, 


thoſe of his relations, and of the kings of 
England “. | 


It is ſituated about half a mile ſouth of 
Wincheſter, and conſiſts of one extenſive 
irregular court, which has a beautifully 
rural effect, and altogether exhibits a piece of 
venerable antiquity. The church, which is a 
curious remain of Saxon architecture, was built 
in the reign of king Stephen, by the firſt foun- 
der. It is in the form of a ctoſs, and conſiſts 
of three iſles, with a tranſept or croſs iſle. The 
roof is remarkably lofty, and is ſupported by 
round maſhve pillars, with round headed arches 
ſtronger than the Doric or Tuſcan; and there 
are ſome paintings upon the pillars and walls 


* Hiſtory and Antiquities of Witicheſter, vol. ii. p. 228. 
of 
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of the ſame kind with thoſe in Wincheſter 
Cathedral. The iſles, from the altar to the weſt 
door, are one hundred and fifty feet in length; 
and the tranſept is one hundred and twenty. 
The chancel is exceedingly neat, and is paved 
with marble; and on each fide of the altar 
are handſome ſcreens of ſpire work, carved in 
ſtone and neatly ornamented. Upon a deſk on 
the left ſide of the chancel are carved the names 
of all the officers belonging to the hoſpital 
about the year 1575; among which are thoſe of 
a chanter and ſinging men, which formerly 
officiated in it ; but at preſent there 15 no pro- 
viſion for a choir. ; 


The great weſt window of this church is built 
in a very ornamental ſtile, and was formerly an 
elegant one, as is obvious from the remains of 
ſome curious painted glaſs, with which it was 
once furniſhed. There remains nothing in it 
at preſent legible, or at leaſt intelligible, except 
the words Nicholas Bedford. A window in the 
eaſt ſide of the north tranſept was formerly or- 
namented in the ſame ſtile, and ſtill retains an 
ave maria, with ſome fragments, under which 
is, Orale pro anima Ricardi Buteſhall, i. e. Pray 
for the ſoul of Richard Buteſhall. He was 
maſter of this hoſpital in the year 1346. An 

K k in 
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in a ſouth window of the croſs iſle are theſe 
arms, viz. Gules, three lions heads paſſant, 
fleur de lis reverſed, or three eagles quartering 
Barry and a chief. On the roof of the nave are 
two chevrons between three roſes, the arms of 
Wykeham ; alſo the arms of France and En- 
gland quartered, There is a coat of arms be- 
tween theſe two, which is defaced. 


The lodging rooms of the poor people ad- 
join to the church at the weſt end of the ſouth 
iſle, and after forming an angle, extend from 
north to ſouth, and form the whole weſtern ſide 
of the court. The north ſide conſiſts of the 
maſter's houſe, which is ſpacious and elegant; 
the refectory, or bre thren's hall, and the gate- 
way. In the hall the brethren meet to ſhare 
their allowance, and on ſome certain days in the 
year they dine and ſup together in common. 
The gateway before mentioned 1s formed in a 
ſquare tower, over which is a room called the 
founder's chamber. The north front of the 
tower is embelliſhed with three niches, in one 
of which remains the effigies of cardinal Beau- 
fort in the act of adoration to another figure now 
deſtroyed. Beneath theſe, on each ſide of the 
gateway, are the arms of the cardinal, who is 
ſuppoſed to have built the gateway, the refec- 


tory, 
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tory, maſter's houſe, and all the lodgings on the 
weſt fide of the court, and the porter's lodge, 
The whole eaſt fide of the court, from the por- 
ter's lodge to the north tranſept of the church, 
conſiſts of a cloiſter, over which is a gallery, or 
range of decayed apartments, ſuppoſed to be a 
part of the lodging rooms of the poor people on 
the original foundation of Henry de Blois, and 
who were probably in proceſs of time, forced 
out by the maſter and brethren of the latter 
toundation ; or by the decay of their lodgings 
and revenues, which might have become no 
longer able to receive and ſupport them. 
Againſt the walls of this gallery is inſcribed, 
Dilexi ſapientiam R. S. 1503; i. e. I have coveted 
wiſdom. R. S. for Robert or Roger Sherborne, 
maſter of this hoſpital; who was preferred 
from hence to the biſhoprick of St. David's. 
He was afterwards biſhop of Chicheſter, and 
founded in that cathcdral church four prebends, 
for which place thoſe only are qualified, who 
are, or have been fellows of New College, in 
Oxford. On the outſide of the cloiſter is this 
inſcription ; Henricus Compton Epiſcopus; Henry 
Compton biſhop. He was alſo maſter of this 
hoſpital, and from hence promoted in the year 
1674 to the ſee of Oxford, and afterwards to 


that of London. 
K k 2 Amongſt 
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Amongſt the monuments and inſcriptions of 
the church, are the tollowing ancient epitaphs, 
viz. Ona ſtone of grey marble, placed under 
an arch in the wall of the north iſle, is the fol- 
lowing inſcription in Saxon characters. 


Hic jacet Magiſter Petrus de ſancta Maria quon- 
dam cuſtos hujus domus. 


In Engliſh : Here lies Maſter Peters“ of the 
bleſſed Mary, formerly maſter of this houſe. 


On a braſs plate on the ground, at the weft 
end of the middle iſle, is the figure of a man, 
formerly maſter of this hoſpital ; the inſcrip- 
tion belonging to it is torn off, but part of it 
was ſometime ſince found, and is preſerved in 
the porter's lodge. It is as follows: 


«+++. Tward decretorum Doctoris ac nuper 
hujus .. . . die aprilis Anno Domini MCCCC 
nonages tertio. That is, . rward 6, doctor, 
and lately of this.. . . on the day of April, 
in the year of our Lord 1493. 


* He is mentioned in Willis's catalogue, about the 
year 1292. Mitr, Abb. v. i. p. 344 


$ Richard Harward. According to Willis, he was 


maſter of this hoſpital in the year 1489. 


A CCle 
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A certain quantity of bread and beer is al- 
lowed daily to the porter of this hoſpital, for 
the refreſhment of poor travellers and way- 
faring men, who are entitled to knock at the 
door of the porter's lodge, and claim the re- 
lief of a piece of white bread and a cup of 
beer; a donation which is continued at this 
day. | 
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VALLE CRUIS ABBEY 


DENBEIGHSHIRE. 


HE abbey of Llan-Egweſt, Glyn-Egweſt 

Monachlog, or de Valle Crucis, is ſo- 
lemnly ſeated at the foot of high mountains, 
on a ſmall meadowy flat, watered by a pretty 
ſtream, and ſhaded with hanging woods “. This 
was a houſe of Ciſtercians, founded in the year 
1200, by Madoc ap Gryffydd Maelor, lord of 
Bromfield, and grandſon, by the mother's ſide, 
to Owen Gwynedd, prince of Wales. Accord- 
ing to Goodwin, half the tithes of Wrexham 
were beſtowed on it by Reyner, biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, who died in 1224, and the other half 
by his ſucceſlor, biſhop Abraham, in 1227. The 
following biſhop, Howel ap Ednyved, preſented 
it with the church of Llangollen f. The monks 
obtained beſides the patronage of ſeveral other 
livings, ſuch as Wrexham, Rhiwabon, Chirk, 
Llanſanfraid, and Llandegla ; but their title to 
theſe, as well as to Llangollen, was diſputed 
by biſhop Anian, commonly known by the 


* Pennant's tour in Wales, 1773 p- 369 
1 A mile diſtant from the abbey. 
name 
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name of Y Brawd duo Nannau, or the black bro 
ther of Nanney, a Dominican, conſecrated in 
1268, who brought his cauſe before the pope's 
delegates, the official of Canterbury, and the 
abbot of Tallelechew, and obtained a decifion 
in favour of him and his ſucceſſors; but as 
there was ſome doubt about the patronage of 
the church of Llandegla, they allotted, in licu 
of it, to the abbey a third of the tithes of 


Bryn-Eglwys. 


The landed endowments were not incon- 
ſiderable: the whole of the abbot's eſtabliſh- 
ment was fourteen pounds, fourteen ſhillings, 
and eight pence. At the diflolution, the re- 
venue of the houſe was found to be, according 
to Dugdale, one hundred and eighty-eight 
pounds per annum. The laſt abbot was John 
Herne, who received an annuity of twenty- 
three pounds on his ſurrender. This, and 
about ten pounds in annuities to ſome ſurviv- 
ing monks, were the only charges remaining 


in 1553. 


This place remained in the crown till the 
ninth of James I. who granted it to Edward 
Wotton, afterwards created lord Wotton. In 
1654, we find a lady Margaret Wotton, a recu- 
fant, to have been in poſſeſſion, and that it was 

put 
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put under ſequeſtration by orders of the com- 
miſſioners from the ruling powers. 


There ſtill remain the ruins of the church, 
and part of the abbey; the laſt inhabited by a 
farmer. The church was built in form of a 
croſs in different ſtyles of architecture. The 
moſt ancient is that of the eaſt end, where the 
windows are in form of long and narrow ſlips, 
pointed at top. The window at the weſt end 
is large, divided by ſtone tracery, and above is 
a round window of elegant work. Above it 
is an inſcription in memory of the perſon who 
repaired or rebuilt this part: an honour fre- 
quently paid to benefactors of this kind. It 
is in this form; AD. ADAM. DMS. Fecit 
hoc opus. Pace beata quieſcat, Amen. And juſt 
beneath are the letters MD... probably part 
of the date; the reſt being loſt, we cannot aſ- 
certain the perſon intended in this line. He 
was probably one of the houſe of Trevawr, in 
which that name occurs more than once; as 
Adam or Adda Vawr of Trevawr; and Adam or 
Adda ap Jorwerth Ddu of Pengwern. 


The capitals of the pilaſters within the church 
are finiſhed with clegant foliage. In the north 


tranſept is a cloiſter of two arches; an arch 
| that 
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that once contained a tomb, and near it a dou- 
ble benetare, or holy water- pot. 


Much of the building is made of the coarſe 
ſlaty ſtone of the country. The door and win- 
dow frames of fine free-ſtone. 


The abbot's apartment was contiguous to the 
church. There opens from it a ſmall ſpace, 
where he might ſtand to hear the holy offices 
performed below. 


The lower part of the abbey is vaulted, and 
ſupported by rows of low pillars, now divided 
into different rooms. In front is a large win- 
dow with curious ſtone tracery, which reaches 
to the ground. Within ſeems to have ſtood a 
ſmall ſtaircaſe, which led to the fratery, a paved 
room above the arches. 


In one of the preſent bed- chambers is a ſtone 
(now part of a chimney- piece) carved with run- 


ning foliage, with this imperfect inſcription: 
Hlic yacet . . . . ARVRVET. 


This is the only relique of any tomb; that of 
the founder, who was buried here, is no more; 
nor yet that of Gryffydd ap Madoc Maclor, 

L I lord 
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lord of Dinas Bran ; who, after ſiding with the 
enemies of his country in 1270, was depoſited 
within theſe walls. 


About a quarter of a mile from this ruin, in 
the hedge of a meadow, is the remainder of a 
round column, perhaps ore of the moſt an- 


cient of any Britih inſcribed pillar now ex- 
iſting. 


It was entire till the civil wars of the laſt cen- 
tury, when it was thrown down and broken by 
ſome ignorant fanatics, who thought it had too 
much the appearance of a croſs, to be ſuffered 
to ſtand. It probably bore the name of one; 
for the field it lies in is ſtill called Lhwyn-y-Groes, 
or the grove of the croſs, trom the wood that 
ſurrounds it, 


It was erected at ſo early a period, that there 
is nothing marvellous, if we ſhould perceive a 
tincture of the old idolatry, or at leaſt of the 
primeval cuſtoms of our country, in the mode 
of it when perfect. 


The pillar never had been a croſs; notwith- 
ſtanding folly and ſuperſtition might, in later 
times, imagine it to have been one, and have 
paid 
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paid it che uſual honours. It was a memorial 
of the dead; an improvement on the rude co- 
lumns of Druidical times, cut into form and ſur- 
rounded with inſcription. It is among the firſt 
lettered ſtones that ſucceeded the Meini- hirion, 
Meini-G uyr, and Llechau. It ſtood on a great tu- 
mulus, perhaps always environed with wood 
(as the mount is at preſent) according to the 
cuſtom of the moſt ancient times, when ſtanding 
pillars were placed under every green tree &. 


It 1s ſaid that the ſtone, when complete, was 
twelve feet high; it is now reduced to fix feet 
eight. The remainder of the capital is eigh- 
teen inches long. It ſtood infixed in a ſquare 
pedeſtal, ſtill lying in the mount, the breadth 
of which is five feet three inches, the thickneſs 
eighteen inches. 


The beginning of the inſcription give us near- 
ly the time of its erection: . Concenn filius Cat- 
« feli, Catteli filius Brochmail, Brochmail filius 
% Eliſeg, Eliſeg filius Cnoillaine, Concenn itaque 
c pronepos Eliſg edificavit hunc lapidem 
1 proavo ſuo Eliſeg.“ 


This Concenn, or Congen, was the grandſon 
of Brochmail Yſcithroc, the ſame who was de- 


* Kings, ii. 17. See Rowland's Mona Antigua, p. 52+ 
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feated in 607 at the battle of Cheſter . The 
letters on the ſtone were copied by Mr. Edward 
Llwyd: the inſcription is now 1llegible ; but 
from the copy taken by that great antiquary, 
the alphabet nearly reſembles one of thoſe in 


. uſe in the ſixth century 4, 


* Bede Hiſt. lib ii. c. 2. p. 80. 
+ Vide Dr. Morton's Table of Alphabets. 


St. BOT- 
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SS BOTOL PH's FAIOAH 


COLCHESTER, ESSEX, 


AS founded in the beginning of rhe 
twelfth century, by Ernulph, a monk, 
for canons regular, of the order of St. Auguſ- 
tine . Theſe canons were firſt brought into 
England about the year 1109. 


That it was the firſt houſe of this order, ap- 
pears from the bull of pope Paſchall II. which 
inveſts it with a pre-eminence and authority over 
all other houſes of the order in England ; ex- 
empts it from all ſecular and epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion ; directs the future priors to be choſen from 
among the canons; and orders the biſhop of 
London, or ſome other in his ſtead, to conſe- 
crate them without exacting the payment of 
fees. 


King Henry I. beſides confirming ſeveral - 
other benefactions, gave this priory the whole 
tithes of his royal demeſnes in Hatfield Regis, 


* Groſe's Antiquities, vol. I. 


on 
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on condition of their performing the following 
ſervice to him and his heirs, whenever they 
ſhould make war in Wales; namely, to ſend 
one horſe of five ſhillings price, a ſack and a 
ſpur for forty days, to be maintained at the 
king's charge. 


The priory ſtood on the ſouth fide of the 
monaſtic church, but there are no remains of 
it except a few walls, which are incorporated 
into a brewhouſe, erected on its ſite. 


The church at this time conſiſts of only the 
nave and two fide iſles: theſe were ſeparated 
by a double row of very thick columns, ſup- 
porting circular arches. Six of them are ſtill 
ſtanding on the north fide, but towards the 
ſouth there are now only two remaining : both 
the columns and arches are chiefly conſtructed 
with broken Roman bricks, interſperſed with 
ſtones, which give it a great richneſs, and by 
the contraſt with the colour of the ſtone, have 
a very agreeable effect. 


The angles of the weſt front were adorned 
with two ſtately towers, one of which, Mr. 
Morant in his hiſtory of Colcheſter ſays, was 
ſtand- 
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ſanding in the memory of perſons living. Ac- 
cording to the ſame author, the dimenſions of 
this church are as follow: length of it within 
the walls one hundred and eight feet; breadth 
of the nave between the pillars twenty-five 
feet; breadth of the ſouth iſle nine feet; of 
the north ten feet and a half; diameter of 
the pillars five feet and a half; thickneſs of 


the wall of the great door, eight feet and a 
half. 


Beſides the damage done to this venerable 
ſtructure, during the fury of the civil war, it 
has from time to time ſuffered repeated depre- 
dations, and been much defaced, by long ſerv- 
ing for the rendezvous and common play-place 
of the idle youths of the town; the pariſh offi- 
cers have however at length *, to prevent its 
total demolition, taken the laudable precaution 
of encloſing and locking it up : this has permit- 
ted the weeds and ſhrubs to ſprout up among 
the mouldering walls and ſcattered tombs : a 
circumſtance which has greatly improved the 
beauty and ſolemnity of the ſcene. 


This ruin indeed not only merits the obſer- 
vation of the curious traveller as a piece of an- 
tiquity, but alſo for its pictureſque form, and 


* 1774+ 


| the 
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the beauty and variety of its tints, which toge- 
ther, make it a ſubject well worth the pencil 
of ſome one of the many eminent artiſts, of 
whom this kingdom may at preſent ſo juſtly 
boaſt. 
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MALMSBURY ABBEY, 


WILTSHIRE 


HE town of Malmſbury is pleaſantly fitu- 

ated on the ridge of a ſteep rock, over- 
looking a beautiful vale, on the borders of 
Glouceſterſhire, and near the Foſs road, coming 
in a direct line from Cirenceſter to Bath. On 
the weſt fide runs the river Avon, which purſu- 
ing from hence a ſouth-weſt courſe, viſits 
Chippenham, Bath, and Briſtol, below which 
city it diſcharges itſelf into the Severn ſea. 


The abbey, which was built before the Con- 
queſt, was the moſt conſiderable in this part of 
England, Glaſtonbury excepted ; next to which 
it was the largeſt: the buildings in their per- 
fection having covered the ſpace of forty-five 
acres, From its preſent remains, as well 
as from plans, views and deſcriptions of it 
before its diſſolution, it appears to have been 
a moſt magnificent pile. The abbot's lodgings, 
hall, and principal gateway, were remarkably 
grand, and the offices of yaſt extent. The 
church, which was built cathedral-like, in the 
form of a croſs, was a very ſtately ſtructure, 
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The length of the nave was one hundred and 
forty feet, its breadth one hundred. Over its 
interſection with the tranſept, ſtood a fine tower 
with an excecding high ſteeple, which ſerved 
as a mark to the whole country. This ſteeple, 
about two centuries ago fell down, and did 
conſiderable damage to the other parts of the 
abbey. One of the arches that ſupported it 1s 
{till ſtanding, and being very lofty, and conſpi- 
cuous at a great diſtance, attracts the obſerva- 
tion of the traveller. The weſt front of the 
church was filled with a profuſion of Saxon 
ornaments, and crowned with a clumſy ſquare 
tower, in which hung two large bells. There 
were ten bells in the middle tower, on one of 
them were inſcribed the following lines : 


Elyſiam cal: nunquam conſcendit ad aulam, 
Qui furat hanc nolam Aldelmi & ſede beati. 


In heav'ns bleſt manſon he ne'er ſets his feet, 
Who ſteals this bell from Aldelm's ſacred ſeat. 


However this menace did not protect the 
bells or building from the ſeverity of fanatic 
rage and ſacrilege. | 


The church at preſent conſiſts only of a nave 
and {ide ifles, divided from it by a row of very 


* St. Aldelm is the patron of the place. 
maſhve 
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maſſive columns which ſupport circular arches, 
and have a very gloomy aſpect. The weſt end 
being entirely in ruins is walled up, as is like- 
wiſe the eaſt part that communicated to the 
choir : on the outſide is to be ſeen the arch of 
its continuation ; the door 1s on the ſouth fide : 
its arch 1s richly ornamented with a variety of 
ſculpture. From the outſide wall of the nave 
down to the ifles, from which riſe a kind of 
ornamental pinnacles, ſpring flying buttreſſes, 
ſuch as are ſcen in ſome cathedrals, The walls 
underneath and near the ground, are adorned 
with interſecting ſemi-circular arches. With- 
in the church is a monument of king Athelſtan, 
who was a great benefactor to the town and 
abbey ; but it muſt be obſerved that this is not 
the original monument erected to the memory 
of that prince, but the ſuccedaneous work of 


a later period, 


From the approach to the town on the north 
fide, which 1s the road from Tetbury and Glou- 
ceſter, there 1s a moſt noble view of this ſtruc- 
ture, which is ſeen frowning in the pomp of 
maſſy architecture on the brow of a hill, whoſe 
bank is beautifully covered with verdure. The 
lofty nave, with its ruined weft end, and the 
immenſe arch ſtill ſtanding on the eaſt appear 
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full in front, and exhibit a ſcene ſingularly 
grand and pictureſque. 


In the ſouth-weſt angle of the preſent church- 
yard ſtands the ſteeple of another ruined church, 
in which hang the bells uſed for divine ſervice. 
This probably is the little church wherein Le- 
land ſays, Joannes Scotus, (commonly called 
Duns Scotus) the famous author, was murder- 
ed in King Alfred's time by his own ſcholars. 
Other writers however ſay that he finiſned 


his days abroad. 


Beſides theſe two churches above-mentioned, 
there was yet a third in the weſt ſide of the 
church-yard, part of which, when Leland 
viſited the place, ſerved for a town-hall, and 
the tower at the weſt end was converted into a 
dwelling ; but of theſe fragments nothing is 
now to be ſeen. The offices like wiſe and other 
parts of the abbey are nearly annihilated, Near 
the abbey is the famous market-croſs mentioned 
by Leland in his Itinerary “. 


* 'There is a right fair and coſtely peace of worke in 
the market-place made al of ſtone and cvriuſly voultid 
for poore market folkes to ſtande dry when rayne cum- 
mith. Ther be 8. great pillers and 8. open arches : and 
the work is 8. ſquare: one great piller in the middle 
| berith up the vcalte, The men of the toune made this 
peace of work in hominum memoria, Itin. vol. ii. p. 53+ 


The 
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The firſt abbot of this houſe was Maidulph 
a Scotchman, who preſided in the year 670. 
After him ſucceeded forty-four others, The 
laſt abbot was Richard Frampton, who in 1539 
ſurrendered “ the abbey to the king, and was 


— 


thereupon 


* As the form of theſe ſurrenders is not generally 


; known, the copy of one, being that of the abbey of Fur- 
neſs in Lancaſhire, is here preſented to the reader : 


To all Chriſtian people to whom theſe preſents ſhall 
come, I Roger, by divine providence, Abbot of the 
monaſtery of St, Mary of Furneſs, in the county of 
Lancaſter, and the convent of the ſaid monaſtery, fend 


greeting : 


KNOW ye, that we the ſaid abbot. and convent, by 
our unanimous and full aſſent and conſent, divers ſpecial : 
conſiderations moving us interiorly thereto, as alſo for the 
uſe and defence of this kingdom, and for the good and 
ſafe government of theſe extreme parts of the ſaid king- 
dom, have freely given, granted and ſurrendered up, un- 
to the hands of the lord the king, that now is, Henry 
VIII. by the grace of God, king of England, &c. &c. our 
monaſtery ot Furneſs aforeſaid; as alſo the ſite and 
foundation of the ſame; and all goods and chattels, 
jewels, and church ornaments, belonging to the ſaid mo- 
naſtery ; and all dues, actions and other things whatſo- 
ever, appertaining, belonging, or due to us; or any of 
us, or to the ſaid monaſtery ; and alſo all mam̃er of de- 
meſnes, caſtles, manors, lands, tenements, advowſons of 
Churches and chantries, knights fees, rents, reverſions, 
liberties and fervices, with all and all manner of our in- 
heritances, in Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, or elſewhere, with. 


in 
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thereupon granted an annual penſion of two 
hundred marks. The yearly revenue of this 
monaſtery was eight hundred and three pounds, 
ſeventeen ſhillings and ſeven-pence, as valued 
at the diſſolution. 


The town of Malmſbury has very much de- 
cayed lince the deſtruction of the abbey. In 
the 


in the kingdom of England, in Ireland, or in the iſle of 
Man: to have and to hold all and ſingular the ſaid mona- 
ſtery's demeſnes, caſtles, manors, lands, tenements, ad- 
vowſons of Churches and chantries, with knights fees, 
rents, reverſions, liberties and ſervices, and all and every 
our hereditaments whatſqever, to our ſaid lord the king, 
and his heirs, kings of England for ever, in augmentation 
and increaſe of the honour of his royal majeſty, and of his 
heirs, kings of England, and for the uſe and defence of 
this kingdom again its enemies and rebels. And more- 
over we will and deſire, and unanimouſly give full con- 
ſent, and grant by theſe preſents, that this cur preſent 
act may be inrolled as well in the court of the chancery of 
the Duchy of Lancaſter, of our ſaid lord the king, and 
m his own court held before his juſtices in the county of 
Lancaſter, as in the court of chancery of the ſaid lord 
the king held at Weſtminſter, in the county of Middleſex, 
before the ſaid lord the king, and before his juſtices there. 


In witneſs whereof we have of our unanimons and full 
aſſent and conſent, to theſe preſents affixed our common 
ſeal. Given in on chapter-houſe of the ſaid monaſtery, 

the 
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the time of Henry VII. and VIII. it was in a 
very flouriſhing condition, and had a large 
market and a very conſiderable cloth manufac- 
ture: for we are told no leſs than three thou- 
ſand cloths were made in the town every year. 


At preſent the town preſents only a ſpecimen 
of what it once was, 


William, the monkiſh hiſtorian, was born in 
this place, and ſerved as librarian to the mona- 
ſtery ; the famous Hobbes is likewiſe a native 
of Malmſbury : he died in 1679. 


the ninth day of April, in the twenty-eighth year of our 
faid lord the king, and in the year of our Lord and Savi- 
our Jeſus Chriſt, one thouſand five hundred and thirty- 
ſeven. | 
By me, ROGER, Abbot of Furneſs, 
By me, BRIAND GARNOR, Prior. 
[And twenty-eight Monks. ] 


Sealed and delivered in preſence of us, the day and 
year above ſpecified. 


RoBterT SUSSEX, Ryc. HoGcuTron, 
AnTronyY FIiTZHERBERT, Joux BrroN, 

Tromas BoTILER, Joun CLavnon, Prieſt, 
'Tnomas LAxG rox, Mazmapuc Tuns rATT. 


N. B. This is a tranſlation of the original deed, which 


was in Latin. Vide Weſt's Antiquities of Furneſs, Appen- 
dix, No. X. 
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The CATHEDRAL CHURCH 
of DURHAM. 


HIS Cathedral excels all others in 
this kingdom in the beauty of its ſitua- 
tion, as well as in the riches of its revenues, 


from whence it is emphatically ſtiled the Bi- 
ſhoprick *. 


It was firſt founded about the year 995, on 
a deſolate ſpot called Dunholme, which, ac- 
cording to the legend, was thus miraculouſly 
pointed out. Aldwinus having removed the 
body of St. Cuthbert from Cheſter-le-ſtreet to 
Ripon, on account of a Daniſh incurſion, every 
thing being again quiet, was returning with 
his holy charge to Cheſter ; when coming in 
on the eaſt fide of Durham, at a place called 
Wardelaw, the oxen that drew the carriage on 
which the ſaint was laid, ſuddenly ſtood till ; 
nor could all their efforts, joined to thoſe of 
the bye-ſtanders, move it an inch, it ſeeming as 
if faſtened to the ground. The monks defir- 
ing to know the ſaint's intention in thus imped- 
ing their journey, had recourſe to faſting and 


* Groſe's Antiquities, vol. iii. 


prayer 
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prayer in order to obtain a revelation of his 


will. At the end of three days, Eadmer, a 
holy man, was informed by a viſion, that St. 
Cuthbert did not approve of returning to his 


old quarters, but choſe to be carried to Dun- 
holme, where he ſhould at length find a reſt- 
ing place. Here a new difficulty occurred, 
none of them knew where Dunholme lay ; but 
whilſt they were in great diſtreſs and perplexity 
on this account, a woman who had loſt her 
cow enquiring after her, was anſwered by ano- 
ther, ſhe had been ſeen in Dunholme. This 
was a happy ſound to the bewildered monks, 
who getting proper information, made the belt 
of their way to the choſen ſpot, and in grati- 
tude to their accidental guide, Ranulph Flam- 
bard cauſed both the woman and her cow to 
be carved on the north turret of the nine altars, 
where they are ſtill ſhewn, though much de- 
faced by weather. 


At firſt only a little oratory, or rather arbour 
of green boughs, was erected over the body, 
but the ground being cleared, a church of 
ſtone called the White Church, and afterwards 
Bowe Church, was built, in which the _y 
corple was depoſited. 


Nn — 
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A more noble and magnificent church was 
ſhortly afterwards begun and finiſhed, (except 
the weſt tower completed by Edmund the next 
biſhop) by biſhop Aldwinus, and in the year 
999 dedicated with great ſolemnity ; whither 
the ſaint's body was again removed“, from 
whence it made its laſt journey to Holy Iſland. 
The biſhop's ſee was now firſt removed to Dur- 
ham, where it has continued ever fince. 


William de Carilepho, biſhop of this ſee, not 
content with the church built by Aldwinus, 
which he deemed by far too mean for ſo great a 
faint, having made his peace with William Ru- 
fus, with whom he had been at variance, in 
1093, began the building now ſtanding, Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, Turgot, the prior of 
the church, and himſelf, laying the firſt three 
foundation ſtones ; but he did not live to com- 
plete his work, dying two years afterwards. It 
was carried on with great ſpirit by his ſucceſſor, 
Ranulph Flambard, a ſecular prieſt, and a great 
builder, by whom Framwelgate bridge, and di- 
vers other great works were erected, He, du- 


* Never man's body was cuffed about like this poor 
Cuthbert's, who could no where find a reſting place ſor 


his bones. A particular detail of its tranſmigrations from 
place to place may be found in Mr. Groſe's account of 


Lindisfarn, or Holy Iſland monaſtery, Northumberland. 
ring 
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ring the twenty-nine years of his epiſcopacy, 
raiſed it from its foundation almoſt to its cover- 
ing. It was, however, not finiſhed till the year 
1242, when Nicholas Farnam was biſhop, and 
Thomas Melſcome was prior. The ſhrine of 
St. Cuthbert, and the miracles pretended to be 
wrought there attracted devotees of all ranks, 
from all parts, whoſe offerings enriched this 
church almoſt beyond belief. 


Upon the removal of the biſhop's ſee hither 
by biſhop Aldwin, there ſeems to have been in 
this cathedral a prevoſt and ſecular canons, who 
being by biſhop William de Carilepho, with 
the conſent of the pope and the king, expelled, 
a priory of benedictine monks was placed here- ; 
in, who continued till the general diſſolution, 
in the time of Henry VIII. when the biſhoprick 
was valued in the whole at three thouſand one 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds per annum. 
The tutelar faint of this cathedral and county 
was St. Cuthbert, whoſe body was magnificent- 
ly enſhrined behind the high altar: but king 
Henry VIII. named it the cathedral of Chriſt 
and the bleſſed Virgin, upon his founding and 
amply endowang it, in the thirty-third year of 
his reign, for a dean, twelve prebendaries, twelve 
N n 2 minor 
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minor canons, fixteen lay finging men, and 
other officers and miniſters *. 


_ This cathedral is a moſt venerable pile, fitu- 
ated on the ſummit of a cliff, whoſe banks are 
well wooded, and waſhed on the weſt fide by the 
river Were, which almoſt ſurrounds it. Its 
length meaſures four hundred and eleven, its 
breadth eighty-feet. It has two ſpacious ifles,” 
one in the middle one hundred and ſeventy feet 
long, and one at each end; the eaſtern iſle 
being one hundred and thirty-two feet in 
length, and the weſtern one hundred. The eaſt- 
ern iſle was formerly called the nine altars, be- 
cauſe ſo many were there erected ; there being 
four in the north part of the iſle, four in the 
ſouth, and one in the middle ; which laſt was 


dedicated to St. Cuthbert, patron of the church. 


This was the moſt beautiful, and near it was 
the ſhrine of the ſaint. In the weſtern iſle was 
a chapel of the Virgin Mary, called Gallllee. 


The whole building is ſupported by maſly co- 
lumns, the leaſt being three yards diameter, 


The endowment of the new dean and chapter eſta- 
bliiſhed by king Henry VIII. according to Willis, was 
12331. 45. 2d. in temporalities, and 4947. 197. 3d. in ſpi- 
citualities, together with 1728¼. 35+ 5d. 


ſome 
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ſome ornamented with a kind of net-work, 


ſome with zig-zag, and others plain and cluſ- 
tered. 


The ſcreen to the choir is of wood coarſely 
carved, ſeventeen feet long and thirty-three 
high. The organ, which is eſteemed a fine one, 
is large, and the font marble. 


The pulpit in the choir is finely ornamented 
with inlaid figures in the Italian ſtile, repre- 
ſenting the apoſtles ; the ground is of Swediſh 
oak; and the ſounding board ſupported by one 
column. 


Many of the windows are very curious, par- 
ticularly the middle window to the eaſt, which 
15 called the catherine-wheel, or St. Catherine's 
window, and comprehends all the breadth of 
the choir : it is compoſed of twenty-four lights, 
In the ſouth end of the church was a window 
called St. Cuthbert's, in which was painted the 
hiſtory of the life and miracles of that faint : and 
on another on the north fide was repreſented 
the hiſtory of Joſeph, after whoſe name it was 
called. In the chapel called Gallilce, was a line 
of blue marble by the ſide of the font, beyond 
which the women were not ſuffered to advance, 

on 
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on pain of the greater excommunication, but 
might there hear divine ſervice : this is now 
uſed for the conſiſtory court. The reaſon why 
a near acceſs to the ſaint was thus unpolitely re- 
fuſed to the ladies, to whom he had been in 
many inſtances far from averſe, aroſe from the 
treachery of a princeſs, who accuſed him of in- 
continency, and endeavoured to make him fa- 
ther a child gotten by another. The ſtory is 
related in the legend as follows : 


Bleſſed St. Cuthbert, for a long time, led a 
moſt ſolitary life in the borders of the Picts; at 
which place great concourſe of people daily uſed 
to viſit him; and from whom, by the providence 
and grace of God, never any returned without 
great comfort. This cauſed both young and 
old to reſort to him, taking great pleaſure both 
to ſee him and hear him ſpeak. In the mean 
time, it chanced that the king's daughter of that 
province was got with child, by ſome young 
man in her father's hopſe. The king perceiv- 
ing her fituation, diligently examined her who 
vas the author of that fact. Upon examination, 
ſhe made this anſwer : © That ſolitary young 
„man, who dwellcth hereby, is he who hath 
« overcome me, and with whoſe beauty I am 


* thus deccived.” Whereupon the king, fu- 
riouſly 
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riouſly enraged, preſently repaired with his 
daughter, accompanied by divers knights, unto 
the ſolitary place, where he preſently ſpake ro 
the ſervant of God in this manner: * What! 


« art thou he, who, under the colour of reli- 
* gion, prophaneſt the temple and ſanQuary 
*© of God? Art thou he, who, under the title 
ce and profeſſion of a ſolitary lite, exerciſeſt all 
« filthineſs of the world in inceſt ? Behold, here 
is my daughter, whom thou by thy deceits 
& haſt corrupted, not fearing to make her diſ- 
« honeſt. Therefore, now at laſt openly con- 
« feſs this thy fault, and plainly declare here be- 
& fore this company, in what ſort thou haſt ſe- 
% duced her.” The king's daughter, marking 
the fierce ſpeeches of her father, moſt impudent- 
ly ſtepped forth, and boldly affirmed, that it 
was he who had done that wicked fact. At 
which thing the young man greatly amazed, 
perceiving this forgery proceeded from the in- 
ſtigation of the devil; thereupon, though 
brought into great perplexity, applied his whole 
heart unto Almighty God, and ſaid as followeth : 
« My Lord, my God, who only knoweſt all 
“e things, and art the ſearcher of all ſecrets, 
% make manifeſt alſo this work of iniquity and 
* indignity, and by ſome example approve the 
« ſame; which, though it cannot be done by 


© human 
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* human policy, make it manifeſt by ſome di- 
vine oracle.” When the young man, with 
great lamentations and tears, incredible to be 
reported, had ſpoke theſe words, even ſuddenly, 
in the ſelf- ſame place where the king's daugh- 
ter ſtood, the earth, making a hiſſing noiſe, pre- 
ſently opened and ſwallowed her up, in the pre- 
ſence of all beholders. This place 1s called Cor- 
zen, Where ſhe for her corruption was conveyed 
and carried into hell. As ſoon as the king pre- 
ccived this marvellous chance to happen in the 
preſence of all his company, he began to be 
greatly tormented in his mind, fearing leſt ho 
himſelf ſhould incur the like puniſhment ; 
whereupon he, with all his company, humbly 
craved pardon of Almighty God, with further 
deſire and petition to that good man St. Cuth- 
bert, that by his prayers, he would crave at 
God's hands to have his daughter again : which 
petition the ſaid holy father granted, upon con- 
dition that no woman after that time ſhould have 
reſort unto him : whence it came that the king 
did not ſuffer any woman to enter into any 
church dedicated to that faint ; which to this 
day is duly obſerved in all the churches of the 
Picts, which were dedicated to the honour of 
that holy man, 


Not- 
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Notwithſtanding this prohibition, and the 
dreadful puniſhment attending a breach of ir, 
ſuch is the curioſity of the daughters of Eve, 
that in the year 1417, Matilda Burgh and 
Margaret Uſher, ſervants to one Peter Baxter of 
Newcaſtle, were determined to appro che lit- 
tle nearer than was legally permitted them, and 
for that purpoſe diſguiſed themſelves in meia's 
clothes; but being diſcovered in the attempt 
(by what means is not ſaid) they were taken 
into cuſtody, and adjudged, by way of puniſh- 
ment, to walk on three feſtivals before the pro- 
ceſſion in St. Nicholas's church in Newcatlle, 
and on three other holy- days at the church of 
All-Saints, habited in the dreſſes in which they 
had committed the offence, proclamation being 
firſt made of the cauſe of this penance: and fur- 
ther, their maſter and miltreis were ordered to 
attend the ſpiritual court at Durham, to anſwer 
for their being counſellors and abettors of this 
miſdemeanour. The mandate, directing the 
chaplains of theſe churches to fee the penance 
performed, is preſerved in Bourne's Hiſtory of 
Newcaſlle, p. 208; together with a certificate 
from the chaplain of All-Saints, of their having 
humbly and devoutly performed it once, and 
recommending the remiſhon of the remainder 
of the ſentence. It is there likewiſe ſaid, that 

Oo Peter 
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Peter Baxter had been ſummoned ; but his wife 


being oppreſſed with the care of twins could 
not attend, 


The Chapter-houſe, in which are interred 
ſixteen biſhops, is a ſtately room ſeventy-five 
feet long, and thirty broad, with an arched 
roof of ſtone ſupported by blue marble co- 


lumns. At the upper end is a beautiful ſeat 
for the inſtallment of the biſhops. This room 


having eſcaped the daubing of whiting and 
yellow oker, with which the inner part of 
the cathedral has been molt barbarouſly ſmear- 
ed, exhibits a moſt ſtriking contraſt of the ſu- 
periority of the ſtone in its naked ſtate, over 
this ſuppoſed decoration. Moſt of the ſepul- 
chral monuments in this church are defaced, 
except that of Biſhop Hatfield. 


The weſt end of the church was adorned 
with two handſome ſpires covered with lead : 
theſe are taken down, but the towers ſtill re- 
main ; and there is alſo in the middle, a lofty 
tower handiomely ornamented, ſupported by 
four cluſters of columns. The whole building 
ſeems to have been highly adorned with ſculp- 
ture, but the ſtone being a coarſe brownith 
grit, eaſily yielding to the injuries of the wea- 

| ther, 
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ther, it is much defaced. The large pointing 
of mortar laid over the joints of the ſtones in a 
late repair, greatly deſtroys the ſolemnity of 
the building by giving it a pye-bald, or har- 
lequin-like appearance, 


On the ſouth fide of the cathedral is a fine 
eloyſter, formerly glazed with painted glaſs. 
On the eaſt ſide the chapter-houſe are the 
deanry and old library. On the weſt ſide is 
the dormitory; and under that are the trea- 
fury and ſong houſe. On the north fide is a 
large light building, called the new library, 
which was begun by dean Sudbury, on the lite 
of the old refectory of the monaſtery. 


To the ſouth of the cathedral is a quadran- 
gular pile of building, conſiſting of houſes for 
the prebendaries, incloling a ſpacious court, 
the greateſt part of which has been either new 
built, or very much improved fince the re- 
ſtoration. Upon the eaſt fide, oppoſite the col- 
lege gate, is the exchequer, in which are the 
offices belonging to the county palatine court : 
at the weſt end was the gueſt hall for the en- 
tertainment of ſtrangers, and near it the gra- 
nary, and other offices of the convent. On 

00 2 the 
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the north ſide of the cathedral is the college 
ſchool, with a houſe for the maſter ; and be. 
tween the church-yard and what is called the 
cafile or biſhop's palace, is an area called the 
palace green. On the eaſt ſide of the cathe- 
dral is an hoſpital built and endowed by 
Biſhop Coſins. To the weſt of the palace 
green is the county hall, where the aſſizes and 


ſeſſions are held for the county, and near it 15 
a fine library built by Dr, Coſins. 


CHE Ss» 


2 1 


CHESTER ABBEY and CATHEDRAL, 


HE Abbey, out of which this ſee was 

formed, was of great antiquity, F Hif- 
tory relates that it had been originally a nun- 
nery, founded about the year 660 by Wul- 
pherus, king of the Mercians, in favour of his 
daughter's indiſpoſition to a married life. This 
was the celebrated St. Werburgh, who took the 
veil after living immaculate for three years 
with her huſband Ceolredus, after the exam- 
ple of her aunt, the great Ethelreda, who co- 
habited for three years with no leſs purity with 
her firſt ſpouſe Tonberctus, and for twelve 
with her ſecond, the pious prince Egfrid. 
St. Werburgh preſided over ſeveral Mercian 
monaſteries, died at Tricengham, and by her 
own order was interred at Heanburge ; but on 
the approach of the Danes in 875, her bedy 
was conveyed to Cheſter as a place of ſecurity 
from the inſults of thoſe pagans. 


It is uncertain how long this community 
exiſted, It probably was ruined by the ras 


* Penuant's Tour in Wales, p. 174. 
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vages of the barbarians in 895, and finally 
ſuppreſſed; for we are told, that from the 
reign of king Athelſtan in 925, to the coming 
of the Normans, a ſet of canons ſecular were 
eſtabliſhed in the place of the nuns. This 
pious deed was that of Ethelfleda, who re- 
ſtored the buildings, which afterwards were 
repaired by Ea Leofric, huſband to the fa» 
mous Godiva. The houſe was richly endowed 
by the kings Edmund and Edgar, and by 
Leofrii. Ecgar's charter begins in a ſtrain 
equally pious and ſublime “. 


On the acceſſion of Hugh Lupus to this 
earldom, he ſuppreſſed the canons ſecular, and 
eſtabliſhed in their place a colony of his coun- 
trymen, Benedictines, from Bec in Normandy ; 
for, probably, he did not care to truſt his ſal- 
vation to the prayers of the Saxon religious. 
It is ſaid that this piece of piety was owing to 
a fit of illneſs which the earl was ſeized with; 
when he took the uſual way in thoſe days of 
ſoothing a troubled conſcience. Anſelm, abbot 
of Bec, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, regulated the new foundation, and ap- 
pointed his chaplain Richard to be the firſt 
abbot. Lupus and his ſucceſſurs were very 


* Dugdale's Monaſt. v. i. p. 200. 
| liberal 
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liberal in their endowments; and the place 
flouriſhed till its diſſolution, which was effect- 
ed by the ſurrender of the laſt abbot, Thomas 
Clerk, who received in reward the office of 
the new deanry, which he enjoyed only fix 
weeks. The revenues of this great abbey 
were, according to Dugdale, one thouſand 
and three pounds, five ſhillings and eleven 
Pence. 


According to a ſurvey of this Abbey, pre- 
ſerved in the Harleian colleQion, its extent was 
very conſiderable ; ſurrounding the preſent 
ſquare, and covering ſeveral parts of the adja- 
cent ground. The old abbey court is adorned 
on two ſides by very handiome modern houſes, 
bui;t between the years 1750 and 1754, on 
leaſes granted by the dean and chapter. Ano- 


ther ſide is filled by the new palace; an ele- 


gant pile, which roſe under the auſpices of 
that munificent and ho{pitable prelate, Ed- 
mund Keen, biſhop of Ely. Its place was 
before occupied by the houſe of the ancient 
abbots. 


The old gate is yet ſtanding: it is a plain 
but noble entrance, and conſiſts, towards the 
ſtreet, of two gothic arches included within 2 
round one of great diameter, and which ap- 


pears 


% 
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pears to have been of far older date. One ſide 
was the porter's lodge; on the other, a place 
called St. Thomas's court. A chapel, dedi- 
cated to the ſame ſaint, ſtood where the pre- 
ſent deanry is; and from its ancient appear- 
ance, ſeems to have been externally the ſame 


building, 


The cloiſters are entire, but conſiſt only of 
three walks, the court extending on one {ide 
quite to the church, By the different arms 
on the roof, it appears to have been repaired 
at ſeveral times, from the time of Ed ward III. 
to that of Wolſey ; whoſe arms, with thoſe of 
the ſce of Yotk, with the cardinal's cap, are 


alſo to be ſcen- here. 


On one fide ſtood the fratry, a vaſt room, 
which is uſed as a free-ſchool, founded by 
Henry VIII. in the thirty-ſixth year of his 
teign, for twenty-four boys, who are appoint- 
ed by the dean and chapter: they may conti- 
nue there four years, if their conduct be re- 
gular ; but the dean has power to grant a year 
of grace. No boy, unleſs he be a choriſter, 
ought to be choſen before he is nine years old, 
or after he is fifteen, Two maſters are ap- 
pointed for their inſtruction, a chief, and an 


under - maſter, elected by the dean and chapter. 
In 
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In a corner of the eaſt fide of the clniſter, 
is a paſſage and ſtairs to the dormitory, and the 


ancient prieſts cellars and kitchen. On the 
ſame fide is a paſſage, formerly called the 
maidens iſle, which leads to the little abbey 
court, a part of the ancient building belonging 
to the prebends. 


The beautiful edifice, the chapter- houſe, 
ſtands in the ſame walk of the cloiſter. The 
veſtibule is arched, ſupported by four columns, 
each ſurrounded with eight flender pilaſters 
without capitals, which converge near the top 
of the column, and ſpread over the roof. The 
dimenſions of this room are thirty-three feet 
four inches, by twenty-ſeven four; the height 
twelve feet nine. On the fides is a ſtone ſeat 


for the attendants on the buſineſs of the 
chapter, 


The chapter-houſe is fifty feet long, twenty- 
ſix feet broad, and thirty-five feet high ; at 
the upper end is a window conſiſting of five 
lancet-ſhaped diviſions; and on each ſide is 
another of three. At the height of eight feet 
and a half from the floor, a narrow gallery 
runs along three parts of the room, divided 
from the windows by a triplet of moſt elegant, 


P p lofty, 
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lofty, flender pillars. The roof is of ſtone; the 
ſprings of the arches which ſecure it are ſup- 
ported by neat pilaſters with palmy capitals. 


The modern book-caſes deform the lower 
parts of the room, as high as the bottoms of 
the windows. The walls, probably, had been 


ornamented with pilaſters, and had a ſtone ſeat 
like that of the veſtibule. The entrance, both 

from the cloiſters and between the veſtibule 
and the chapter-houſe, are gothic ; but appa- 


rently of a later ſpecies of architecture than ei- 
ther of theſe rooms. 


The chapter-houſe was built, in all proba- 
bility, in the time of Randle the firſt, earl of 
Cheſter, who died in 1128, after enjoying 
his earldom eight years. The great earl, 
Hugh Lupus, uncle to Randle, had been in- 
terred in the church- yard of the abbey : the 
firſt care of the nephew was to remove the 
body into this building, as the moſt honourable 
place; a reſpeQ which certainly would have 
been paid to it, had this edifice exiſted at the 
time of his death. Here his remains continued 
unmoleſted till the year 1724, when in digging 
within the chapter-houſe, they were found in 
a ſtone coffin, wrapped in leather, with a croſs 
On 
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on the breaſt, and at the head of the coffin a 
ſtone in ſhape of a T with the wolf 's head, the 
alluſion to his name, engraven on it. Other 
coffins were diſcovered between the two rooms, 
of earls, their countefles, or of abbots; but 
the great leveller, Death, had reduced them to 
duſt indiſtnguiſhable. 


The earls who were interred here, were 
Hugh, who died in 1101, Randle the firſt, or 
de Meſchina, in 1128; Randle the ſecond, or 
de Gernouns, who was poiſoned in 1155 by Wile 
liam Peverel; Hugh Cyvelioc, who died at 
Leek in 1181; Randle the third, or de Blun- 
deville, who died at Wallingford in 1232, 
where his bowels were interred ; his heart was 
buried at the abbey of Dieulacres in Stafford- 
ſhire, and his body tranſported to Cheſter : 
finally, John Scot, who in 1247, underwent 
the ſame fate as Randle the ſecond. So that 
every earl of the Norman line were depofited 
here, excepting Richard, who periſhed by 
ſhipwreck in 1120. 


Of the abbots, Godfrey, who died in 1208, 


and fix others, were buried in the chapter - 
houſe or its veſtibule v. 


* Willis's Cathedrals, v. i. p. 323» 
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The church bounds the north fide of the 
cloiſters. The lower part of the wall has a 
row of arches, now filled up, and favors wore 
of antiquity than any other part. This, and 
a portion of the north tranſepts, are the oldeſt 
parts of the preſent building; but there is no 
part left at preſent that can boaſt of a very re- 
mote date. All the labours of the Saxons, and 
almoſt all thoſe of its re-founder, Hugh Lupus, 
are now loſt. The abbot, Simon Ripley, who 
was elected in 1485, finiſhed the middle iſle 
and the tower, The body is ſupported by fix 
ſharp-pointed arches. The columns are thick, 
ſurrounded by pilaſters with ſmall rounded 
capitals, Above 1s a gallery, with a neat ſtone 
baluſtrade in the parts where it is entire, and a 
row of large and broad pointed windows, 
which is the general ſtyle, 


The preſent cathedral appears to have been 
built (excepting the flight fragments juſt men- 
tioned) in the reigns of Henry VI. VII. and 
VIII; but principally in that of the two laſt. 
The beautiful weſt end was begun in 1508, 
and the firſt ſtone laid with much ceremony, 
The window over the door is filled with beau- 
tiful tracery, and the door caſe enriched with 
figures and other ſculpture, The deſcent into 


the 
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the church is down a multitude of ſteps; fo 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect. that the preſent was 
on the foundation of the ancient church, which 
had been on a level with the old ſtreets, which 
we know are many feet higher than they were 
originally, by the acceſſion of rubbith and other 
adventitious matter, 


The center, beneath the great tower, is 
greatly injured by a modern bell-loft, which 
conceals a crown-work of ſtone that would 
have a good effect was the loft deſtroyed. 


From the ſprings of the arches that appear 
in the wall of the nave and its iſles, it appears 
as if the architect had intended to have vaulted 
them, in the manner in which St. Mary's cha- 
pel and the choiral iſles are done. 


The choir is very neat, and the gothic ta- 
bernacle-work over the ſtalls carved in a light 
and elegant manner. The arches in the gal- 
leries are divided by pretty ſlender pillars, 
and, perhaps, were of a date prior to the body 
of the church; probably the work of abbot 
Oldham, who was a benefactor, and had a con- 
gern in the building. 


In 


— 
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In the chancel are four ſtone ſtalls for the 
officiating prieſts, with carved gothic work 
above; a receſs or two for the preſerving ei- 
ther the reliques or the ſacred utenſils. About 
the walls are diſperſed the monuments of ſeve- 
ral biſhops and churchmen, but none of any 
magnificence; and one of Sir William Man- 
waring, a gallant young man, who fell in the 
defence of the city during its long fiege in 
1646. 


The biſhop's throne ſtands on a ſtone baſe, 
as remarkable for its ſculpture as for its ori- 
ginal uſe. Its form is an oblong ſquare, and 
each fide moſt richly ornamented with gothic 
carving, arches, and pinnacles. Around the 
upper part is a range of little images, deſigned 
to repreſent the kings and ſaints of the Mer- 
cian kingdom. Each held in one hand a ſcroll 
with the name inſcribed. Fanatic ignorance 
mutilated many of the labels, as well as the 
figures; but the laſt were reſtored about the 
year 1748; but the workman, by an unlucky 
miſtake, has placed female heads on male 
ſhoulders, and given manly faces to the bodies 
of the fair ſex. At firſt there were thirty-four 
figures : four are loſt; the remainder are faith- 

| fully 
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fully deſcribed, and the hiſtory of each mo- 
narch and faint accurately given in a little pam- 
Phlet, publiſhed in 1749, by the worthy Dr. 
William Cooper, who dedicated the profits for 
the uſe of the blue-coat hoſpital in this city. 
The vulgar notion is that this was the ſhrine 
of St. Werburgh, as it is popularly called; but 
it certainly was nothing more than the pedeſtal 
on which the real ſhrine, or as the French call 
it, /a chaſſe, ſtood, which contained the ſacred 
reliques. Theſe are made of gold, filver, ver- 
meil, or ſome precious materials, and often en- 
riched with gems of great value. They are of 
different forms, ſuch as churches, cabinets, &c. 
and ſhould the relique be a head, or limb, the 
chaſſe is made conformable to the ſhape of the 
part. Theſe are ſeated uſually conſpicuous on 
an elevated place, and are always moveable, in 
order that they may be carried in proceſſion, 
either in honour of the ſaint, or to divert ſome 
great calamity. Thus in 1180, the ſhrine of 
St. Werburgh was brought out to ſtop the 
rage of a fire in the city, which for a long 
time was invincible by every other means; 
but the approach of the holy remains inſtantly 
proved their ſanctity, by putting an end to its 


furious deſolation. 
In 
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In 1492, an impious outrage was committed 
at the high altar of this church by a gentle- 
man of Wales, who wounded almoſt to death 
one Patrick Filling, the officiating prieſt. The 
church, as uſua!, was immediately ſuſpended, 
till a luſtration, in order to purify it from the 
foul tain, was performed. The abbey was re- 
c nciled on St. Werburgh's day; the pariih 
church on that of St. Oſwald. 


An impiety of this kind was committed in 
the church of Notre Dame at Paris in 1670. 
The prieſt died of his wound; an expiation 
was made by order of the archbiſhop : public 
prayers were offered up for forty hours in all 
the churches ; proceſſions made; and a faſt of 
three days appointed. The whole terminated 
by a general reparation of the injury by a 
grand proceſſion, in which the whole parlia- 
ment aſſiſted. The ſtreets were covered with 
tapeſiry, and the avenues barred up with 
chains to keep off the mob; and thus the 


place was reſtored to the diſcharge of the ſacred 
offices. 


Behind the choir is St. Mary's chapel and 
on each fide is an iſle. The monuments in 


theſe parts are iu no wiſe remarkable. In its 


north 
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north iſle is a tomb with a flowery croſs, that 
of an abbot; and another of an altar-form, 
aſcribed to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, 
who, according to a legendary tale, was ſaid to 
have eſcaped from his troubles, and to have 
refided in Godfſtall-lane in this city, to have 
died there, and to have been interred in the 
abbey. It is very uncertain whether this great, 
but calamitous prince, was ever in our king- 
dom; but it is very certain he finiſhed his days 
at Liege, in 1106, and was magnificently in- 
terred in the cathedral of that city. 


The tranſepts are of unequal lengths. The 
north 1s very large, dedicated to St. Oſwald, 
and is the pariſh church of that name. This 
is ſaid to have ſtood on the firſt church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, which was afterwards 
changed to that of the Holy Trinity, and 
finally to the name it now bears. On the re- 
building of the church, this iſle was deſignedly 
enlarged, and allotted by the monks to the 
neighbouring inhabitants, who were for the 
moſt part their ſervants or tenants. At firſt, 
the religious wiſhed to have the whole to 


themſelves, and on that account, built, at a 
diſtance from this iſle, a chapel called St. Ni- 
29 cholas's, 
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cholas's, and endowed it with a vicarage, for 
the uſe of the laity; but afterwards, at the 
requeſt of the inhabitants, and by compoſition 
between the mayor and abbot, about the year 
1488, they were reſtored to the uſe of the 
church of St. Oſwald, which they ſtill re- 


tain *. 


The chapel falling into diſuſe, was pur- 
chaſed by the citizens, and converted into 
their common-hall for diſpatch of buſineſs. 
In later times, ſince the building of the ex- 
change, it has been converted into a magazine 
for wool; into a carrier's warehouſe; and 


part into a theatre, acting under parliamentary 
licenſe, 


King's Vale Royal of England, v. ii. p. 39. 196. 


ARK. 
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WARKWORTH HERMITAGE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 


AREWORTH Caſtle, in Northum- 


berland, ſtands very boldly on a neck 
of land near the ſea ſhore, almoſt ſurrounded 


by the river Coquet, (called by our old Latin 
hiſtorians Coqueda) which runs with a clear 
rapid ſtream, but when ſwoln with rains, be- 
comes violent and dangerous. 


About a mile from the caſtle, in a deep ro- 
mantic valley, are the remains of an Hermitage *, 
which 1s probably the beſt preſerved and moſt 
entire now remaining in theſe kingdoms. It 
{till contains three apartments, all of them 
hollowed in the ſolid rock, and hanging over 
the river in the moſt pictureſque manner ima- 
ginable, with a covering of ancient hoary trees, 


* See the Hermit of Warkworth, a Northumberland 
ballad, written by Dr. Percy, in which this little hermi- 
tage, with the hiſtory of its foundation, is molt beauti- 
fully deſcribed, 


Q q2 reliques 


U 
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reliques of the venerable woods in which this 
fine ſolitude was anciently embowered “. 


The cave contains three apartments, the cha- 
pel, ſacriſty, and anti-chapel. Of theſe the cha- 
pel is very entire and perfect, but the two 
others have ſuffered by the falling down of the 
rock at the weſt end. By this accident a beau- 
tiful pillar, which formerly ſtood between theſe 
two apartments, and gave an clegant finiſhing to 
this end of the ſacred vaults, was, within the 


memory of old people deſtroyed, 


The chapel is not more than eighteen fect 
long, nor more than ſeven and a half in width 
and height ; but is modelled and executed in a 
very beautiful gothic architecture, The fides 
are ornamented with neat octagon pillars, all cut 
in the ſolid rock, which branch off into the 
cicling, and forming little pointed arches, ter- 
Minate in groins f. At the eaſt end is a hand- 


* And now attended by their hoſt, 

The hermitage they view'd, 

Deep hewn within a craggy cliff, 
And over-hung with wood. 
Hermit of Warkworth, 
+ Then ſcoop'd within the ſolid rock, | 
Three ſacred vaults he ſhows ; 
The chief a clLapel, neatly arch'd, 


On branching columns roſe. | 
ſome 
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ſome plain altar, to which the prieſt aſcended 
by two ſteps : theſe in the courſe of ages have 
been much worn away, through the ſoft yield- 
ing nature of the ſtone, Behind the altar is a 
little nich, which probably received the cruci- 
fix or the pix. Over this nich is ſtill ſeen the 
faint outline of a glory, 


On the north fide of the altar is a very beau- 
tiful gothic window, executed like all the reſt 
in the living rock. This window tranſmitted 
light from the chapel to the ſacriſty; or what 
elſe ſhall we call it; being a plain oblong room 
which ran parallel with the chapel, ſomewhat 
longer than it, but not ſo wide. At the eaſt 
end of this apartment are ſtill ſeen the remains 
of an altar, at which maſs was occaſionally 
ſung, as well as in the chapel. Between it and 
the chapel is a ſquare perforation, with ſome 
appearance of bars, or a lattice through which 
the hermit might attend confeſſion, or behold 
the elevation of the hoſt without entering the 
chapel. Near this perforation is a neat door- | 
caſe opening into the chapel out of this fide 
room or facriſty, which contains a benching 
cut in the rock, whence is ſeen a moſt beauti- 
ful view up the river, finely over-hung with 

| woods, 
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woods. Over the door-caſe within the chapel 
is carved a ſmall neat ſcutcheon, with all the 
emblems of the paſſion, viz. the croſs, the 
crown of thorns, the nails, the ſpear, and the 
ſponge. 


On the ſouth ſide of the altar is another win- 
dow, and below it a neat cenotaph, or tomb, 
ornamented with three human figurcs ele- 
gantly cut in the rock. The principal figure 
repreſents a lady lying along, ſtill very entire 
and perfect: over her breaſt hovers, what pro- 
bably was an angel, but much defaced ; and 
at her fect is a warrior erect, and perhaps ori- 
ginally in a praying poſture; but he is likewiſe 
mutilated by time. At her feet is allo a rude 
iculpture of a bull's or ox's head, which the 
editor of the ballad not unreaſonably conjec- 
tures to have been the lady's creſt *® This 
Was, as he obſerves, the creſt of the Wedu 


* Beſide the altar roſe a tomb, 
All in the living ſtone ; 
On which a young and beauteous maid 
In goodly ſculpture ſhone. 


A living angel fairly carv'd 
Lean'd hovering o'er her breaſt ; 
A weeping warrior at her feet; 
And near to theſe her creſt, 
| drington 
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drington family, whoſe caſtle is but five miles 
from this Hermitage. It was alſo the ancient 
creſts of the Nevills, and of one or two other 
families in the north. 


On the ſame ſide is another door-caſe, and 
near it an excavation to contain the holy wa- 
ter. Over both the door-caſes are ſtill {een the 
traces of letters, veſtiges of two ancient iuſcrip- 


tions, but ſo much defaced as to be at preſent 
illegible *, 


This door opens into a little veſtibule, con- 
taining two ſquare niches, in which the hermit 
fat to contemplate; and his view from hence 
was well calculated to inſpire meditation. He 
looked down upon the river which waſhes the 
foot of the hermitage, and glides away in a 
conſtant murmuring lapſe; and he might 
thence have taken occaſion, like the author of 


the Night Thoughts, to remind ſome young 
thoughtleſs viſitant, 


Life glides away, Lorenzo ! like a ſtream, 
For ever changing, unperceiv'd the change. 


* From a word or two formerly legible over one of the 
chapel doors, it is believed, that the text there inſcribed 
was that Latin verſe of the pſalmiſt, which is in our 
tranſlation, My tcars have been my meat day and night, 
| Poſtſcript tothe Poem. 


In 
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In the ſame ſtream none ever bath'd him 
twice ; 

To the ſame life none ever twice awoke. 

We call the ſtream the ſame, the ſame ve think 

Our lite, tho” ſtill more rapid in its flow 

Nor mark the much irrevocably laps'd, 

And mingled with the ſea, 


Over the inner door within the veſtibule, 
hangs another ſcutcheon with ſome ſcalpture, 
which, perhaps, was the founder's arms or 
creſt. On the outward face of the rock, near 
the ſmall veſtibule above-mentioned, is a wind- 
ing ſtair caſe cut alſo in the hving ſtone, and 
leading through a neat arched door-caſe in the 
ſame, up to the top of the cliff which joins the 
level of the ancient park, and here was planted 
the hermit's Orchard, This has long fince 
been deſtroyed ; but cherry trees propagated 
from his plantations are ſtill ſcattered over the 
neighbouring thicket “. This garden, they ſay, 


* And near a flight of ſhapely ſtep 
All cut with niceſt ſkill, 
And piercing through a ſtony arch, 
Ran winding up the hill. 
There deck'd with many a flow'r and herb; 
His little garden ſtands ; 
With fruitful trees in ſhady rows, 
All planted by his bands. 
Was 
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was below at the foot of the hill; and indeed 
ſome ſtraggling flowers, and one little ſolitary 
gooſeberry-buſh, which ſtill grows out of 4 
cleft in the rock, confirm the tradition. 


The dwelling of the hermit was a ſmall 
ſquare building, erected at the foot of the cliff 
that contains the chapel. It conſiſted of one 
ſingle dwelling- room, with a bed- chamber over 
it, and a ſmall kitchen adjoining, which is 
now fallen in and covered with earth : but the 
ruins of the oven ſtill mark its ſituation, and 
ſhew that ſome of the inhabitants of this her- 
mitage did not always diſlike good chear. 


This little building, erefted below the cha- 
pel, being compoſed of materials brought toge- 
ther by human hands, has long fince gone to 
ruin; whereas the walls of the chapel itſelf, 
being as old as the world, will, if not purpoſely 
deſtroyed, probably laſt as long as it, and con- 
tinue to amuſe the lateſt poſterity. The pre- 
ſent noble proprietors have thought this curi- 
oſity not unworthy their attention, and have 
therefore beſtowed a proper care to have it kept 
clean and neat; have cleaned the hermit's path 
which was choaked up by the river's fide; have 
reſtored his well, a ſmall bubling fountain of 


Rr clear 
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clear water, which iſſues from the adjoining 
rock; and have renewed the wood by new 
plantations at the top of the cliff, where the 
trees had been thinned or deſtroyed by time *. 


It is univerſally agreed, that the founder of 


this hermitage was one of the Bertram family, 
which had once conſiderable poſſeſſions in 
Northumberland. He has been thought to 
be the ſame Bertram that endowed Brinkburn 


priory, and built Brenkſhaugh chapel, which 
both ſtand in the ſame winding valley higher 
up the river. 


But Brinkburn priory was founded in the 
reign of Henry I. whereas the form of the go- 
thic windovs in this chapel, eſpecially of thoſe 
near the altar, is found rather to reſemble the 
ſtyl: of architecture that prevailed about the 
time of king Edward IIL And, indeed, that 
the ſculpture in this chapel cannot be much 
older, appears from the creſt which is placed 
at the lady's feet on the tomb; for Camden in- 
forms us, that armorial creſts did not become 
hereditary till the reign of king Edward III. 


* This deſcription is partly extracted from a letter 
from N-wcaſtle, September 6, 1771, printed in Groſe's 
Antiquities. 


It 
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It is the univerſal tradition, that the foun- 
der retired to end his days in this ſequeſtered 
valley as a penance impoſed upon himſelf to 
expiate the murder of his brother and his 
lady *, who is ſuppoſed to be gepreſented on 
the tomb. „This cataſtrophe is told by the poet 
in a very, manner. 


The memory of the firſt hermit was held in 
ſuch regard and veneration by the Percy fa- 


mily, that they afterwards maintained a chantry 
prieſt to reſide in the hermitage, and to cele- 
brate maſs in the chapel ; whoſe allowance, un- 
commonly liberal and munificent, was conti- 
nued down to the diflolution of monaſteries, 
and then the whole ſalary, together with the 
hermitage and all its dependencies, reverted 
back to the family, having never been endowed 
in mortmain }. 


Rr 2 The 


* The bold Sir Bertram now no more 
Impetuous, haughty, wild ; 
But poor and humble Benedict, 
Now lowly, patient, mild, 


+ The following is the patent granted to the laſt her · 
mit in 1532, and is copied from an ancient MS, book of 
grants, &c. of the VIth earl of Northumberland, in 
Henry VIIIth's time, 

Sin 
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The old record in the note is a ſingular cu- 
riofity of its kind. The trinity draught of 
fiſh to be taken oppoſite the chapel, which 
was to be the hermit's perquiſite every Sun- 
day, was a no contemptible one: for there is a 

very 


Six Gronce LaxcastTrE Parkxr or XX Marks 
By YERE. 


« Hexxy Erle of Northumberland, &c. Know youe 
that I the ſaid Erle, in conſideration of the diligent and 
thankfull ſervice, that my well-beloved chaplen Sir George 
Lancaſtre hath don unto me the ſaid Erle, and alſo for 
the goode and vertus diſpoſition that I do perceive in him : 
And for that he ſhall have in his daily recommendation 
and praiers the good eſtate of all ſuche noble blode and 
other perſonages as be now levynge ; and the ſoules of ſuche 
noble blode as be departed to the mercy of God owte of 
this preſent lyve, whos names are conteyned and wrettyn 
in a table upon perchment ſigned with thande of me the 
ſaid Erle, and delivered to the cuſtodie and keapynge of 
the ſaid Sir George Lancaſtre: And further that he ſhall 
kepe and ſaye his devyn ſervice in celebratyng and doynge 
maſſe of requiem every weke accordynge as it is writtyn 
and ſet forth in the ſaide table: Have geven and 
graunted, and by theſe preſentes do gyve and graunte 
unto the ſaid Sir George, myn ArmyTAGs belded in a 
rock of ſtone within my parke of Warkworth in the 
countie of Northumbreland in the honour of the bleſſed 
Trynete, with a yerly ſtipende of twenty merks by yer, 
from the feeſt of Seint Michell tharchaungell laſt paſt 
afore the date herof yerly duryng the naturall lyve of 
the ſaid Sir George; And alſo I the ſaid Erle have 


geven 
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very rich ſalmon fiſhery in this river belonging 
to the duke of Northumberland; and it is 
{aid that upwards of three hundred fiſh have 
been taken at one draught oppolite to the her- 
mitage. 


geven and graunted, and by theſe preſents do gyve and 
graunte unto the ſaid Sir George Lancaſter, tlie occu- 
pation of one little greſground of myn called Con; - garth 
nygh adjoynynge the ſaid harmytage, only to his uſe and 
proufit wynter and ſumer durrnge the ſaid terme; Ihe 
g.rden and orteyard belengyng the ſaid Armytage ; The 
gate and paſture of twelſe kve and a bull with their 
calves ſuking; And two horſes goyng and beyng within 
my ſaid parke of Warkworth wynter and ſomer; One 
dranght of fiſshe every Sondaie in the yere to be drawen 
fornenſt the ſaid Armytage, called the Trynete Draught; 
And twenty lods of fvrewode to be taken of my wodds 
called Shilbotell Wode, duryng the ſaid term. The ſaid 
ſtipende of XX merks by yere to be taken and perceived 
yerly of the rente and ferme of my ſiſshyng of Warkworth, 
by thands of the fermour or fermours of the ſame for the 
tyme beynge yerly at the times ther uſed and accuſtomed 
by even portions. In wytneſs Allowe in recompenſe 
whereof to thes my letters pa- herof yerly N marks. 
tentes I the ſaid Erle have ſet Richerd Ryche. 
the ſeule of myn armes: TIEVIx undre my ſignet at my 
Caſtell of Warkworth, the third daye of December in 
the XXIIIch yer of the reigne of our Sovereyn Lorde 
kyng Henry the eight.“ 


The 
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The following ſtanza from Spencer, with a 
few alterations, gives an exact picture of this 
ſolitary ſpot. 


A little lonely hermitage there ſtood 
Down in a dale, hard by a river's ſide, 
Beneath a moſſy cliff, o'er-hung with wood; 
Aad in the living rock, there cloſe beſide, 
A holy chapel entering we deſcried; 
Wherein the hermit duly wont to fay 
His lonely prayers, each morn and even-tide: 
Thereby the chryſtal ſtream did gently play, 
Which thro' the woody vale came rolling down alway. 
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